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* For it’s always fair weather...with AGFA film! 


YOU don’t have 

to look at the 

weather report 

to find out if to- 
morrow will be a good day for 
taking pictures. Just load your 
camera with Agfa Plenachrome 
Film ... and every day will be 
bright enough for results you'll 
be proud of. 


Agfa Plenachrome is a film of 
such high speed, wide latitude 
and high color sensitivity that 
you get good pictures under 


even the most difficult condi- 
tions. Your negatives come out 
clear and brilliant, with every 
detail perfect. 

And remember—Agfa’s “‘extra 
margin of quality” is so firmly 
established that we offer every 
roll with this guarantee: “‘Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll 
free.” 

Next time, ask for Agfa Plena- 
chrome, the guaranteed film. 
Made by Agfa Ansco Corpo- 
ration in Binghamton, N. Y. 
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AGFA 


PLENACHROME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


THE GUARANTEED FILM 
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Speed, simple control in ma- 
nipulation—all the exacting 
requirements demanded of an 
enlarging paper are found in 
Velour Black. Amateurs and 
professionals alike are enthused 
with its high fidelity to nega- 
tive detail, even in extremely 
large prints from tiny nega- 
tives. Ask your dealer about Velour Black, the 
projection printing medium with portrait quality. 
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wm VELOUR 


Lw 
ONTROT" BLACK 


There are 26 varieties of Velour Black—eight of 
which are available in four degrees of contrast— 
for complete negative coverage. Special types for 
Bromoil and Carbro prints. Velour Black is 
adapted to any form of projection apparatus. 


WRITE for the DEFENDER BOOK and circular 
—“Velour Black for Enlargements from Minia- 
ture Negatives.” 
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DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VELOUR BLACK 


FOR PRINTS .BY¥SRPROJECTION 
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Vacation time is picture time with Fine Grain PARPAN 


Fine Grain PARPAN 


“a new film for miniature cameras” 





Announcing a new film for 
summer picture taking — half 
the speed of Superior and the 
finest grain obtainable for all 
around use — try a roll from 
your photographic supplies 
dealer. Write for free lab- 
oratory pamphlet describing 
Du Pont films for miniature 
cameras. 


4, 
", 
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DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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QUPNND BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY  G@UPOND 
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AS A MONEY-MAKER 


No longer need you take pictures merely as a pleasant 
pastime. Now you can make your camera pay big divi- 
dends. 


MICROFILMING is the answer. Expressed simply, it 
means that anything that has been written or printed 
can be reduced to or put on film. The uses for micro- 
filming are boundless. And the camera owner who seizes 
the opportunity to enter this industry now, will reap 
rich rewards. Your camera and a few simple pieces of 
equipment will start you in business. 


Microfilming is not adapted to the ordinary camera 
that uses film packs or plates. You must have a 35mm 
miniature camera. 

But if you haven’t this type camera, it will Pay you 
well to turn in the one you now have and get a 35mm. 
For you know the fundamentals of taking pictures and 
with the limitless field of microfilming beckoning you, 
for the first time, to the road that leads to big profits, 
you can’t afford to let the opportunity go by. 


WHO NEEDS MICROFILMING? 


Generally, every business, industry, and profession. Specifically, every - 


large organization whose records use storage space that could be 

utilized for other purposes. 

NEWSPAPERS, to reduce “back numbers” space and to keep a per- 
manent copy of every issue. 

MANUFACTURERS, who want to copy engineering data, blue prints, 
files, and other records. 

LIBRARIES, to preserve old and rare books and prints; to protect 
their newspaper files from being clipped, torn, and destroyed; to 
maintain an index file for easy reference. 


ORCHESTRAS, whose files of music can be indexed and a thousand 
compositions put on a comparatively few feet of film. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—who are required by law to keep all policies 
for a definite period of time—more waste space. 


There are literally hundreds of other uses for microfilming. But from these 
few examples, you immediately recognize the fact that the possibilities 
for microfilming are almost without limit. 


2K The GutenbergBible, 
published about 1455, 
is now on film and is 
only one of hundreds 
of rare books and 
prints that we are 
making available to 
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The $100,000 Coma ible’ 








AS A HOBBY 


Those fortunate 35mm owners who use their cameras for 
play and are not interested in how much they can be 
made to pay, will find in microfilming, the most fasci- 
nating use for their cameras that has ever been presented 
to them. And you never know where this hobby will lead. 
Only a few weeks ago, a high executive in a large indus- 
trial concern (and an ardent Leica enthusiast) called us 
before a meeting of his department heads to give them 
information relative to putting on film their files which 
are now using three fioors of storage space. And it all 
resulted from his own enthusiasm in reducing rare books 
to microfilm with his own camera. 


THE DOCTOR—can have a permanent indexed record 
of hospital x-rays, case histories or medical data, on a 
handful of film. 


THE LAWYER—can save money and time on appeal 
cases which require 6 copies of the entire proceedings. 
He can also copy transcripts of testimony. 


THE MUSICIAN—can microfilm and index his entire 
collection of music and that of his friends. 


°° 2-9. €. 2 28 Ff Ff: 2- 2 8 
HOW DO YOU READ MICROFILM? 


On the reading machine pictured—the Optigraph. Two spools of film 
are placed in a Filmbook Cartridge, which completely protects the 
film. Then simply drop the cartridge into the top of the machine— 
you can’t do it wrong. Switch on the light and the image appears on 
the screen. It can be projected the size of the original, or made larger 
or smaller. The Optigraph is the only Reading Machine which offers 
these three degrees of magnification. It is a compact, decorative addition 
to any office or home. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS TODAY! 


The International Filmbook Corporation manufactures all of the equip- 
ment necessary for microfilming—a special 35mm microfilm camera, the 
Minigraph; fine grain special microfilm; a patented continuous film devel- 
oper and fixing mcachine; a low price Fiskeoscope reading machine; and a 
full line of Optigraphs of various sizes and prices. We will show you how to 
start in business for yourself, either on a part or full-time basis. All the 


information you need to acquire a new, steady, and lucrative income will be furnished without 
cost to you or obligation of any kind. 

Those who have profited most from any new industry were the ones with vision. ‘“‘Tomorrows” 
have many times represented the difference between success and lost opportunity. Don’t 
wait if you want to get in on the ground floor of big money. Some other camera owner 


in your vicinity will accept this chance if you let it go by. 









anyone with a reading 
machine such as this 


»— 


Act today. Go to your local camera dealer and ask him about microfilming. 
If he can’t give you the information send us his name along with the coupon. 
We will tell on how to make your camera pay big dividends. Remember, 
no cost or ob 


igation. 





“MODEL A” 


OPTIGRAPH a Se Ff BCop Ee EE ee ee | 


Sure, send me more information about your micro- 
film proposition for 
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INTERNATIONAL FILMBOOK CORPORATION 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT e e e New York District Sales Office: 100 East 42nd St. 
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Just Arrived! 


THE NEW IMPROVED MODEL 


Voigtlander BRILLIAN —— 


with pmectr 
VISION FINDER 


and coMPpARTMENT 
FOR HOUSING FILTER 
OR PORTRAIT LENS 


“15” 


Case, $4.50 








It is the most compact reflecting camera made . . . size 25%gx4Vgx2%. Fitted with f 7.7 
Anastigmat Lens and automatic shutter and mounted in a newly designed handsome Bakelite 
case. Takes standard Brownie No. 2 film and makes 12 pictures to the roll 214x21,. 


TRADE IN Mail orders filled. 
YOUR OLD Send for illustrat- 

CAMERA 
ed Booklet B.T. 


110 WEST 32ND 
World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House. “At the Sign of the Camera” 
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WHAT'S YOUR BUDGET (| 


FOR AN EFFICIENT 


EXPOSURE METER? 


$960 
INSTOSCOPE 























The volume of sales and universal 
satisfaction given by this meter 
when it sold at $6.50 justified a 
reduction to the present price. 
There has been no change in form 
or quality. The identical instru- 
ment with the same conscientious 
work has been put into it. 


This is a real meter and readings 
are based upon and deliver expo- 
sure time on a scientific basis. It 
is worked with one hand and gives 
the desired information in a few 
seconds. 


SOLE LEATHER CASE 50c 





$1475 
MINI-PHOTOSCOP 








NATURAL SIZE 


A new electric exposure meter 
for cine photography, still photog- 
raphy and color, that answers 
every criticism of exposure meters 
and meets the needs of camera 
users under all possible conditions 
—simply, practically and accu- 
rately. 


A Simple Eveready Case Protect- 
ing Meter from Foreground Re- 
flections is Included. 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 


10 West 33rd Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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FTER a summer of beach and vaca- 
tion photography it will be sort of 
nice to welcome the fall with its many 
and diversified camera opportunities. 
There is hunting and football and fields 
of shocked corn and big, yellow pump- 
kins, and a host of other autumn sub- 
jects. 

Color fans in particular should be ready 
to take advantage of the riot of color 
which will present itself when the trees 
commence to change their summer plum- 
age to autumn’s brilliant red and golden 
yellow. 

And what is better than a crisp fall 
day, with just a little zip in the air, when 
you feel like slinging the tripod and 
camera over your shoulder and hiking 
through woods and across fields in search 
of that prize-winning picture! 

—_— & oma 

HE question of film speeds and 

Scheiner ratings has been somewhat 
confusing and is a subject of much con- 
troversy. It seems that different labora- 
tories working independently with the 
same film sometimes arrive at figures 
which do not quite agree with each other. 
While we are heartily in accord with the 
idea that correct exposure is essential to 
good photography, we pause to consider 
the fact that modern film is manufactured 
with such a relatively great latitude that 
to be one reading off on the meter either 
way is not very serious. Of course, we 
are referring to black-and-white, not to 
color where extreme accuracy is much 
more essential. 

We have always contended that any 
picture worth taking is worth one, maybe 
two, extra negatives and it has been our 
practise in making pictures to work along 
that line. We take one exposure accord- 
ing to the data shown by the meter. Then 
we take another, doubling the exposure, 
or if we think the meter reading too low, 
halving it. Very seldom is it that one of 
the resulting negatives is not about nor- 
mal. 

Of course, care must be used in oper- 
ating the meter so that the originally 
selected reading will give at least the 
approximately correct exposure. 

— e a 
UNDREDS of snapshots are being 
mailed in each week for print 
criticism. Naturally it would be impos- 
sible to publish them all. Many are so 
small or of such poor contrast that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make half-tone plates of them. Many, 








too, do not supply enough technical in- 
formation to enable us to properly criti- 
cize them in print and try to tell how the 
difficulties may be overcome. 

What we are doing, therefore, is select- 
ing prints which illustrate faults com- 
mon to a great many. If you do not see 
your print analyzed in the column the 
chances are that the criticism on some 
other picture may apply also to the one 
you submitted and should therefore be 
helpful. 

an= a = 

ERHAPS you recall that in July we 
pondered over the title A.C.G.I. ap- 
pearing after the name of our British 
contributor Leo A. Leigh. Well, we have 
been enlightened by Frank Wilen of 
Brooklyn (and since then by a score of 
others), who reports that the letters rep- 
resent an engineering degree in science 
and technology. The full title is “Asso- 
ciate of City and Guild Institute (of Lon- 
don).” Our thanks to reader Wilen and 
our other friends for sending us this in- 

formation. 

a €@ — 

ECORDS, we guess, were made to be 
broken. In this matter of old film, 
our August “champ,” W. W. Parks of 
Venice, California, must bow in defer- 
ence to Mrs. C. D. Walker of Denver, 

Colorado. 

In January of this year Mrs. Walker’s 
cousin, once an active camera fan, pre- 
sented her with a box of plates dated 
1901, assuring her that that was the actual 
time of their purchase. With little hope 





A. Monroe Courtright, Columbus, 
Ohio, discovers the family pooch try- 
ing very hard to ape the ways of his 


master. 
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for success the plates were exposed and 
developed; and we have seen one of them 
with a print made from it. And it’s a 
very satisfactory print, too. 
oma @ — 

HIS month we have omitted the 

monthly exposure tables which have 
been appearing regularly. Readers have 
suggested that these tables were too cum- 
bersome to carry about inasmuch as a 
different chart for the light factors was 
needed each month. 

We are using this material as the basis 
for a slide rule meter which can be cut 
out and assembled, and which will be 
good for any month. We hope to have it 
ready for you in the next issue. 

= & — 

COUPLE of months ago we men- 

tioned the fact that many readers 
were desirous of owning a better camera 
and were writing to ask us which one we 
would recommend. We gave several rea- 
sons why we could not assist them in 
making a choice and mentioned a few 
important factors which entered into the 
selection of a camera. 

In this issue is an article by William E. 
Henning entitled “Let’s Buy Another 
Camera” in which the author describes 
a few of the more prevalent types of 
cameras on the market today. The illus- 
trations he uses are not intended to rep- 
resent any particular makes, but rather 
to depict in general the various types he 
discusses. So, if you’re thinking about 
getting a new camera and can’t quite de- 
cide what type you want, this article may 
be of real assistance to you. 

— e — 

PEAKING of cameras, there are still 

reverberations marking the aftermath 
of the Uzzell-Jensen debate. Last month 
we said that we might give you a new 
slant by a writer who chose the middle 
ground. In this issue, then, you may en- 
joy reading “Today’s Trend Toward the 
Miniature Reflex” by Karl A. Barleben, 
Jr., in which he tells why he believes this 
type of camera is becoming more and 
more popular among fans. 

Many readers will recognize the name 
of Karl A. Barleben, expert on the sub- 
ject of miniature cameras, whose written 
contributions to the advancement of pho- 
tography have appeared in more than two 
dozen magazines in the United States and 
in Europe. In 1929 he co-authored the 
popular book for free-lance photograph- 
ers, “Cash From Your Camera,” and 
later, “Developing, Printing and Enlarg- 


. (Continued on page 74) 
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Pinch-Hitting For a Staf 





The author joins forces with dozens of news 
photographers in making pictures of the Russian 


trans-Polar fliers. 


PHONE call comes into the edi- 
A torial office of a Southern Cali- 

fornia newspaper. An automobile 
has just been hit by an interurban street- 
car in a town ten miles distant. Two are 
killed. I jump into my car and head for 
the scene of the wreck. Sure enough, 
cars are parked for blocks, jamming traf- 
fic badly. I climb from my car, drag- 
ging a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic in a 20-pound 
camera case after me, and hurry to the 
machine, a crumpled mass of wreckage, 
carried over 100 feet from the crossing 
by the impact of the crash. 

The sun is just setting and lighting is 
very poor, since the damaged side of 
the car is facing away from the sun. A 
photoflash synchonizer is essential, for 
there is too much light to open the shut- 
ter on time and flash a bulb, but not 
enough sunlight for sharp shadow detail 
in the wreck. I took two shots with the 


synchronizer, and two more 
with slow shutter speeds, to 
cover the assignment just 
in case the synchronizer 
had gone sour. Then I 
broke a few speed laws 
returning to the office. 

The flash bulbs hadn’t 
missed, and after looking at 
the negatives the editor 
called our engraver away 
from supper to get cuts 
made for the next edition of the paper. 

Such events are all in the day’s work 
of a news cameraman. I’m not a regular 
news shutter-pusher, but pinch-hitting 
for the regular staff photographer who 
has gone away on vacation. 

I have found that excluding news 
scoops, nearly all assignments are pretty 
much a matter of routine. There are 
regular shots to take of civic evens, 
new buildings under construction, wed- 
dings, both current and golden, amateur 
theatricals, sports, and the like. 

Many of these jobs are to supply “art” 
—all newspaper illustration is called art 
—for feature stories. A feature assign- 
ment is interesting, and easy to carry 
out. Usually the reporter who is to 
write the story accompanies the pho- 
tographer and takes care of all names. 
Either one may furnish the picture ideas, 
but a spread of three to five shots is 


Pictures like these are all in the days work for the news photographer, who meets 
death at every turn. Two died in this auto wreck. A photoflash was used to bring 
out the shadow detail of the interior. 





Amateur Don Downie takes a news photographer's job while 
the staff man is on vacation. His experiences are recounted for 
you in a story that gives a different slant on news photography. 


required to give a general idea of the 
activity. 

For example, one feature assignment 
that I covered was at a local CCC camp. 
The pictures included a “mug” shot of 
the Commander, a shot of the oldest 
recruit teaching the youngest how to 
make his bed, pictures of the boys at 
work painting barracks, and a shot of 
their recreation activities. 

The first assignment that I drew was 
to bring back pictures of a circus and 
fireworks show held at night. I took 
several flash shots of the crowd within 
the stadium. One, showing a portion of 
the packed stands gazing rubber-necked 
at a tight-wire walker 70 feet above the 
ground, appeared in the paper the fol- 
lowing day. So did a shot of “Niagara 


This tennis player 
in action was the 
result of a sports 
assignment. 
Caught in mid-air 
at f 11, 1/1000 
second. 
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News Calak-tucteskonel 


by DON DOWNIE 


Photographs by the Author 


Falls,” a falling wall of fire that made 
an interesting spectacle. I got home at 
2 am. and had to be on the job again 
at 7:30. A news photographer’s job is 
as near a 24-hour stretch as I have yet 
found. 

Our paper is rather conservative. I 
turned in a print of a former All-Ameri- 
can football star who was technical ad- 
viser for a football motion picture being 
filmed nearby. I shot the picture on a 
hot day, and the former star was with- 
out a shirt. The published print showed 
him wearing a very respectable under- 
shirt. Yes, our staff artist was very 
talented. Still, later in the same week, 
the paper carried one of my pictures of 
a group of bathing beauties taken at an 
oil company’s picnic. To my knowledge, 
there were no complaints. One never 


The single motor of the giant Russia-to-California plane was emphasized in this 


news picture made shortly after the landing in Southern California. 


knows what to expect when working for 
a paper. 

High speed sports pictures are fun to 
take. During the time I was on duty, 
tennis was the only sport in season. The 
sports editor said, “Do anything except 
to have them looked posed.” So I 
wound the shutter on my camera up to 
1/1000 second and headed for the local 
tennis tournament. The only way I 
knew to show action was to get the play- 
ers off the ground, so I tried to shoot 
the players in the middle of a high serve, 


or going up after a high bounce. All 
shots were set-ups, for it is too difficult 
to obtain correct focus during compe- 
tition. One thousandth of a second will 
freeze most action, but it won’t stop a 
tennis raquet in full swing. Focal-plane- 
shutter distortion makes the raquet ap- 
pear to bend forward, as does a moving 
race-car when photographed broadside. 

In fast sports work negatives are al- 
ways underexposed, but big enlarge- 
ments are not necessary, and newspaper 
reproduction breaks up any grain that 
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Photographing girls in bathing suits 

is always a happy part of a news 

age seep meme work, This shot got 
i 


y the tor of a conservative paper. 





may be present in the print. I was able 
to stop my lens down to f 11 at 1/1000 
second, and though many photographers 
say that it can’t be done, I was able to 
get a respectably dense negative. 

All the press work I shot was developed 
in D-72 (standard paper developer) di- 
luted two to one. The developer is fast 
—5 minutes is sufficient time—and nega- 
tives are contrasty enough to print most 
pictures on medium paper. 

When .time is at a premium, a single 
developer of this type isa distinct ad- 
vantage. I found it possible to get a 
wet print on the editor’s desk within 15 
minutes after returning to the office. To 
do this, negatives should be placed be- 
tween two pieces of glass under water, 
then excess water sponged off the out- 
side of the glass. Then make your en- 
largement. Of the 200-odd pictures 
which I took on this job, I doubt if one 
of the prints which later appeared in 
the paper was made from a dry negative. 

Of course a novice will run into grief 
on a strange job. I developed half of 
one pack of negatives in hypo before I 
noticed that my fingers were sticky 
rather than oily, as developer makes 
them feel. Luckily I had enough nega- 
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tives left to fill the assignment. 

On another occasion I got my assign- 
ments twisted and photographed the re- 
hearsal of a commercial opera company 
when I should have been at the local 
Department of Recreation play practice. 
Then there was a period of three or 
four days when my synchronizer was 
out of “sync.” So I carried a tripod and 
hoped that all interior shots would be 
in places dark enough to use a bulb or 
time exposure. I finally found out what 
was wrong, and thirty cents worth of 
flashlight batteries put my synchronizer 
back in working condition. I ruined a 
couple of important negatives by burn- 
ing the emulsion off them with the 1000- 
watt light in the enlarger; but that is to 
be expected in rush photography. One 
photo, taken at a nearby race track, of a 
car turning over in mid-air, came apart 
in the enlarger before I had made a print 
from it—and was never published. How- 
ever, I’m going back to that speedway 
for the next race and try to get another 
such shot. 

Cooperation given a news cameraman 
is usually excellent. “I’m photographer 
from the ” is a pass to sacred park- 
ing lots and changes frowns and “No 
Admittance” signs to “Won’t you come in 
and make yourself comfortable.” Oc- 
casionally this cooperation is too much of 
a good thing. In shooting children’s 
playground groups, for instance, it is dif- 
ficult to keep the background from be- 
ing cluttered up with little boys and girls 
who want to have their picture in the 
paper. 

On all assignments I took at least two 
pictures. When the editor is counting 
on art to go with some story, or to liven 
up a dull-appearing page, it doesn’t pay 
to be too stingy with film and flash bulbs, 
especially when the newspaper pays for 
all supplies. 

The fun—it might be called romance— 
ef a news job is that the cameraman 
never knows, when he carries his bulky 
equipment into the office in the morning, 
just what will happen to him before that 
day’s paper goes to press. It may be 
purely routine, or it may be like the 
assignments I was fortunate enough to 
get one rather exciting 14-hour day. 

Our paper received a flash over the 
teletype at 8:45 in the morning that the 
Russian airmen who had flown over the 
Norta Pole, had landed beyond River- 
side. So a reporter and I jumped 
into a car and headed in that direc- 
tion. Additional press reports from Los 
Angeles radio stations which were picked 
up on our car radio informed us that 
the flyers had been taken to the Army 
airport at March Field. When we ar- 
rived at the field we found a half-hun- 
dred newsmen who had spent all the 
previous night at a Los Angeles airport 
waiting for a report that the flyers had 
landed. As soon as the flash came in, 
they boarded chartered airplanes and 
headed for the scene of the big news 
event. 

The Russians were eating breakfast 
when we arrived, and together with the 
group of deadline-nervous newsmen, we 
awaited their appearance. Finally the 


(Continued on page 70) 





Developing Your Film In A Tank 


The time and temperature method of developing 
films has many advantages over the use of trays. 


HILE the tray method of devel- 
\ \ opment described in the Septem- 
ber issue is popular and does not 
require expensive equipment, the tank 
method is a most satisfactory way of 
handling negative material. Tray devel- 
opment is somewhat messy, there is al- 
ways chance of fogging the film, espe- 
cially panchromatic film, and there is 
great danger of scratching or nicking the 
emulsion. The most modern and easiest 
method of development is by tank. The 
tanks are somewhat expensive (between 
$5.00 and $10.00) but the investment is 
generally well worth while. 
The following equipment will be 
needed. 


Developing tank (roll 
or film pack) 

Tank thermometer 

1 quart of developer 


In addition to this list of materials, one 
should have available a room that can 
be made completely dark for loading 
film in the tank. This need be only a 
small closet, in fact, a clothes closet is 
usually the best darkroom to use for 
tank loading owing to the fact that there 
are no windows to darken and the only 
light that is likely to enter is along the 
bottom of the door. A rug or cloth 
pushed against the bottom sill 
will overcome this light leak. 


1 quart of hypo 
Film clips 
Viscose sponge 


Very little equipment is 
required for this easy 
method of developing 
film. 


The roll of film is wound on the spool 
in the darkroom. or a darkened closet. 







The darkroom should be tested for 
light leaks by staying in it for about ten 
minutes. In that time the sensitivity of 
the eye to light increases enormously, 
and any light leaks will be immediately 
noticed. One should not rely on the fact 
that a room may seem dark when it is 
first entered, for small leaks are not seen 
at first. If it is impossible to get a room 
that is completely dark, or if developing 
must be done “in the field” then a chang- 
ing bag such as one can purchase at any 
camera supply house will serve the pur- 
pose. After the tank has been loaded, 
the rest of the developing process may 
be carried on in a normally lighted room. 

There are a great many film tanks on 
the market, and the beginner has a wide 
variety of types from which to choose. 
Most of them are made of bakelite or 
metal. Many styles are adjustable so 
that any one of several sizes of film can 
be developed in them. This type of tank 
is usually best, for the camera enthusiast 
is always likely to change cameras at 
one time or another, and it is well to 
have a tank that is adaptable to changes. 

It is difficult to say whether the metal 
or bakelite tanks are better to use. The 
metal tanks are rugged, and can be 
scalded and almost 
instantly dried and 
put away after use. 
Bakelite reels will 
break if they are 
dropped or careless- 
ly handled and they 
are not easily dried 
for quick re-use if 
one wishes to de- 
velop several rolls 
of film in succession. 
All of the better 
grade of tanks are, 

(Continued on 
page 72) 





Developing and fixing po | be carried 


out in a room under an ordinary light. 
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Why the Candid Camera Was 





This is the picture that caused many 
newspaper readers to inquire about 
the President’s health. 


BARRED 
from the 
WHITE 
HOUSE 


by ROSA REILLY 





Another candid shot taken during 
the season’s opening baseball game 
which made the President appear ill. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S special correspondent investigates the controversy 
as to why the miniature camera was barred from use in photographing the President. 


HE candid camera is certainly non 
grata in political circles. Months 
ago, Stephen Early, Press Secretary 
at the Executive Mansion, barred the 
minicam from Washington. And more 
recently, Mr. Early placed a month’s ban 
—which was later reduced to a few days 
—on two press services because of the 









Distribution of 
these pictures taken 
by Congressmen 
caused AP and Acme 
a bit of trouble. 






Jefferson Island photographic fracas. 

You all recall the melee which followed 
the Democratic love feast on Jefferson 
Island, where, in the early summer, Mr. 
Roosevelt and his followers gathered to 
relax under the trees and renew political 
friendships. 

Here some unconventional photographs 
were taken and dis- 
tributed — pictures 
which showed the 
President and his 
friends in shirt 
sleeves with handy 
glasses at their el- 
bows. 

PoPpuLAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY has endeav- 
ored to sift the 
rumors which flew 
around after this 
occurence from the 
truth. The facts in 
the case are these: 

According to R. 
P. Dorman, General 
Manager of the 
Acme News Pic- 
tures, Inc., his service and the three other 
major news syndicates asked for permis- 
sion to send photographers to Jefferson 
Island to cover the political picnic. This 
request was refused, with the result that 
no photographers attended. 

The world was naturally astounded, 
therefore, to see a few days later four or 
five pictures of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
Senators and Congressmen enjoying 
themselves on Jefferson Island. 

The pictures were released by Acme 
and the Associated Press although they 
had had no cameramen on the Island. 

Where did the pictures come from? 
Who took the photographs? 

Well, the talk around New York and 
Washington is that several Congressmen 
or Senators took the unconventional pho- 





tographs—which weren’t really so un- 
conventional after all—and turned them 
over to Acme and the Associated Press. 

Those in the pictorial “know” also are 
snickering in their sleeves because they 
say Acme and AP thoughtfully provided 
certain of the nation’s representatives 
with photographic equipment so that they 
could take adequate pictures. 

Whether that is true or not cannot be 
verified. However, some abdominal 
laughter has been had all around. The 
President enjoyed himself with a fair 


Ammonia - sensitized film enabled 
newshawk McAvoy to get these candid 
shots of the President at his desk. 
Contrary to rumor the pictures in 
themselves had nothing to do with 
the candid camera ban. 
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measure of privacy, and a good time was 
had by all, even if there were a few pho- 
tographic Peeping Toms in the vicinity. 

Doubtless the whole matter would have 
been forgotten if one of the disgruntled 
news competitors hadn’t let out an awful 
squeal. We are informed—though again 
we cannot verify this statement—that the 
Hearst papers—because they had no Jef- 
ferson Island pictures—raised consider- 
able ado. So much ado in fact, that Mr. 
Early banned the Acme Service and the 
Associated Press from taking any pic- 
tures of our Chief Executive for a month. 

However, Stephen Early is a most gen- 
ial and understanding friend of the press, 
and he later reduced the ban to two or 
three days. 

This brings us to the general subject 
of why the candid camera was barred 
from the President’s general neighbor- 
hood months ago. 

To hear some of the capitol corre- 
spondents tell it, the candid camera was 
barred from the White House because 
Thomas D. McAvoy, staff photographer 
for Life in Washin; ton, stuck his neck 
out too far one time when he took some 
pictures of President Roosevelt with film 
especially treated in ammonia fumes. 

PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY’sS special corre- 
spondent went to Washington and asked 
Mr. McAvoy if he were the camera cul- 
prit 

“No,” Tom answered. “I did take some 
photographs of Mr. Roosevelt with my 
minicam, using film which had been 
placed in an ammonia bath. But I never 
received any complaint about them— 
either from the President or from his 
press Secretary, Steve Early. The pic- 
tures were sold to Time and used in that 
publication in a nicely-handled way. 
They were afterwards turned over to the 
Scripps-Howard Syndicate for newspaper 
use, and also to a foreign press service. 
Nowhere along the line was any criticism 
voiced.” 

That seemed a. straight-from-the- 
shoulder answer. Consequently this re- 
porter thanked Mr. McAvoy and left his 
charming Washington studio, which by 
the way is over a garage. It is, however, 
an ideal spot. A rambling, picturesque 
place where McAvoy maintains both his 
home and his office. It is cooly and mod- 
ernistically furnished with long low 
couches and chairs, neutral carpets and 
hangings, and much photographic equip- 
ment over all. For Mrs. McAvoy is also 
a photographer. And has done some ex- 
cellent work on her own account which 
recently appeared in Life. 

The next port of call was the Mayflow- 
er Hotel where more important decisions 
are made in Washington than even on 
the floor of the Senate. It was an ideal 
spot for reflection, with all the elite of 
the Capitol City and points east, north, 
south, and west, stepping around to the 
strains of an exciting tango tune, while 
dowagers sipped tea, and politicians, lob- 
byists, and press correspondents drank 
whiskey. 

Over a pot of Java your scribe was 
wondering what would be the next step 
to take when a representative from one 
of the largest and best news services in 


(Continued on page 86) 














Preserving A Diamond-Scratched Message 
by Harold P. Strand 





HILE working on a contract to 

\ \ take pictures of the Old Manse, 

famous home of both Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Ralph Waldo Emerson, at 
Concord, Massachusetts, I became at- 
tracted by the writing on one of the 
window panes. 

The words were cut into the glass by 
Mrs. Hawthorne, wife of the great writer, 
when they were living at the Old Manse 
in 1884 and 1885. Using a diamond ring 
she cut the inscription whose lines read 
thus: 

“Endymion painted in this room— 
finished January 20, 1844. 

“Una Hawthorne stood on this window 
sill January 22, 1845. While the trees 
were all glass chandeliers [icicles] a 
goodly show which she liked much tho 
only ten months old.” 

The first inscription had reference to 
a copy of the picture, Endymion, which 
she painted in the room, and the second 
to an event a year later. When presum- 
ably she held little Una on the window 
sill. 

It was difficult to get permission to 


photograph the inscriptions but the 
real difficulty, however, proved to be 
the fly screen that was tacked all around 
the outside of the window frame. You 
can imagine what a fine background this 
would make for any picture. 

In Fig. 1 can be seen just what was ob- 
tained from an exposure of the pane 
from a point about four feet away, inside 
the room, looking out. The dark patches 
are branches of pine trees, out of focus. 
Some of the letters have been touched 
up with a fine pen and white ink to make 
them more legible for the copying to be 
described. 

The camera used was a Zeiss Orix, 10x 
15 cm. with a Tessar 16.5 cm. f 4.5 lens. 
The exposure was made with the sun on 
the other side of the house, so there was 
just good reflected light from the sky on 
the window. The time given was 1/10 sec. 
at f 16 on Eastman Super Sensitive 
Pan film, I determined to get the writing 


¢on a print without the fly screen and 





Fig. 2. Asheet of celluloid was placed over the photo- 
graph and the inscription traced. 








The Old Manse at Concord, Mass., 
once the home of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his family. 


other objectionable background. 

The method I used to accomplish this 
purpose, was to take a sheet of clear cel- 
luloid and lay it on the 8x10 print and 
tack both of them down to a drawing 
board with thumb tacks. A slim rat tail 
file was sharpened on an emery wheel 
on one end until it had a fine sharp point, 
and this was used as a 
cutting instrument to 
copy the writing on the 
celluloid. Care was tak- 
en to copy accurately 
every line and curve in 
the original. Some of 
the bubbles in the glass 
were also traced to make 
it look more natural. 

When completed, the 
celluloid was lifted off 
the board as in Fig. 2 
and I found that I had 
a good negative that 
could be used to make 
a contact print in the 
usual manner. However, 
it must be remembered 
that the celluloid is per- 
fectly clear and a very 
short exposure to the 
printing light was necessary. I found 
that with the printing frame held about 
five feet from a ten watt lamp, an ex- 
posure of about one second was all that 
could be given.—® 


Fig. 1. A photograph of the pane 


showing the inscription cut with a 
diamond. 
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A mirrored reflection of the 
beautifully ee re- 
ception room where models 

await their assignments. 
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Powers 


The head of the world's largest model bureau reveals many interesting things about his famous 
models, and tells how he makes his selections from among the world's most beautiful girls. 


NE day a year or two ago when 
we were having one of our regu- 
lar Manhattan cloudbursts, the 

office door opened and in swam a little 
slip of a girl looking exactly like a half- 
drowned kitten. 

Her hat was a handful of wet feathers. 
Her knitted skirt had stretched almost 
to the floor, and there were beads of 
water dripping from her pointed chin. 

She looked as little like a svelte society 
girl accustomed to wearing gorgeous eve- 
ning gowns or Chinchilla coats as any- 
one you can imagine. But that was just 
what she was doing within a week— 


modeling the latest evening clothes before 
the critical cameras of New York’s fore- 
most fashion photographers. Her name 
is Wilma Baard, and today she is one 
of the most successful models in the 
business. 

My models’ bureau is filled with girls 
like that. Not all of them 
are beautiful in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. 
But they have that in- 
definable something 
camermen_ call photo- 
genic—a picture person- 
ality that leaps right out 


John Robert Powers talks to a beginner, Jean Hughes, whom he 
believes is destined for a brilliant career as a model. 


at you from a photograph. 

It keeps my nose to the grindstone 
trying to find girls of that type. A day 
never passes that I don’t interview at 
least 200. They come from every corner 
of the country, many of them spending 
their last dollar in a desperate effort to 


Model Beatrice Imhoff returns from Bermuda 
whence she was sent by a steamship company to 


pose for advertising pictures. 














Above: Photographer 
Wm. Rittler’s unusual 
study of Betty Mc- 
Laughlen, who for obvi- 
ous reasons, is said to be 
the perfect model. 


Below: Florine McGuire’s 
charming smile keeps her 
busy posing for toothpaste 


advertisements. 


















Right: This unusual 
icture of versatile 
uella Hurd attracted 
nation-wide attention. 


Below: Models leaving 
on assignment. They 
carry hat boxes to keep 
fragile costumes from 
being crushed. 
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4 Left: In the reception 

‘4 room, models and appli- 

i cants await their turn to 
see John Powers. 


prove that they are lovely enough to become satisfactory mannequins. 

Out of all those interviews, I’m lucky to find two or three a week who will do. 
Those are the girls whose glowing pictures you admire every time you pick up 
a national magazine. 

The peculiar part about it all is that I can never tell when or where a startling 
Cinderella will pop up. A few years ago I decided I didn’t have time to give a 
personal interview to every girl who applied for a job. So I placed one of my 
trained ex-models who had a practiced eye for pulchritude at a desk in the outer 
office. Her job was to weed out the girls who obviously had no possibilities and 
explain to them that we had all places filled for the time. I had some big ideas 
about secluding myself in the inner office and devoting more time to promotion 
and developing new outlets for the talents of my clients. 

Within a week under this new system, I almost lost two girls who later became 
as successful as any I’ve ever had. It taught me once and for all that women 
are poor judges of other women, at least from a photographic point of view. Now 
I attend to all reception room interviews myself and keep my secretary busy with 
“important matters” in the inner office. Musical comedy producers with an eagle 
eye for publicity are constantly talking about sure-fire formulas they have 
evolved for selecting beautiful girls. To my mind, this is all clap-trap. Theatrical 
genius can make any reasonably personable girl look beautiful across the, foot- 
lights, with the right makeup and clothes. But this won’t pass muster before 
a still camera, especially in the hands of an advertising photographer. 

I personally don’t give a darn how a girl looks on the street. What I’m inter- 





Left: An exotic study 
of model Louella Hurd 
by photographer Oppe. 


Right: This ultra-chic 
ensemble modeled by 
Louella Hurd, was 
photographed by 
Arthur O’Neill. 


Below: Martha Muz- 
zey, whose forte is 
cigarette advertise- 
ments, in another un- 
usual O’Neill study. 





Right: Behind..these 
twenty telephones are 
the appointment pads 
of Powers’ most 
popular models. 


ested in is how she will photograph. It takes a while to develop an unerring 
sense of selection, but over a period of years I’ve developed it to such a degree 
I rarely look at a person any more except in terms of his or her photographic 
potentialities. 

The girls in the office tease me about what they call my “camera eye.” Once, 
just to show me what it felt like to be “under the eye,” Fairfax Kirby, one of 
my best models, showed up at the office with a minicam and asked if I’d mind 
if she snapped a few candids. 

I told her to go right ahead while I was attending to the morning mail. 

The first thing I knew, the insistent clicking of the camera’s shutter began to 
get my goat. If I reached up to scratch my head, it would click. If I picked up a 
cigarette, it would click. It even clicked before I had the satisfaction of finish- 
ing a good yawn. I’m an old-time actor, but I never felt so self-conscious before 
in my life. Just as I was about to get up and yell for help, Fairfax began to giggle. 

“Now maybe you'll know how I felt the first time I came in for an inter- 
view,” she laughed. “I was so scared my tongue was sticking to the roof of 
my mouth, and I thought sure my knees would knock together so loudly that you 
couldn’t hear me speak.” 

That is undoubtedly the way most of my new applicants feel. But the ones 
who make the grade very soon get over it. Really beautiful women in other 
walks of life become notoriously self-conscious and posy when people are con- 
tinually staring at them. My top models never have those complexes. It’s their 
ability to act natural and reserved that leads to suc- (Continued on page 92) 
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Left: Jane Davis, 
photographed by 
the Paal Studios, 
is famous for her 
modeling of smart 
clothes for leading 
women’s maga- 
zines. 
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Amateur Films Tragedy 


T ISN’T every reporter or news cam- 

eraman who gets a scoop, so when a 
rank amateur beats the professionals to 
the scene of a news event, and gets good 
pictures, that is news. 

That is what Key Mason, an amateur 
of 104 South Street, Tampa, Florida, 
thinks anyway. 

Mason was in his back yard snapping 
pictures when he heard men shouting 


Left: Body of 
electrocuted line- 
man suspended by 
safety belt as 
friends rushed to 
his aid. Below: 
The lineman being 
lowered to the 
ground by his fel- 
low workers. 














a half block from his house. Then two 
electrical linemen raced up the street. 
Realizing that something unusual was 
happening, he followed, still holding his 
camera. 

A block from his home he found trag- 
edy. A lineman had accidentally touched 
a live wire and received 2300 volts of 
electricity through his body. His safety 
belt had kept him from falling, and he 
was hanging, unconscious, at the top of 
the pole. He died without regaining con- 
sciousness. 

Mason had one unexposed film left in 
his camera, but he ran across the street 
to a drugstore and bought more. In all 
he took nine pictures with his Agfa- 
Ansco 2% x 3% box camera. 

The Tampa Morning Tribune bought 
and published two of his scoop pictures. 

Mason says of the accident in part.... 
“I don’t know how others feel in shooting 
such pictures, but I was so nervous I 
could hardly hold the camera still.” 


The Optical Finder Reversed 


WNERS of the Argus, Leica and 

other still and movie cameras 
equipped with a direct vision optical view 
finder will note that if the camera is 
turned facing the operator, the finder 
will act approximately as a 2x telescope. 
This factor is in proportion to the angle 
covered by the lens. 

Before photographing small objects, 
such as birds, etc., especially with a tele- 
photo lens, the subject may be consid- 
erably enlarged by following this sugges- 
tion.—L. B. Stumpf, New Orleans, La. 





Finger-Tip Control For Flood and Flash Bulbs 
by H. E. Maxwell 








box for the amateur who likes to 

make gadgets. Several exper- 
iences with my lighting equipment sug- 
gested the need for this device. First 
I burned out several flood bulbs too soon 
because I did not have the series-parallel 
arrangement to pre-heat the filament. 
Another need for this control box came 
to mind after standing for thirty minutes 
waiting for a neighbor’s child to pose for a 
flash picture. My arm and patience were 
worn out from holding the hand flash 
“just to the right and above the camera 
tripod”. 

Thus arrived the need for a control 
box which would series-parallel the flood 
lights, so that during the arranging and 
focusing the lights would burn dim and 
not be using up the two hour burning 
life of the bulb. The other requirement 
would be for the control to fire flash 
bulbs in either or both of two floor 
standards by pressing a button near the 
camera and within the reach of the cable 
release. (I do not use synchronized 
flash.) 

The finished product is shown in Fig. 
1. The parts are listed below, but do not 
include the A. C. feeder cord to the box 
or the lamp cord connections. 

2 two-way outlets with wall fixture 
plate. 

2 double pole, double throw toggle 
switches. 

1 door bell push button. 

1 44-inch Bakelite top. 

1 insulated staple. 

3 feet rubber-covered solid wire No. 
14 or 16. 

2 feet flexible stranded extension cord. 

Solder, solder iron, screws, screw 
driver, brace and bit, 14-inch drill, saw, 
hammer, glue, 1-inch finishing nails and 
three-ply wood. 


H-: is a home-made light control 
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PUSH BUTTON OUTLET 


WIRING DIAGRAM 











Most of this material can be purchased 
at a radio or a 5 and 10 cent store. 

The outside dimensions of the box are 
5”x6”"x334” deep. Before putting the box 
together a rectangular opening is cut in 
the center of each long side of the box to 
take the two-way outlets. Care must be 
taken to cut these openings so the outlets 
will just fit thru the wood and leave room 
for the two wing-fasteners to be screwed 
down to the box. Do not mount the out- 
lets to the box at this time. After this 
is finished put the box sides together with 
glue and nails. 

The bottom is 14” larger all around, to 
prevent tipping. After cutting the base 

_ you can set the joined box sides on the 


base board and mark it so that it will 
be centered and then nail it thru the 
bottom, with the small finishing nails. 
Fut the glue on before nailing the base 
in place. 

The next step is to cut the top to fit 
flush on the outside dimensions of the 
box. This can be made from three ply 
wood or 4” Bakelite. The writer used 
the latter as it was available from the 
front of an old radio panel. Mark six 
holes for drilling with clearance for the 
size screws that you have at hand, to 
fasten top of box down to the sides. Draw 
diagonal lines across the face very lightly. 
This centers the position of the finger tip 
part of the push button when in place. 
Its mounting holes are then marked for 
drilling. In my case, using a Bakelite 
top, these holes were drilled and tapped 
with 6-32 threads, but with a wooden top, 


Right: Fig. 1. 
The finished 
control box. 
Below: Fig. 2. 
The wiring 
completed and 
the box ready 
for final assem- 
bly. 








the push button can be screwed down. 

Drill a 4%” hole in the exact center of 
the top. Fasten a small length of the 
rubber covered wire to each electrical 
connection of the push button. Shove 
the wires down thru the hole and fasten 
the entire button assembly down on the 
Bakelite. 

You can readily see that if the wires 
are not put on before mounting the push 
button it will be difficult to connect them. 

The two toggle switches (purchased at 
a radio store) are mounted by drilling a 
14” hole in the middle of the space be- 
tween the rim of the push button and 
edge of the piece. This keeps the top of 
the box in a symmetrical design. Shove 
the toggle switches up thru the back and 
adjust the back lock nut, so that the 
switches fit flush when the top ring collar 
is screwed on. The toggles are:mounted 
so that they snap from side to side and 
not in the other direction, unless your 
box is made larger than the dimensions 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The most gruesome and horrifying pictures you see in newspapers 
and magazines are mild compared to the many that are censored. 
Newswriter Baird tells why the public seldom sees such pictures. 


‘6 ORRIBLE!” “Indecent!” “Re- 
volting!” 
Newspaper readers are often 


shocked—or at any rate pretend they are 
—by the crime pictures and semi-nude 
photographs that appear daily in the pub- 
lic prints; and in expressing their disap- 
proval they generally employ one or 
more of the above adjectives. 

What would they say, I wonder, if they 
could see some of the pictures that the 
papers don’t print! 

Almost every day there is placed on 
the desk of a city editor some photo- 
graphs he decides are unfit for his readers 
to see. And almost as often there comes 
to the attention of the city police some 
photograph they decide nobody should 
see. 

In the case of the city editor, he shakes 
his head sadly and sends the photograph 
to the newspaper morgue, there to be per- 
manently buried. 

In the case of the police, they destroy 
the photograph. At least, they are sup- 
posed to destroy it. Sometimes they 
don’t. Often it will find its way into the 
pocket of some policeman with an itch- 
ing palm, or into the possession of a court 
bailiff with a psychopathic weakness, and 
like as not it will eventually get back 

























































Above: 


run. The victim, who 


moved. 
Right: 


order at Palermo, Italy. 


Some Pictures Are 
Forbidden 


by EDWIN BAIRD 


Most editors considered this too gruesome to 

had been about to leap, was 
pinned between wall of the cab and the bulkhead. The 
steel had to be cut away before the body could be re- 


Long dead Capucian monks, still dressed in 
cowls, keep eternal vigil in the catacombs of their 


into circulation, only to be con- Three Negroes hanged by an irate mob. Some 
editors feared this picture would incite race riots. 


fiscated all over again. 

The pictures the newspapers sup- 
press are taken by their own cameramen, 
and also by the official photographers 
from police headquarters and the cor- 
oner’s office. They are mostly photographs 
of persons who have met violent death. 
Gruesome pictures of bodies covered with 
gore, sometimes burnt or mangled be- 
yond recognition. 

Whenever a man or woman is found 
dead from unnatural causes—whether 
murder, suicide, or a hit-and-run driver 
—the news cameraman reaches the spot 
almost as soon as the official photogra- 
pher. Sometimes even sooner. He grabs 
a picture of the corpse and hurries back 
to his office with it. The city editor will 
study it thoughtfully, and probably de- 
cide it’s too grisly for the public appe- 
tite. 

The police photographer, with more 
time to work, will not only take a close- 
up of the corpse, but pictures of the sur- 
roundings as well. If there is any sus- 
picion of murder, the police want photo- 
graphs of the body and scene, on the 
chance that the state’s attorney’s office 
may later need them in prosecuting the 
murderer—though often the courts rule 
out such photographs 
as evidence. 

At Chicago Police 
Headquarters, in. the 
Bureau of Identifica- 
tion, there is an accu- 
mulation of frightful 
exhibits taken by po- 
lice photographers— 
photographs of mur- 
dered persons, of per-~ 
sons killed in gas ex- 





plosions, or burned to death in fires, or 
who have killed themselves by leaping 
from tall buildings, or who have been 
picked up in the streets, mangled by mo- 
torists. A photographic chamber of horrors! 

These are the pictures that the public 
never sees. And perhaps it is just as 
well that the public doesn’t see them. 
Most of them are unspeakably shocking. 

Just to give you an idea: in that cham- 
bers of horrors there is a photograph of 
a man and woman, both nude and both 
slain in bed by the woman’s jealous hus- 
band. Another picture of a woman’s 
decomposed body photographed in a 
filthy hovel, where it had lain for more 
than a month. A picture of a girl’s body 
crushed almost to a pulp by a leap from 
a twenty-story window. The charred 
remains of a man dragged from beneath 
the wreckage of his burnt automobile. 
And others even worse. 

Lately, the mewspapers have been 
somewhat more liberal in their attitude 
toward ugly pictures, possibly due to the 
competition of their brethren on the new 
pictorial magazines who have few 
scruples when it comes to sensationalism. 
But back in the days of Prohibition, when 
bootleggers and hijackers were killing 
each other and scattering cadavers hel- 
ter-skelter, the papers had a rigid rule 
against printing pictures of dead bodies. 

It was at this time that a young man 
named Hal Andrews, then editing a house 
organ for the Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany, noticed on the city desk of the 
Herald and Examiner a photograph of 
a slain gangster—one Pasqualino Lolardo. 
(Please turn to the next page) 
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Lolardo lay on his back upon a rich rug, 
in the fabric of which was woven a bird 
of beautiful plumage, wings spread as if 
in heavenward flight. Beneath Lolardo’s 
dark head was a velvet cushion (placed 
there by his wife) and around his life- 
less body were various pieces of ornate 
furniture. 

Lolardo had been “entertaining three 
friends,” his widow later told the police, 
and they were making merry, clinking 
glasses and laughing and joking, when 
all at once she heard a fusillade of shots. 
When she rushed into the room, she 
found her husband lying dead, his face 
almost torn away. His mysterious guests 
had vanished. 

So here lay Lolardo in a mass of blood, 
the victim of his playful “friends.” 

Harry Canfield, who was then city edi- 
tor of the Herald and Examiner, gazed at 
the picture and shook his head. 

“I wish,” he said regretfully, “I could 
run this just as it is.” 

“How will you run it?” asked Andrews. 

“In the usual way, of course. We'll 
block out the body and paint in a Maltese 
cross.” Canfield laughed bitterly. “You 
know: X marks the spot where the body 
was found.” 

Instantly there was born in Hal An- 
drews’ mind the idea for a book. A book 
of forbidden photographs. Eventually it 
appeared. It was called X Marks the 





Picture of Sammy Malega, slain 
gangster, witheld from publication. 


Spot, and it presented 64 pages of pic- 
tures that were verboten in all news- 
paper offices. 

Frightful pictures, most of them, and 
they told a frightful story. The story 
of a great city terrorized by bands of 
ruthless outlaws. 

There was the photograph of Patrick 
King lying dead in a pool of blood in 
Jerry O’Connor’s gambling joint; the 
photograph of Frank Capone, brother of 
Al, propped on a slab at the county 
morgue, his throat a mass of gunshot 
wounds; the repellent picture of “Dyna- 
mite Joe” Brooks and Edward Harmen- 
ing, found dead in their car, their faces 
almost obliterated after rival gangsters 
had finished with them. 

And there was the picture of “Schemer” 
Drucci in the morgue, a _ particularly 
ghastly thing; Dominick Aiello lying dead 
in a fetid street of Little Italy; the body 
of “Stubby” McGovern, shot and killed 
in a gay cabaret on New Year’s Eve; 
“Dingbat” Oberta, taken for a ride in 
his own car and shot through the head 
by a gentleman in the back seat; the 
wierdly gruesome picture of his body- 

(Continued on page 76), 











News Photographer Covers Odd Assignment 








HE bird is not a New Zealand Dodo. 
It is, prosaically enough, nothing 
more than a common nighthawk. How- 
ever, the pictures and the story serve as 
an excellent illustration of what you 
might expect if you were a staff news- 
paper photographer. Routine, of course, 
but none the less unusual. 
Vernon Hagelin, staff photographer for 











the Moline, Ill., Daily Dispatch, was 
given the assignment of photographing the 
fledgling for his paper. 

Nighthawks do not build nests, but lay 
their eggs on flat, gravelled roofs. This 
one was hatched out on the roof of the 
Moline postoffice. 

Many bird and animal pictures appear 
amateurish because the photographer fails 
to get his camera down to the level of his 
subject. In fact, it is often wise to drop 
the camera slightly below the object. This 
one was photographed at subject level. 

Both pictures were taken with Zeiss 
Maximar A, 9x12 cm., f 4.5 cameras, 
equipped with Compur shutters. Both 
were loaded with Agfa Super Plena- 
chrome filmpacks. 

A groundglass was used for focusing 
and the bellows extended to its full double 
extension. The Weston meter showed 


proper exposure to be a full second at 
f 32 or 1/5 second at f 14. The bird was 
alarmed and breathing heavily, a condi- 
tion that called for a snapshot. The pho- 
tographer decided that depth of focus 
was very limited, so the pictures were 
finally taken at f 16, 1/5 second. 

In addition to the time element, there 
was another reason for not getting the 


Below: Photographer 
Hagelin taking the picture 
of a baby nighthawk (left), 
camel out on the roof. 





greatest depth of focus possible. The baby 
nighthawk was an excellent example of 
protective coloring in birds, and it was 
advantageous to “fuzz” the background, 
to keep him from blending with his sur- 
roundings. 

An interesting part of the assignment 
was the effort the mother bird made to 
distract the photographer’s attention by 
falling heavily to the roof and fluttering 
her wings as if she were wounded. 

The picture of the nighthawk was used 
as a four column cut in a full-page pro- 
motional campaign by the Moline Daily 
Dispatch. 





A Camera Stand For Table Top Use 


MATEURS who make a hobby of 
photographing miniature scenes or 
objects will find the table camera stand 
a helpful accessory. 
This stand, which 
can actually be 
constructed in a 
few minutes, offers 
the photographer a 
convenient means 
of adjusting his 
camera at unusuel f. 
angles while work- Camera stand in 
ing on a table top use. 
or bench where the 
ordinary tripod cannot be used. A heavy 
base of hardwood holds the camera 
steady in the desired position while the 
groundglass or plate holders are being 
changed, or while the exposure is being 
made. By reversing the position of the 
camera on the stand, either “down” or 
“up” angle shots can be made. 
The dimensions of the camera stand 
shown in the photograph are as follows: 





Lower base (heavy hardwood)—7” x 4” 
x 2”; upper hinged camera base (sea- 
soned wood of any kind)—7” x 4” x 34”. 
Upper and lower bases are hinged at 
one end by a suitably-sized cabinet 
hinge. The adjustable arm, by which the 
hinged camera base is locked at any de- 
sired angle, may be made from either 
plywood or metal. A common radio 
knob with a long threaded shaft, bolted 
through the upper base, makes a con- 
venient locking device. The camera is 
attached to the stand by a bolt threaded 
to fit the standard trivod fitting on the 
camera. Dimensions can be varied, de- 
pending on the size of the camera to be 
used, but the size of the stand given here 
is suitable for all cameras up to and 
including those using 4” x 5” films or 
plates. By making the adjustable arm 
long enough to permit the hinged camera 
base to be set at an angle of ninety de- 
grees to the lower base, the stand be- 
comes handy for making ‘vertical shots. 
—Stratford Enright, Hollywood, Calif. 
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_ Shooting Football Pictures 


Now is the time for you to get out your camera and have 


a try at one of the most thrilling branches of sports pho- 
tography—taking action pictures on the football field. 


after a time, gets bored with por- 

traiture or landscapes, try shooting 
some action pictures. They'll pep up 
your sluggish attitude. 

Now is the time of the year when the 
football season is starting all over the 
country. That game offers splendid op- 
portunities for the amateur photographer 
to have a lot of fun and possibly get 
some excellent pictures. 

Here are some suggestions, based upon 
my own experiences, that may prove of 
value to you in shooting football action 
pictures. 

The spectators’ seats are usually too 
far away from the field for good work 
without using a telephoto lens. Since 
many of us do not have such equipment, 
some arrangement is necessary to obtain 
permission to work near the side lines. 
For that reason it is best to start with 
high schools or small colleges. Here is 
one plan. Call on the coach. He may 
let you take pictures, especially if he 
knows that you will give him a few of 
the best ones. Explain that you will be 
careful not to get in the way. 

Here is another approach. All col- 
leges and most large high schools put 
out an annual yearbook with pictures 
concerning school life. These usually 
contain fine group pictures but some- 
times have bad action shots. The editor 
should be interested in obtaining good 
ones. Tell him that you will give him 
some of the best prints for his annual if 
he will see that you have the chance to 
take them. The price of admission is 
very little compared to the pictures you 
may get. 

The pictures shown here were taken 
for a college annual as part of my regu- 
lar work. No official difficulty was en- 
countered in obtaining them. Several 
other students, too, were allowed to take 
pictures on the sideline without any spe- 
cial permission. 


I’ YOU are the sort of person who, 











by HAROLD SORBYE 


(Photographs by the Author) 


The photographer figured out what a certain play would be and was on hand to 
hth 


catc 


If one of the two plans does not work, 
there may be some part of the field 
where the spectators are allowed close 
to the line, or on the ends of the field, 
and this, then, will have to do. 

At this time of the year the sun is 
not very brilliant and there are often 
poor light conditions. Games usually 


Below: The player catching a pass 
was given pictorial meaning by the 
other players in the background. 








Off To A Touchdown: Almost the entire team was in action when the photog- 
rapher caught this splendid example of blocking and running. 


is exciting shot of a runner being tackled near the sidelines. 


do not start until 2 p.m. or later, and 
you will have to use a shutter speed of 
1/200 second, or faster, to stop action in 
such light. Consequently your camera 
should have a lens speed of f 4.5 or 
greater. Use Super X or other super- 
censitive pan film. A good exposure 
meter is always worth while. Lacking 
this, give plenty of exposure and hope 
for the best. 

There are times when a lens shade 
may be a big help. A direct view, wire- 
frame type of finder is the best for this 
work. Good results were secured with 
a 6% x 9 cm. camera with an f 4.5 lens. 
The shutter was cet at 1/250 second, lens 
at f 4.5 or f 5.6 and focus at 25 or 30 feet. 
This will cover most any play from 15 
to 20 feet up to any reasonable distance. 
Of course conditions vary at times. 

When on the field don’t make a nuis- 
ance of yourself. If you take your pic- 
tures while standing in front of the 
crowd, you will be about as welcome as 
the measles. This makes it necessary to 
take most pictures from a crouching 
position. Low angle shots, luckily, can 
be very impressive. 

Every play should be figured out in 
advance. Decide about what will happen 
and place yourself in the best position 
to photograph the action. If the play 
goes the wrong way you will be out of 
luck. A knowledge of the game is a 
very valuable asset. 

Remember that if the players are too 
far away they will be very small on the 
film. If they are too close'a very high 
shutter speed is necessary to stop the 
action. You will have no time to make 
last minute adjustments. 

If at all possible, get some bird’s-eye 
views from a high place. To do this you 
may have to get far away, but you can 


(Continued on page 74) 
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My Experiences As A Snake 


by HUGH DAVIS as told to BARON CREAGER 


Here's a thrilling camera adventure for you fans who are bored with everyday picture taking. Hugh 
Davis has been photographing snakes for seventeen years, Let him tell you how he goes about it. 


Above: 
Diamondback rattler. 
e author making the closeup. 
for the cameraman and a noose with whic 


NE day last spring I was flat on 

my belly near the forbidden en- 

trance to a rattlesnake den. I had my 
little movie camera trained on the hole 
among the rocks to catch the half dozen 
rattlers slithering vigorously toward the 
opening. : 

From,a point of vantage above and 
behind, another member of the party 
called to me, “Don’t move!” 

I knew what that meant. We had 
spotted half a dozen rattlers sunning 
themselves at various points not far from 
the den entrance and after calculating 
the route they would take to reach the 
den when disturbed, I had picked the 


All photographs 
by Hugh Davis 


Closeup of North America’s most poisonous snake, the 
He’s just as dangerous as he looks. 
The e ae includes a shield 


Right: 


to capture the snake. 


spot from which to shoot my pictures. 
But we had overlooked one full-grown 
rattler and I was directly in the path he 
must take to reach the den. He must 
either go over me, or around me. 
Needless to say, I didn’t move a muscle 
and it was soon obvious that the rattler 
had chosen to go around instead of over 
me. Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
him slip along beside my outstretched 
arm, not more than six inches from my 
face. His only interest at the time was 
in reaching that den among the rocks. 
Had I tried to get out of there, or had I 
moved a hand or foot, he would have 
nailed me. No doubt about it. When we 


” 













Above: California Boa, which attains 
a length of about 18 inches, swallow- 
ing a mouse which it has killed by 
the constriction of its coils. 


Below: A king snake, deadly enemy of the rattler, 
which it usually bests in a fight, swallowing a blue racer. 








screened the film it looked as if that one 
rattler had been rehearsed for a particu- 
larly good piece of closeup action. 

In photographing snakes, there are 
times when you must not move and 
times when you must move with all the 
speed at your command. It depends on 
snakes and circumstances. 

In this instance the impression may be 
gained that I was taking unnecessary 
chances with that rattlesnake den, but 
that was not the case. The prone posi- 
tion was advisable for photographic rea- 
sons. A snake’s eye view would make 
the pictures more realistic and valuable 
for the purpose, which was a safety first 
film for, oil field workers who are con- 
stantly exposed to snake hazards. Fur- 
thermore, I knew what to do in an 
emergency and I had taken the obvious 
precautions. 

The invariable rule is to take no 
chances with poisonous snakes. A better 
rule for the beginner in snake photog- 
raphy is to take no chances with snakes 
at all, for the beginner is not equipped 
to distinguish between poisonous and 
non-poisonous. Having been photograph- 
ing snakes for 17 years, I know the sub- 
ject like a veteran news photographer 
knows his news. In photographing snakes 
for study and studying snakes for pho- 
tography, I have acquired a pretty thor- 
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ough knowledge of reptiles and I am pre- 
pared to debunk a lot of the terrifying 
traditions that seem to persist about our 
snakes. 

Let’s start with the spreading adder. 
He is pictured in these pages in the act 
of swallowing, or attempting to swallow, 
a frog. 

Almost anyone will tell you that the 
cpreading adder is one of the most poi- 
sonous North American snakes when, as 
a matter of fact, he is not poisonous at 
all. He secretes no poison and he has no 
fangs with which to inject it. He does 
have some vicious appearing characteris- 
tics, but he is more like a rooster that 
ruffles his feathers in bluff. The spread- 
ing adder will not even bite! 

More about that later. Let me relate, 
now, the incident connected with the 
picture of the spreading adder attempt- 
ing to swallow the frog. 

I was some distance from a small 
stream when I heard the unmistakable 
croak of a frog in distress. The sound 
indicated to me the opportunity of a pic- 
ture of a snake about to make a meal, 
and by the repeated croaks, I located 
the snake and his victim. I was fortunate 
in being able to snap the picture while 
the pose was good. 

In this case the adder was not alarmed 
by my presence, and set out to correct 
the error in his technique. He had at- 
tempted to swallow the frog hind parts 
first, but found it was impossible. So, 
without freeing the frog, the adder gave 
a remarkable exhibition of the flexibility 
of his jaws by working the victim into 
position for head-first swallowing, with 
the frog croaking meanwhile with all his 
might. Even after the frog became a 
meal, his cries could be heard faintly 
from within the snake until he was 
smothered. 

The spreading adder has two sharp 
teeth, but they are not for attack. Caught 
by an adder, a hop toad will puff him- 
self up to avoid being swallowed, but 
at that point the adder brings his sharp 
teeth into play, puncturing the toad and 
deflating him. 

The adder is constructed somewhat 


A spreading adder tried to swallow 

this seg fans first but found it impos- 

sible so he reversed the procedure and 
started anew. 


The lens was not quite fast enough to 
stop the weaving heads of this brood 
of pigmy rattlesnakes shown with 
the mother snake. 


Photographer 


like a cobra. He has 
the ability to spread 
his head, and he will 
weave and hiss his 
threats, giving the 
impression that he 
is very dangerous. 
But even if he 
strikes, it is with 
closed mouth. Very 
definitely, hé is not 
a poisonous snake. 

Before I learned 
better, I used to 
keep my camera 
cocked for a picture 
of the fabulous 
hoop snake that is 
supposed to seize its 
tail in its mouth and 
roll down hill. There is no such snake 
and the only logical explanation for the 
story is that some species of snakes are 
often found lying in a circle in the mud. 

The jointed snake of fable which, when 
struck with a stick, flies apart, and later 
assembles itself, does not exist. There 
does exist a sort of legless lizard with a 
“detachable” tail, but it is a defense 
mechanism. This lizard, attacked or 
seized, causes the tail to part from the 
body. The lizard remains motionless, but 
the tail squirms vigorously, thus attract- 
ing attention and permitting the lizard 
to escape. He grows a new tail in place 
of the one that dropped off and died. 
The new tail is at first horney in texture, 
possibly explaining the stories about 
horned snakes. 

The horned snake is a myth, except in 
carnivals, and those reptiles acquired 
their horns by an operation. A horny 
growth may be attached to a base and 
the base introduced into a slit in the 
snake’s skin and the incision will heal 
so that it almost defies detection. 

Some farmers will swear that certain 





















Three drops of the venom seen hanging to this rattle- 
snake’s extended fang can kill a man. 
closeup was obtain 

snake’s face until 


e unusual 
a handkerchief in the 


e struck. 


by flirtin 





South American Boa eating a ground 
squirrel which it has crushed soft to 
‘make swallowing easy. 
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species of snakes will steal milk from a 
cow, but this is also impossible because 
I have tried to feed milk to practically 
every species of American snake and 
they will have none of it. Neither is there 
a snake with a poisonous breath, much 
less a poisonous tail or a poisonous 
tongue. 

Note, however, that a snake’s tongue is 
in a continual flutter, once his attention 
is attracted. That tongue is his ears. It is 
out there to catch sound vibrations. How 
delicately it is attuned, science does not 
yet know, but it is established that a 
snake has no other means of detecting 
sound. 

In photographing snakes, generally, 
poisonous species are much the easiest 
subjects, That is because they are 


equipped by nature with a means of de- 
fense often deadly. Hence they have no 
fear. But with most non-poisonous spe- 





le a 


**Milking’’ a rattler. Venom from the 
reptile’s fangs is extracted for medical 


. use as shown. 


cies, the photographer must shoot quick- 
ly, before his subject has wriggled away 
at top speed. 

Consider the photograph of the rattler 
posing before the shielded camera. I set 
the automatic camera and then posed 
behind the shield without the rattler 
showing a disposition to move away. He 
was suspicious of the shield and of my 
movements, so he remained partially 
coiled and ready to strike. It just hap- 
pened that both pictures were snapped 
at the instant his tongue was out. 

But he didn’t strike. Rattlers seem to 
have an intuition that tells them what 
they can and cannot sink those fangs 
into. And a strike at the camera lens, 
for example, would mean a set of broken 
fangs for that rattler and ten days or 
more without food. A rattler kills his 
food with an injection of his poison, so 
without fangs he would go hungry until 
a new set grew in. 

My shield as pictured offers a thor- 
oughly safe way of making pictures ‘of 
our most deadly snake, the Diamond- 
back. Movement and the strange “props” 
put him on his guard and he will pose. 
He cannot strike up and over the shield. 

Once when I was using the shield, the 
hole through which the lens projected 
proved too inviting a hiding place and a 
rattler. started to crawl into that hole. I 
was looking into the camera at the time, 
noticed the movement and looked up to 
find his head already on my side of the 
shield. Of course, not being coiled, he 

(Continued on page 82) 


Today's Trend Toward The 
Miniature Reflex 


MATEUR pho- 
tography has 
made unbelievable 
strides during the 
past fifteen years. 
Prior to: that time, 
amateurs were con- 
tent to carry around 
heavy, bulky cameras fitted with slow, 
poorly corrected lenses and use slow, 
color-blind, glass plates, which added to 
the burden of the camera outfit. 

Then came the miniature camera, at 
first ridiculed, then gradually accepted, 
and finally hailed as the camera for all 
purposes. The influx of miniature cam- 
eras brought forth the necessity for im- 
provements in lenses and emulsions. The 
manufacturers willingly responded and 
devised new equipment and‘ processes 
which made it possible to regard the 
miniature camera as a most universal 
and versatile instrument. Panchromatic 
films with fine grain characteristics were 
born; highly corrected, speedy lenses be- 
came available; and new special concoc- 
tions, called fine grain developers, were 
“discovered,” as if by magic, almost 
every week. 

The progress of all this was of partic- 
ular interest to me, because it fell my lot 
to create and conduct the first depart- 
ment to be devoted to miniature camera 
technique in any magazine. Naturally, I 
followed through with all the latest de- 
vices, equipment and formulas. Having 
my “ear to the ground,” as it were, dur- 
ing all this time, I have come to the 
conclusion that amateur photography 
moves in cycles, and right now I see 
signs of a new era in amateur photogra- 
phy ... but I'll come to that presently. 

It has been noticed by many that 
equipment in particular is subject to 
flashes of popularity, on and off, through- 
out the years. For instance, we are quite 
apt to regard the miniature camera as 
being of rather recent origin. This is 
not so. Miniature cameras were known 
and used many years back, but owing 
to the lack of suitable emulsions and de- 
veloping formulas, their owners quickly 
reverted back to the larger, more ortho- 
dox type of cameras. As a matter of 
fact, several attempts have been made 
in the past to popularize the miniature 
camera as we know it today. 

The struggle to place the miniature 
camera in general popularity was not 
as easy as people today seem to think. 
But as time went on and manufacturers 
catered to this particular field, the ad- 
vantages of the small cameras became 
so conspicuous that today we regard the 
miniature for not only amateur work 
but suitable for professional as well. 

As has been previously noted, to cite 
just one example, fine grain developing 
formulas were devised by the score and, 
as was to be expected, thousands of min- 





by KARL A. BARLEBEN Jr., F.R.P.S. 


The author tells why he believes the small 
reflex camera is growing in popularity. 


ia‘ure camera enthusiasts began to de- 
vote more time to the perfection of these 
developments than to the creation of 
good pictures. We still have this class of 
amateur in our midst, in spite of the fact 
that fine grain has been satisfactorily 
worked out for all ordinary purposes. 
Experimenting to improve developing 
processes is a fine and noble thing, but 
when it is done at the sacrifice of the 
photographer’s principal aim, that is, the 
recording of beautiful pictures, I am in- 
clined to feel that an injustice is being 
done somewhere along the line. 

However, now that the miniature 
camera has become firmly entrenched in 
America and the processing of small films 
is being done in a routine fashion, 
greater interest is displayed in the cre- 
ating of good pictures. 

In spite of the tremendous strides 
which have been made by the miniature 
camera in the past few years, there still 
remains a number of disadvantages 
which, so far, seem to defy solution or 
rectification. One of the most common 
of these is the accumulation of tiny dust 
spots and minute scratches which, when 
the small negatives are enlarged, loom up 
in exaggerated size to mar the prints. 

Many amateurs today who have passed 
through the trying days of the inception 
of miniature photography are coming to 
the conclusion that it is a hard task- 
master and exacts from the adherent 
more painstaking work and effort than is 
really necessary. This is true. The 
miniature camera owner must work 
much harder to produce a given result 
than his brother enthusiast who uses a 
camera which has a slightly larger neg- 
ative area. 

This, coupled with the fact that the 
novelty of the miniature has worn off 
slightly, leads many to look forward to 
a new era in photography, which will 
make an attempt to embody the present 
convenience, speed of operation, and 
compactness of the miniature with the 
certainty and ease of producing prints 
with the larger camera. 

In short, the new school advocates 
negatives which are, approximately, be- 
tween 15g x 2% and 2% x 3% inches. 
These sizes are roll film numbers 127 and 
120. Film manufacturers will tell you 
that their sales on these two sizes are 
increasing from month to month. Look 
at the great number of cameras using 
these films which are on display in any 
camera shop. Surely, these are all indi- 
cations which point to the future taste in 
photography. 

It is no wonder that cameras of this 
type are becoming so popular. Their de- 
sign overcomes some of the defects, yet 
includes most of the good features of the 
miniature. While larger cameras and 
smaller cameras will always be with us, 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Amateur And The Law 


by HARRY HIBSCHMAN, LL.D. 


NE thing that no man can get 
O away from is the law. Like his 

conscience and his appetite, the 
law is with him always. Asleep or awake, 
at work or at play, he is the subject of 
its care and the object of its vigilance. 
It is wise for him, therefore, to became 
at least passably familiar with it so far 
as his particular interests are concerned. 
And that is as true of his hobbies and 
sports, including photography, as it is 
of his business or of his way of making 
a living. 

I propose, therefore, to answer below 
some of the questions most likely to con- 
front the amateur camera enthusiast as 
he makes his way in a world teeming 
with novelty and beauty and tries to 
catch glimpses of it and to preserve them 
on sensitized film or plate. Before doing 
so, however, it is advisable to remind 
the reader of a broad and fundamental 
fact, and that is that in this country 
every one of us possesses certain precious 
rights that are protected by both our 
federal and our state constitutions, and 
that among these rights is one called the 
right of privacy or the right to be let 
alone. It is this right that most directly 
concerns the man with a camera and 
most frequently calls a halt on his activi- 
ties or thwarts his artistic proclivities. 
He may save himself much unnecessary 
unpleasantness if, when in doubt, he re- 
solves his uncertainty by the yardstick 
of that right in favor of the other fellow 
—if he never forgets that even in this 
day of unscrupulous snoopers, key-hole 
gossip mongers, and Peeping Toms, that 
right still constitutes the individual’s 
shield and buckler against unwarranted 
intrusion and encroachment. 

There is one other fact of importance 
that needs to be called to the reader’s 
attention in this connection in order to 
enable him to grasp some of the answers 
that are to follow. It is that the right 
to take a picture is one thing and the 


There would have been no basis for 

suit had Gary Cooper, his wife, or 

mother-in-law, pv alee to this 
picture. 












































Dr. Hibschman, famous lawyer and author, tells what 
you can and cannot do legally with your camera. 









Left: This picture doesn’t flatter 
Lionel Barrymore but he can’t stop 
its being published. 





If you use a picture of a person in connection with any recognizable product for 
advertising purposes without that person’s permission, you will be liable. 


right to use it another. In other words, 
merely to take a picture may be per- 
fectly legal while to use that picture 
may be fraught with serious legal con- 
sequences. The distinctions and limita- 
tions that apply will be noted as we 
proceed. 

With these preliminary words of prep- 
aration and caution, let us take up some 
specific questions apt to be of special 
interest to the amateur: 


Question |. You are walking down the 
main street of whatever charming city 
you live in when you meet Mae West. 
You have your camera in your hand, 
and there before you is one of the world’s 
rarest subjects. Can any one legally 


stop you from taking advantage of your 
opportunity, from taking the fair lady’s 
picture? 

The answer is, No. And that has noth- 
ing to do with the fact that the lady in 
question is an actress and considerably 
in the public eye. Any man or woman 
appearing on the street or in any other 
public place where he or she may be 
looked at by the cat and the hoi polloi, 
may be snapped by any one with a cam- 
era, whether amateur or professional. 
As an English judge said some years ago, 
“A person no more possesses the right 
of preventing another person from pho- 
tographing him than he possesses the 
right to prevent another person from 


The famous case of the Whittemore trial in Baltimore where both the news photo- 
grapher and the editor were fined for taking and publishing pictures which the 


judge had forbidden. 
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giving a description of him.” In other 
words, if Mae West goes where I may 
look at her an@ fill my head with a pic- 
ture of her to carry home to my wife, 
then I may also take a picture of her 
with a camera. So far as her rights are 
concerned she cannot stop me. That is 
not to say, however, that my right to 
take her picture in such a case is un- 
limited. That right is subject, on the 
contrary, to the condition that I must not 
violate any proper police regulation to 
do so. I cannot, for instance, hold up 
traffic while taking my picture, nor can 
I force others out of my way to enable 
me to sight my camera. That is to say, 
I must not act illegally in getting the 
picture. My right to take it is beyond 
question under the facts stated. 


Question 2. Your neighbor is Judge 
Bombast, who goes down to his front 
door every morning as soon as he gets 
up to fetch the Daily Bugle. One morn- 
ing he has to step outside to reach the 
paper, the door slams behind him, and 
he’s locked out. While he frantically 
rings the bell and dances around “in his 
bare feet, you grab your camera and 
from your bedroom window take a pic- 
ture of him in a black temper and a 
flannel nightshirt. Have you violated 
any of his legal rights? 

You have not. So long as you remained 
on your own premises, you in no way 
infringed on the Judge’s rights. It is 
only when you try to get a picture while 
trespassing that you run into the law. 
You could not legally go upon the 
Judge’s property and take your picture 
from there, but from your own side of 
the dividing line you can snap him as 
often as you please. 


Question 3. “Two Gun” Carlson stands 
charged with manslaughter but is out 
on bail. Can you be prevented from 
taking his picture either on his way to 
court or in the court room when he goes 
to trial? 

You can. The judge presiding at the 
trial may make an order absolutely for- 
bidding the taking of pictures, not only 
in the court room but within the pre- 
cincts of the court. This question was 
threshed out very thoroughly in Balti- 
more about ten years ago, when several 
local newspapers took and published pic- 
tures of a defendant in defiance of an 
order of the trial judge. One of the 
pictures was taken outside the court- 
house and the rest in the courtroom, 
and the judge cited both the photogra- 
phers and the editors of the papers for 
contempt. He later condemned and 
fined them, and they appealed, but the 
trial judge was sustained in every re- 
spect and his right to make the order 
forbidding the taking of photographs 
completely upheld. 

Question 4. Johnny Jones and Bobby 
Brown are competitors for the attention 
and esteem of Blondy Donnegan, to 
whom both, when given the chance, 
swear unswerving loyalty. One day, 
however, Johnny sees Bobby snuggling 
up to another damsel in a car parked 
by the side of a country road. Has he 
the right “uiake his rival’s picture with 

(C d on page 78) 








Newsman's Pictures Aid the Police 








HIS story might well belong in the 
limbo of one of Robert L. Ripley’s 
“Believe It Or Not” broadcasts. At least 
it is an excellent example of what adven- 
ture befalls the modern news photog- 
rapher on assignment. 
In a letter to Poputar Puorocrapuy, 
Harold Muldoon, photographer for the 


Wi ww 


Los Angeles Evening News, tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

On Monday, June 29, 1937, Muldoon 
was assigned to cover the case of the 
three Inglewood children mysteriously 
missing from their homes. He was as- 
signed a place at the Inglewood Police 
Station to await developments. 

At two-thirty that afternoon, four Boy 
Scouts came into the police station bring- 
ing tragic news. They had found the 
bodies of the three girls, horribly mur- 
dered in a wooced ravine not far away. 

“A reporter and I took one of the Boy 





This picture helped police to apprehend Albert Dyer 
(wearing white cap.) One of the victims is shown. 


Scouts in our car and had him show us 
the way to the scene of the crime,” Mul- 
doon writes. “We drove down to the hill, 
and then had to run about three-quarters 
of a mile. 

“On the way down I met a couple of 
fellows, one of whom volunteered to help 
me with my camera case. I gladly let 
him do it.” 

The photograph 
accompanying this 
story shows what 
Muldoon found 
when he arrived. 
And here is the 
quirk. The man in 
the white shirt, who 
had helped Muldoon 
carry his equipment, 
is Albert Dyer, 
charged with the 
murder of the three 
little girls. 

Here is a climax 
added to a climax. 
Muldoon says: 

“That night in In- 
glewood I met the 
man who had 
helped me with my 
carrying case, talk- 
ing to a group of 
people. I thanked 
him for his assist- 
ance. I actually 
shook his hand, re- 
marking what I’d do 
if I caught the. per- 
son who committed 
the crime. He said, 
‘He should be strung 
up.’ ” 

It was the chance photographs, taken 
by Muldoon, who thought that the man 
in the white shirt and the white cap was 
merely curious or trying to be helpful, 
that caused the arrest of Albert Dyer by 
the police. 

Thus, by sheer accident, police were 
able to apprehend the man who was tried 
for one of the worst crimes on record in 
Los Angeles, or elsewhere. 

The picture was taken with a Speed 
Graphic, f 4.5 lens. It was taken with a 
flash, because of the darkness of the ra- 
vine, at f 11, 1/200 second.—_®@ 





Inexpensive Mount for 


ANY of us using the half vest- 

pocket size cameras on the market 
today have turned to the use of Dufay- 
color film which is the only color film 
available in the 127 size. 

The handling of these small transpar- 
encies has been a troublesome matter. 
If kept in the roll, it meant exhibiting 
our failures as well as successes, if cut 
apart, finger prints inevitably obscured 
the film in a short time. 

The use of inexpensive dental X-ray 
mounts was hit upon as a solution to the 
problem. These are cardboard frames 
with a cut-out center slightly smaller 
than the % V. P. transparency. Behind 


Small Transparencies 


this is a sheet of matte celluloid, fastened 
on three sides, the fourth being open for 
insertion, and removal of the film. 

These mounts are ideal as they are 
very inexpensive, neat and easy to han- 
dle. The matte celluloid prevents the 
peculiar color rings seen when Dufay 
film is held up to the light. Some dental 
supply houses have such mounts with a 
light blue matte celluloid backing which 
is ideal for use in artificial light. 

They may be obtained for vertical and 
horizontal views and also sireilar frames 
holding twelve or fourteen transparen- 
cies may be had for a nominal sum.—T. 
Holland Adam, New York City. 
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Making An Auto-Mask " 


Printing Box 


by W. K. BAKER 


An auto-mask frame serves as the top for this 
amateur printer, which can be easily made. 


FTER looking at various commercial 
contact printers, I decided that one 
to suit me could be constructed 

quite easily and at a minimum cost. The 
result has been quite satisfactory and I 
am giving the details here for others who 
may desire a similar apparatus. 

A means of controlling the printing 
light intensity was found useful, and the 
rheostat for the purpose is included in 
the construction. This arrangement per- 
mits a convenient printing time for a wide 
range of negative densities without 
changing light bulbs. 

Fig. 1 gives the details of the box which 
is built to fit a Kodak Auto-Mask Print- 
ing Frame. This frame has adjustable 
masks and will accommodate negatives 
any dimension up to 4” x 5”. A plain 
frame may be used if it is desired to print 
5 x 7 negatives. 

Sufficient % inch plywood for the box 
may usually be obtained very reason- 
ably from the scrap pile of a lumber 
dealer or cabinet maker. Some shops 
will cut it to size for you which will fa- 
cilitate making the box. The box is as- 
sembled with screws, preferably, or it 
may be nailed as the builder desires; 
34-inch brass screws work nicely. 

The printing frame is attached to the 
top of the box by four 1% inch flathead 
screws located carefully so that they will 
not interfere with the adjustable masks 
in the frame. Ventilation is provided by 
%% inch slots, or a series of holes drilled 
in the box. 

Four rubber buttons are attached to the 























Fig. 1. Diagram showing dimensions 


for the printing box and upper 


ventilator. 


bottom to raise it slightly and to permit 
air to get to the ventilator. The light- 
traps are made from light, stiff cardboard 
folded in a manner to fit over the venti- 
lator openings and cut off the direct rays 
of the light. 

If the cardboard is scored with a knife, 
it may be bent quite easily and accurate- 
ly. Enough material should be left on 
the side to fold around and hold the end. 
After cutting out, scoring and folding into 
shape, the trap is glued together and fi- 
nally glued in position over the ventilator 
opening. A good glue is essential for suc- 
cess. (Gorton’s liquid glue is excellent.) 

The traps might be made from sheet 
metal, but the cardboard is much easier 





Details of the rhecstat as- 


Fig. 2. 
sembly which permits control of the 
light. 


to work and amply strong for the pur- 
pose. The ventilators and traps must be 
painted inside with a dull black paint 
such as Kodalak. India ink will serve as 
a good substitute if the above paint isn’t 
at hand. 

The principal part of the light control 
rheostat is a Dim-A-Lite socket (manu- 
factured by Wirt Co., Philadelphia) with 
some of its parts removed. This socket 
may be obtained from almost any hard- 
ware or electrical dealer. 

Remove the outer shell, the pull chains 
and the male screw assembly. To hold 
the remainder together, replace the small 
brass plate that held the threaded shell 
of the plug in place. This part is then 
complete. 

The long central contact screw of the 
socket and the sleeve nut are used to 
mount the rheostat as shown in Fig. 2. 
Mount the rheostat in the center and 
1% inch from the bottom so that the lamp 
clears the bottom. 

It is now well to mount the small snap 
switches, the socket for the 10 watt red 
bulb and make the electrical connections. 

The red-light socket is placed as shown 
in Fig. 2 above. The connections to the 


tating the rheostat. 
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Fig. 3. 


The completed printing box 
with auto-mask frame serving as its 
top. 


rheostat may be soldered in place, one 
to the base plate and the other to the 
rivet holding the rheostat rider. The 
switches are wired in series with the red 
and white lights so that either may be 
turned on at will. The switches, socket 
and cord can be bought at a 5c and 10c 
store. 

Fig. 2 shows the details of the com- 
plete rheostat assembly. A piece of brass 
tubing 5/16 inch outside diameter is used 
to carry the drive chain and control knob. 
A washer is soldered on the tubing to 
hold it in place. 

For the drive chain, use one of the 
square pull chains (removed from the 
socket) which will be the correct length 
after the fittings on it are carefully re- 
moved. The arrangement of the chain is 
shown clearly in Fig. 2. One end is at- 
tached to the hook on the rheostat and 
the other end, after a turn and a half 
around the driver, is fastened with a fine 
wire wrapped about the edge of the rheo- 
stat shell and anchored to the hook. The 
bottom of the box should be removed to 
facilitate assembling the apparatus. 

The chain is prevented from slipping 
on the driver by a drop of solder, so 
placed, that both limits of the rheostat 
may be reached. These limits are best 
determined by lighting the lamp and ro- 
A wooden drawer 
pull can be made into a suitable control 
knob if no other knob is available. For 
those who do not possess a photo-electric 
exposure meter some form of pointer and 


‘ seale attached to the control knob will 


be desirable in order to regain any set- 
ting of the rheostat with its correspond- 
ing light intensity. An old style radio 
dial may be converted to this use. 

The printer is painted inside with a 
flat white or aluminum paint to increase 
the effectiveness of the printing light. 
Any cracks left in the joints of the box 
should be filled with plastic wood or 
putty before painting. If the outside of 
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the box is given a coat of varnish, it will 
closely match the finish on the printing 
frame. 

It may be desired to increase the mar- 
gin on the prints since that provided by 
the frame is quite narrow. This may be 
accomplished by removing the white 
guides and cutting the small slots through 
to the edge which will permit the guides 
to be replaced at a wider margin. 

The operation of the printer is very 
simple, especially if the operator has a 
photo-electric exposure meter with which 
to set the light value. The meter is laid 
on the glass and the light adjusted to the 
desired value with the rheostat. 

Values of 50 and 100 candles per square 
foot are convenient to use, the value used 
depending, of course, on the negative, 
paper and time desired. If a record of 
the light value and printing time are filed 
with each negative, exact duplicate prints 
may easily be made at any time. 

In the absence of an exposure meter, 
as mentioned before, a pointer and scale 
on the rheostat are used. The relative 
light values are then taken from this 
scale instead of the meter, and desirable 
settings for various types of negatives 
and papers are found as before. 

[The pictures accompanying this arti- 
cle were taken by the author. Mr. Baker 
used a 620 Kodak with an f 4.5 lens. 
Process film was used and exposed 20 
seconds at f 16 with one photoflood and 
developed in Eastman Universal. En- 
largements were made on P.M.C.—Ed.] 


Taking Pictures In Danger Spots 


RANK and John Craighead, Pennsyl- 
vania State College students, made 
an amazing group of pictures high in the 
mountains of Northern Pennsylvania last 
summer to illustrate their article on fal- 
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The nest of these young eagles was 
eighty feet from the ground. 


conry in the July issue of National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. They took shots on 
precarious perches in mountain trees and 
on dangerous cliffs. 

In the face of these trying conditions, 
they produced pictures of real technical 
excellence and scientific value. Much of 
their success, according to the Craighead 
brothers, can be attributed to the operat- 
ing ease of their Speed Graphic equipped 
with a Kalart Synchronized Range Find- 
er. This combination gave them the ad- 
vantage of a large negative without sac- 
rificing the operating speed usually as- 
sociated with miniature cameras.—® 
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A Handy Developing Tank For Roll Film | 
by W. H. Hegeman 








NYONE with a little mechanical 
A ability can build this roll film 
developing tank. If you do not 
have the time or the tools to cut out 
the material, take the list to any wood- 
worker or handyman and he will get out 
the material for you. All you need do 
then, is to assemble it. I did this way 
and the charge for the work and mate- 
rial was only 55 cents. 














Fig. 2 





This tank will accommodate No. 120 film or smaller. 
It must be used in a darkroom until the roll is fixed. 


Here is a list of wood you will need, 
preferably basswood, although the tank 
may be made out of any other straight 
grained wood: 

2 pieces—18” x 3%” x 3%” for the front 
and back. 

2 pieces—18” x 134” x 3%” for the sides. 

1 piece—3%” x 24%” x 344” for the top. 

1 piece—3” x 1:%” x 34” for the under- 
side of top. 

1 piece—3%” x 134” x 34” for the bot- 
tom. 

1 piece—17%4” x 3” x 3” for the paddle. 

4 pieces—1614” x 44” x 44” for the cleats. 

2 pieces—114” x 114” x 3s” for holding 
the clamp. 

Fig. 1 gives a general idea of the ap- 
pearance of the tank when completed. 
Fig. 2 shows the film paddle. Fig. 3 
shows the clamp arrangement. In Fig. 4 
one sees the relation of the sides to the 
front and back. 

Notice how the two cleats are located 
on the inside of the sides. These act as 








a guide for the film paddle and should 
start an inch from the top. Locate them 


so that they will be 44” apart and equi- - 


distant from the edge. Use a casein glue 
and three 34” wire brads to assemble 
all the parts. You are now ready to put 
the front, back, and sides together. Put 
in the bottom last. 

In Fig. 1 notice the lid of the tank. 
Fastened to it with glue and brads is 
an underpiece that ex- 
actly fits into the open- 
ing of the tank. You can 
cut a gasket to fit around 
the underpiece out of a 
piece of an old inner- 
tube. This makes it 
water tight. On top of 
the lid there is a small 
piece to hold the wire 
clamp in place and this, 
too, is held by glue and 
brads. This is shown to 
better advantage in Fig. 
3. You have two pieces, 
14%” x 114” x %”, for at- 
taching the wire clamp 
on the sides. Shape them 
as shown in Fig. 3 and 
glue and brad them 114” 
from the top. The clamp 
is made of heavy galva- 
nized wire and is fash- 
ioned after the familiar 
fruit jar clamp. 

The film paddle shown 
in Fig. 2 has a recess cut 
in each end, %” deep 
and 23%” wide. You will 
note in Figs. 1 and 3 the 
white celluloid thumb 
tacks in the middle of 
the front of the lid, and 
directly below, on the 
tank. These enable one 
to tell the front of the lid 
and the tank in the 
dark, so that they may 
always be put together 
in the same way. 

To waterproof the tank, coat it inside 
and out with a good waterproof lacquer 
or varnish; or if you prefer, use the dress- 
ing employed in waterproofing auto tops. 
Treat the paddle in the same way. 

The tank uses twenty-seven ounces of 
developing solution. I use the regular 
Eastman 314 x 414 tank developer, which 
is dissolved in twenty-seven ounces of 
water at 65° F. This gives fully devel- 
oped negatives in fifteen minutes. The 
film is fastened to the paddle with thumb 
tacks, as shown in Fig. 2, and with the 
sensitive side out. Then it is placed in 
the developer in the tank and the lid 
clamped on. The tank should be re- 
versed several times during the period 
of development. After this is finished, 
empty out the developer, flush with cold 
water two or three times, and then fix 
in the same tank. For fixing, I use only 
eight ounces of hypo solution, but agi- 
tate the tank for about ten minutes.—® 


Fig. 4 
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Shooting Wild Geese 


by PHILIP PALMER 


Bagging Canadian geese with a camera might seem 
tame to a gun-toter, but this photographer had a 
thrilling day's sport making these unusual pictures. 


NE day during the latter part of 

April a friend telephoned and 

excitedly told me of a pair of 
Canadian geese nesting near Scottville, 
Michigan, on the Pere Marquette river. 
He added a lot of description about the 
behavior of the geese. Sufficient, at 
least, to make it sound almost a fairy 
story. 

Of course I immediately asked him to 
take me there to photograph them, which 
was exactly what he had called for. He 
expected them to stay on the nest for 
some time yet so I decided to wait for 
a sunny day. 

Days of that description are quite rare 
here in April but about four days later 
the sun did come out, in the middle of 
the forenoon, and in a clear blue sky. 
I dumped waders, films and camera into 
the back of my car, picked up Scotty, 
my informer, and started for the nest 
of the geese. After anxious miles of 
bumping and scratching through sandy 
woods roads we came to a spot on the 
river opposite, but near, the nest. 

Waders hoisted on, photo parapher- 
nalia collected, we started across the 
deep, swift, Pere Marquette. Once across 
the river we climbed the bank and into 
a woods of second-growth poplar and 
jack pine. It was higher land overlook- 
ing the stream. After a quarter mile of 
walking Scotty suddenly looked toward 
the river and said, “Yes, she’s still there.” 
I could see nothing. We then descended 
to a flat piece of dry, tree-covered land 
about ten feet above the stream. We 
approached the river cautiously, looking 
for the gander. 


The gander proves that he wasn’t 
bluffing. 


“Look out,” yelled Scotty, “here he 
comes.” And there he was, coming 
downstream, flying at a speed at which 
only wild geese can fly. With a splash 
he hit the water, raced for shore, and 
tore up the bank. I left. Scotty stayed 
where he was and the big gander ran 
at him with all his force, flailing his 
powerful wings against Scotty’s legs and 
body. 

Scotty had been there before and knew 
what was coming. He loved the old 
bird, so he just stood his ground and 
laughed. The gander continued to rush 
and beat against him. Meanwhile I was 
frantically snapping pictures. One roll 
was gone in no time. While I walked 
off to change films the gander cooled 
down and strutted around, stretching his 
neck and sounding his great raucous 
honk until it echoed from the woods 
and hills around. 

After changing film we decided to 
move on to the nest about a hundred 
feet away. The gander anticipated us 
and ran (a goose can run faster than a 
man in the woods) for the river, slipped 
in and swam swiftly upstream, honking 
continuously. 

We walked toward the nest and when 
about thirty feet from it, up out of the 
river with all his force came the gander, 
and flew furiously at Scotty. We discov- 
ered that if we retreated he would at- 
tack and chase, but if we stood our 
ground he would stop and only occa- 
sionally threaten. Scotty tried to pho- 
tograph the gander with his box camera 
and while he did the goose posed for me. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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The goose hisses a wrathful warning 
to the intruders to stay away from 
er precious eggs. 








Here the gander is skimming across 
the water to get to the nest before 
the molesters. 


Below: The Canadian gander, one of 
the en oy of wild geese, stands guard 
before his mate and her eggs, ready 
to attack anything that ventures 
near. 
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Sex Pictures Are Not New To 


Nude photography is not a product of this modern era but dates back 
to the days of the daguerreotype. D. Jay Culver, collector of old 
pictures, makes some colorful revelations in this exclusive interview. 





This belle of the theatre might have 
been the inspiration for the Marlene 
Dietrich style of garter display. 


runs a high blood pressure over 

a picture of a nude or semi-nude 
that is reproduced in a newspaper or 
magazine,” Mr. Culver said. “From the 
clamor that is raised,” he continued, “one 
might think there never had been an 
underdressed girl in print before. Where- 
as nude or semi-nude photography goes 
back well over sixty years.” 

“In the matter of photographic morals,” 
Mr. Culver went on, “there is little new. 
The journalistic world of today is no 
different than it was back in 1883. News- 
papers and magazines always have and 
always will print what their readers 
want. And the reader in 1883 certainly 
liked to look at pretty girls not too en- 
tirely clothed, just as he does today.” 

Plump, jolly, and erudite, this man who 
knows more about old pictures than al- 
most anybody in America, looks like a 
caricature by the English satirical painter 
and engraver, William Hogarth. 

After graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania, he worked for a time 
on the Philadelphia Evening Ledger as 
assistant dramatic critic but his passion 
for pictures—particularly old pictures— 
overcame his dramatic ambition and he 
started in business in New York with a 
few autographed photographs of John 
Barrymore, Katherine Cornell and 
George M. Cohan as his stock in trade. 
His job was that of supplying pictures to 
national magazines where considerable 
research was required to provide pic- 
torial material for imaginative lay-outs. 

Now after ten years he has a flourish- 
ing agency on 42nd Street, New York, 


SP runs now and then someone 





Simone D’Herlys created a sensation in the theatre when she appeared as ‘‘Lady 
Godiva” in this Ben Ali Haggin tableau in the “‘Ziegfeld Follies” of 1919. 


containing over a million old pictures, 
old magazines, and old books—the most 
valuable of which are several volumes 
of Diderot’s encyclopaedia, published in 
1771. 

Here, in an unhurried atmosphere of 
serenity thirty-four year old Culver digs 
up any ancient photograph needed for 
magazine lay-outs and book illustration. 
His stock includes the bulk of the de- 
funct Theatre Magazine’s file; the famous 
Mishkin collection of five thousand opera 
negatives, containing four hundred of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Enrico Caruso. He 
also owns the Charles Frohman pictorial 
library which comprises scenes from all 
the important plays Frohman produced. 

“The first photographic nude I ever ran 
across dates back to approximately 1870, 
when commercial photography was just 
about reaching its thirtieth birthday,” the 
antiquarian explained. “I mention this 
illustration—which I should say from its 
brown color was taken around 1870—to 
show that photographers even then were 
as interested in so-called ‘art’ studies as 
they are today. The lady in the pic- 
ture is somewhat modestly disclosing 
her buxom charms and stands with head 
bowed and eyes downcast. The print, so 
far as I know, was never published in 
any periodical. 

The first printed photograph I have in 
my files dating about 1883 might, have 
been due for a cut of the censor’s scis- 
sors because of its vast area of uncovered 
anatomy. Three illustrations of this same 
period have been selected as exhibits 
for PopuLaR PuotocraPpuy. One appeared 
in the Illustrated Police News October 20, 
1883; a second was published in the Na- 
tional Police Gazette on February 4, 1883; 
and a third in the same paper under 
date of August 18, 1894. 

“In this connection, it is amusing to 
note a clipping which I have from the 
Police Gazette of 1883. Judging from this 
account, Boston, the home of culture and 
conservatism, was a pretty snappy place 
in which to establish one’s Lares and 
Penates in 1883. It tells of a woman 
photographer who did a prosperous busi- 
ness taking the belles of that city in the 
altogether, or snapping them in poses 
reminiscent of the actresses of the hour: 
Mary Anderson, Sarah Bernhardt, Lily 
Langtry, and the rest.” 

The following lines are taken from that 
paper. “A charming little studio was 
fitted up in a swell front house, which 
was well located, having a side entrance 
away from the frequented street... 
word was given the society belles and 
it is now the fashion to visit Madame’s. 
... It is astonishing how far young ladies 
considered modest will go to satisfy their 
vanity ... the beautiful daughter of a 
millionaire banker called at the studio 
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Photography 


by VOORHIS G. TEN EYCK 





The artist and model theme was often used in the 1840’s. 
To guard against censorship this photographer had his model 
wear skin-tight underwear. 


in her carriage last week, and had photos 
taken of herself which I am sure she 
would not like to have her parents see. 
. The rich silk basque was removed, 
the outer clothing thrown aside, and she 
stood a_ little shamed-faced before the 
camera. She was given an artistic posi- 
tion and a charming picture was the re- 
sult. .. . There is something about flesh- 
colored tights and stage tinsel that fas- 
cinates society’s petted darlings and they 
all have a burning desire to be photo- 
graphed in a costume which will show 
their shape... .” 
“Provocative pictures, however, were 
not confined to publications of the stand- 
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‘Shop girls before the camera. . .- 

pretty and shapely misses. 

who have faultless figures, are » fond 

of having their photographs taken in 
tights.’’ A cover of 1894. 








ards of the Police 
Gazette nor to sub- 
rosa _ photographic 
establishments such 
as the one men- 
tioned in the para- 
graph above. One 
of the oldest travel 
magazines has al- 
ways used photo- 
graphs of women 
almost or entirely 
nude. Naturally 
these were native 
women but why 
should the censor- 
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“Taken In Tights. This is the way 
the niece of L. H. Bean... was 


photographed by R. G. Beatty. ”? Note 


“Police Gazette’’ cover 


of 1893. 


inset of this 
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with something new in celebrity pictures. 
strated Police News’’ 1883. 
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how a stage artiste accommodated a photographer 


” From “Iilus- 


ship attitude be changed simply because a 
woman’s bosom is the color of cafe au lait 
instead of the orthodox tint of the snowy 
breasted pearl? 

“As early as 1915, Mr. Frank Crownin- 
shield, then editor of Vanity Fair, caused 
quite a sensation by running a nude pho- 
tograph in that publication. The fact 
that the photographer in the case was a 
woman, Miss Ann Bridgman, didn’t 
lessen the resulting editorial stir one 
whit. 

“Theatre Magazine was another pioneer 
in the ‘art’ study field. Nude composi- 
tions by Edwin Bower Hesser, who has 
possibly photographed more unclothed 
women than anybody in the history of 
the camera, were seen as long ago as 
1924. Maurice Goldberg was another de- 
lineator of the nude feminine form. A 
colleague of his was James Wallace 
Pondelicek who took many nude pho- 
tographs of his wife during the post-war 
years. 

“A study of the captions for these un- 
der-dressed pictures might well serve as 
a subject for a Doctor of Philosophy 
thesis on the emotional reactions of the 
American people—they are that ludi- 
crous! Always the unadorned little wom- 
an was titled ‘Bearing Life’s Burdens’ or 
some other equally ridiculous caption. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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| Two Pictures on One Film 
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SIMPLE device for taking two pic- 

tures on one film using any camera 
can be easily made. The device consists 
of a stiff, corrugated piece of cardboard 
about 114 inches wider than the camera 
and twice as long as the bed of the 
extended camera. Upon the front edge of 
this sheet is mounted a truncated pyra- 
mid constructed of stiff cardboard. It is 
open at the small end but the large end 
is covered by two doors (See diagram). 
If the length of the pyramid is equal to 





Showing side and front ae 
views of the cardboard hood. 
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the length of the 
camera from lens to 
back, plus % inch, 
then the front open- 
ing should be equal 
to the picture size 
plus 4% inch in each 
direction. 

To prevent reflection the inside of the 
hood is blackened and the door edges 
equipped with black paper over-laps. 

With the lens in the plane of the small 
rear opening the position of the camera 
case on the sheet is noted and the slug 
punched out allowing the camera to as- 
sume the position shown in the diagram. 

Exposures are made on one frame of 
film, with one door open and the other 
closed, then the positions of the doors are 
reversed. This gives twice the number 
of “shots” and opens up a new field for 
the trick photographer——Louis B. Cour- 
tot, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Profits from Your Camera 
by L. C. Ferguson 








NY ambitious amateur who has a 

good hand camera, regardless of 

size or lens equipment, can use it to pick 

up extra dollars in his spare time. I know 
because I’ve done it. 

Some time ago I found myself tem- 
porarily out of work. Being a rabid photo 
fan with a fairly complete outfit, my 
thoughts naturally turned to the pos- 
sibility of picking up a little money with 
my camera. After considerable inquir- 
ing among antique dealers and private 
parties, I found there was considerable 
demand for pictures of antiques such as 
tapestries and rare metal objects. There 
was also business to be had making copies. 

The first day out soliciting in the neigh- 
borhood netted $6 in miscellaneous copy 
jobs—not a staggering sum to be sure, but 
it did keep the coyote off the back door- 
step. The second day another copy job 





What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





CALIFORNIA CAMERA CLUB.45 Polk St., San 
Francisco, sends us copies of their in- 
teresting publication “The Viewfinder” 
from which we glean the following list 
of officers. C. S. Loeber, Pres.; Mrs. E. 
M. Mackintosh, Sec.; C. E. Mertins, 
Editor; F. L. Rogers, Ass’t.; John Cannon, 
Adv. Mgr. The club was incorporated 
in 1890 and enjoys a wide range of ac- 
tivities. At a recent meeting the guest 
speaker was Beatrice Judd Ryan, State 
supervisor of Exhibitions of the Federal 
Arts Project of the W. P. A. 


MIDWOOD CAMERA CLUB, 977 East 7th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. reports the following list 
of officers. Harold G. Swahn, prominent 
lecturer and pictorialist, Hon. Pres.; Irv- 
ing Cooperman, Pres.; Abe Groupp, V.P.; 
William Schmidt, Sec.; Theodore Beck- 
hardt, Treas. The club, which was or- 
ganized in 1933, has a fully equipped 
darkroom and lighting equipment. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations are_ offered 
twice a month. Meetings are held Friday 
evenings. 


CAMERA CLUB OF THE AIR was listed in this 
column in the July issue and an error 
was made in the broadcasting station call 
letters. The correct call letters are 
WNLC, broadcasting on 1500 ke as a 
part of the New England hookup. 


THE TRIPOD CLUB of Central Branch 
Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn, N.Y. has announced 
courses in ‘Fundamentals of Photography’ 
and ‘Advanced Technique of Photography’ 
starting the latter part of September. 
The two courses consist of 15 bi-weekly 
sessions. Practical methods will be em- 
phasized giving control from negative to 
print, in the creation of pictures of ex- 
hibition standards. A folder giving full 
information will be mailed on communi- 
cating with the club, 55 Hanson Place. 
Classes are open to both men and women. 


PHILADELPHIA CINEMA CLUB held late in 
spring, an interesting meeting which was 
practically all devoted to a study of 
color. One member presented a film to 
demonstrate the common mistakes made 
by amateurs. In cortrast he next_pre- 
sented a film synchronized with Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem “Trees.” A summer con- 
test is in progress and members’ entries 
are limited to 400 feet of 16 mm. film 
or the equivament in 8 mm. Prizes will 
be awarded in October after proper re- 
view and criticisms have been made on 
the entries. 


EMPLOYEES' ASSOCIATED CLUBS of  SBoston, 
Mass., have 25 members. Officers are Don 
Booth, Pres.; Robert Robinson, V.P.; 
Louise Clarke, Sec.-Treas.; Charles K. 


Page, Librarian. The club meets once 
a month and has inaugurated a series of 
monthly exhibitions. Prints are mounted 
by subjects. During the spring a num- 
ber of field trips were held. 


BROOKLYN EDISON CLUB located at 360 
Pearl St., have planned one meeting a 
month during the summer. The next 
two will be held on August 19 and Sep- 
tember 16. One of the high spots in the 
late spring schedule was an illustrated 
talk on “Experiences in Magazine Photog- 
raphy” by Bob Leavitt, A.R.P.S., well- 
known pictorialist. 


WHITE PLAINS Y.M.C.A. CAMERA CLUB discon- 
tinued meetings during the summer 
months and will resume activities in fall. 
The club’s fifth season will open with a 
meeting on Monday, September 20th. 
Nominations for officers for the year will 
be made and elections will be held the 
1st Monday night in October. Fall and 
winter meetings will be conducted as a 
round-table group, rather than as formal 
meetings as in the past. The biggest 
feature will be the promotion of ‘Print of 
the Month’ contests. A _ prize will be 
given for the best print each month. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP, METROPOLITAN SEC- 
1ON American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers limits its membership to mem- 
bers of the main society and holds 
monthly meetings of a technical nature. 
The Chairman is Dr. L. J. Levert and the 
Secretary, Cyril G. R. Humphreys, 4 
Irving Place, New York City. 


HAMILTON CAMERA CLUB of Hamilton, On- 
tario, held its annual meeting in June 
and elected the following officers: James 
B. Bertram, Hon. Pres.; Arthur H. Lomax, 
Pres.; A. M. Barrach, V.P.; V. E. Patter- 
son, Sec.; Grant C. Gates, Treas. The club 
has obtained quarters for darkroom work 
and the space is being fitted up for use. 


ALL CAMERA CLUBS are invited to send in 
to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY any items 
of general interest for publication in this 
column. Advance notices are especially 
invited, as well as reports on interesting 
meetings, contests, and club activities 
of an unusual nature. 


SOUTH SHORE CAMERA CLUB of Quincy, 
Mass., closed their season with a ‘Swap 
and Squawk Night.” Members brought 
photographic equipment to swap and 
squawks to squawk about. Plans for fu- 
ture club activities were discussed and 
the club was divided into competitive 
teams for summer activities. Thirty 
prints from the Boston City Club Camera 
Associates were shown at this meeting. 





was found that brought in $10. 

An irate husband had been wrangling 
with his wife and ended the fracas by 
tearing up an 8 x 10 enlargement of one 
of the step-children. When I encoun- 
tered the lady of the house she showed 
me a handful of paper fragments, with 
the remark: “Young man, if you can put 
that picture together Ill give you ten 
dollars.” 

After much jigsaw puzzle work, the 
picture was finally glued together on a 
sheet of cardboard. A copy was made on 
Eastman portrait film. The rough edges 
were carefully retouched out and the 
result enlarged on matte bromide paper 
to the original size. When the print was 
delivered the lady was more than pleased 
—not so much with the actual photograph 
as with the fact that an apparently im- 
possible job had been done to save a 
photograph which could not otherwise 
have been replaced. 

If you are familiar with panchromatic 
films and plates, plenty of business can 
be obtained photographing such things as 
tapestries and oil paintings. Many an- 

(Continued on page 85) 





NEW BOOK 











MakInG AmaTEuR PHortocrapuy Pay, by 
A. J. Ezickson, National Library Press, 
Publishers, New York. Illustrated; 152 
pages; 5 x 844, cloth, $1.00. 

The author of this book, a member of 
the staff of Wide World Wired Photos, 
owned and operated by the New York 
Times, has given the amateur a compre- 
hensive picture of photographic markets. 
He tells how to become a freelance pho- 
tographer and what the amateur can 
learn from the professional news camera- 
man. 

Of special interest is his final chapter 
entitled “Why Pictures Sell,” which is, 
for the most part, a selection of photo- 
graphs which found their way into news- 
papers and magazines because of the 
vivid way in which each told a story. 

Amateurs who want to make their 
photography pay will find this book of 
great value because of the clear and 
simple manner in which the author has 
presented the subject matter. 
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Editors Give Me The Jitters 


by R. |. NESMITH 


The author lives a hectic life trying to supply impossible 
pictures to impatient editors. He tells of some of the crazy 
orders he has had to fill and why they were ordered. 


HE phone rings. I pick up the re- 
ceiver. 


“Nesmith?” The voice sounds 
worried. 

“On the wire,” I answer. 

“Nesmith—for gosh sakes—I’ve got to 
have a picture of a man walking down 
Main Street with his coat on inside-out, 
a rabbit sitting in a shoe, and a police- 
man helping an old lady through heavy 
traffic. Can you get them over to me 
right away?” 

I mop my forehead. 

Only yesterday I had spoken with the 
caller—an editor—and told him about the 
thousands of photographs in our files on 
as many subjects. But after all! A man 
walking down Main Street with his coat 
on inside out, a rabbit in a shoe, and—. 

“How about it? I want delivery right 
away—released for advertising.” 

I swallowed and answered: “I do have 
a picture of a rabbit in a shoe, I'll take 
you a shot of the man with his coat on 
inside-out right away and deliver the 
prints tomorrow morning, and I think 
you can get the photo of the cop from 
the Nemo agency on 42nd Street.” 

The editor gave an audible sigh of 
relief. “Thanks—that takes a load off of 
my mind,” he said and hung up. 

Well, this customer had nothing on 
me. It took a load off of my mind, too. 
I pride myself on our agency. I believe 
we can hold our own with other agencies 
in the number and variety of our pho- 
tographic stock. But some of the requests 
that come in from our clients make my 
hair curl. 

The three phones on my desk ring all 
the time. They clang out their continual 
camera challenges from nine until five, 
six days a week. Always the voice on 
the phone wants a photograph. 

Fine. We'd like to sell him one or a 
dozen. But what does he want? 

You’d be surprised at the calls we get. 
With a collection of many thousands of 
pictures to choose from, carefully made 


Do you know how to tie a pretzel? That was an goviguepent 
Nesmith received—to show how pretzels were made. 
tures below filled the order. First the dough is rolled and 


% 


The rotogravure editor’s nightmare, a weird 
montage for a perfectly logical purpose. 


by over a hundred photographers, we 
are nevertheless frequently astounded, 
not to say overcome, at the things edi- 
tors and advertising agencies can think of 
in the way of photographs. 

They want pictures which epitomize 
heat, cold, speed, aroma, a touchdown, 
balance, or rhythm. Those are but a 
few of the infinitely varied requests we 
get during an average day. 

Calls also come in hourly for photo- 
graphs to illustrate headline copy, such 
as “After the Rush Has Passed,” “Reach- 
ing New Heights,” “Have You an Anchor 
to Windward?”, “Is Anything Holding 


he pic- 








R.I. Nesmith, the picture 
peddler. 


Your Product Back?”, or 
“Clear Track Ahead!” 

These are not unusual or 
difficult to fill but— 

The phone shriils out nerv- 
ously. A lady’s voice this 
time. 

“I want a traffic cop with 
his hand up—exactly front- 
view. I want a Scotty dog— 
exactly side-view, profile. I 
want a rabbit sitting with his 
ears sticking up—exactly a 
front-view.” 

“Yes,” I babble, wondering 
where I am going to get 
them. “But would you kind- 
ly tell me,” I say stalling for 
time, “what you intend to use 
these photographs for?” 

“Certainly,” the answer 
comes over the wire. “We 
want to make marshmallows 
out of them!” 

At that the old picture 
peddler slipped gently off his 
chair and swooned on the floor. 

That was as haywire an order as I 
ever received, but it really was on the 
level. The agency wanted these photo- 
graphs to turn over to an artist who 
would make drawings from them. Candy 
moulds would then be cast from the 
drawings; and penny marshmallows 
would be turned out by the millions. So 
don’t laugh, if you can help it. What 
seems absolutely cock-eyed at the mo- 
ment always turns out to be serious and 
legitimate business. 

Calls for photographs of cats’ whisk- 
ers, bees’ knees, ants in pants, snakes’ 


stretched to the proper length. Then a loop is made, the ends 
criss-crossed across the loop and pressed firmly into the 
sides of the circle. All that is needed then is a glass of beer. 
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hips, and an ostrich with his head in the 
sand, are liable to become popular re- 
quests any minute—even while this ar- 
ticle is being written. 

The reader-photographer has probably 
decided by now that we are fooling but 
we're not. Nothing could be more fan- 
tastic than some of the calls we get. 
Others which sound easy in words are 
almost impossible to deliver. For instance 
a magazine wants a picture of an opera 
star in the spot light, singing. The catch 





A pretzel-bending machine super- 
sedes the hand method and is faster 
and cleaner. 


is that when the average Metropolitan 
song bird is photographed singing an im- 
passioned aria, she looks like a gargle 
advertisement. 

Another difficult shot to get is a man 
with a cigar under his nose, smelling 
the tobacco and registering “Ah what a 
wonderful Havana aroma.” Usually he 
photographs as if he had a pound of 
Limburger cheese under his nostrils. 

A picture which will sum up “Tired 
Eyes” for an optical advertisement is dif- 
ficult to deliver on a minute’s notice. 
Neither is it simple to dig out of the file 
a companion pair of shots “Man swim- 
ming with the tide” and “Man swimming 
against the tide.” 

“How to Bend a Pretzel in Four Easy 
Lessons” was a hard nut to crack for a 
lot of agencies but we were lucky enough 
to have photographs in our files of how 
pretzels are manufactured. The pictures 
appear with this story. 

I say lucky and I mean lucky for while 
nearly everybody likes pretzels hardly 
a person has ever seen them made. It 
was our good fortune that one of our 
cameramen, Eugene A. Gaynor, had 
stopped off on a recent trip through 
Pennsylvania, at the Backman Plant, in 
Reading, where pretzels are manufac- 
tured. He had been so interested in the 
set-up that he had taken a series of pho- 
tographs both of hand made pretzels and 
of the machine processed product. 

When the editor who wanted the pret- 

(Continued on page 91) 





J Taking the October Cover in Color 








HIS month’s cover was taken by 

Gordon Coster, Chicago, illustration 
photographer, on 35 mm. Kodachrome. 
This is the second PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
cover made from a color transparency, 
and we are pleased with the results. 
With the idea for this cover well in mind, 
Gordon Coster chose lovely Jane Gilbert 
as his model and selected the archery 
course in Washington Park as the place 
to make the photograph. 

With his model and assistants, he went 
on location one bright summer morning. 
A spot was selected which offered a 
suitable background and bags were un- 
packed and the camera set up. Since 
the picture was made in the middle of 
summer the foliage was, of course, very 
green, too green in fact to be suitable for 
an autumn picture. But the photographer 
had foreseen this difficulty and had come 
prepared with a large box. of artificial 
autumn leaves. These were attached to 
the bushes in the background, and soon 
there was a splendid glow of reds and 
yellows characteristic of fall. 

Archery was an unfamiliar sport to 
Miss Gilbert, so Jim Crayford, archery 
expert, was on hand to instruct her in 
the fundamental principles because cor- 
rect form was essential in making the 
picture. To draw the arrow full length 
calls for a great deal of skill and con- 
siderable strength. The particular bow 
used in the photograph required a pull 
of twenty-six pounds, and it took about 
two hours practice before the model 
could accomplish this feat. During the 
preliminary posing and while the actual 





Jane Gilbert gets some pointers on 
archery from Jim Crayford, expert. 


exposures were being made, Crayford 
checked carefully on Miss Gilbert’s form 
so that the finished picture would be an 
authentic representation of this fine 
sport. 

After much rehearsing, and with cam- 
era at the proper angle and focused, the 
model took her position. Coster then 
adjusted his reflectors in such a way 
that the figure would be evenly lighted. 
As Kodachrome has some contrast, pho- 
tographs made in direct sunlight invari- 
ably require a lot of reflected light on 
the subject to soften shadows and reduce 


the contrast between shadows and high- 
lights. To give additional illumination 


and to reduce the amount of green light 
that would be reflected from the grass, 
a large white screen was placed on the 





Crayford shows Jane the correct form 
for drawing the arrow full length. 


ground directly in front of the model, as 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

The camera used by Coster in making 
this color picture was a Leica with an 
f 2 Summar 50 mm. lens, and the film 
was Kodachrome Regular (daylight 
type). With the lens stopped down to 
f 9 a number of shots were made at dif- 
ferent exposures, some at 1/20 second 





Coster makes a final check on the 
camera as the model takes her pose. 


and others at 1/40 and 1/60, so that one 
would surely have the desired color 
values. The films were sent to Rochester 
for processing and on their return each 
frame was projected and carefully stu- 
died. The one having the best quality 
was selected as the picture to be used 
and was one of those made at 1/20 second. 

In the background of the picture the 
camera-minded boyfriend can be seen 
making the most of a photographic op- 
portunity. This part was taken by Dick 
Boyer. The candid shots shown here 
were made by one of Coster’s assistants 
during the proceedings.—_® 


Hint For Copying 


N copying old prints the photographer 

is many times confronted with the 
problem of important detail being too 
dark in relation to the highlights of the 
print. 

In cases such as this the print should 
be thoroughly soaked in glycerine before 
the copy is made. This will bring out the 
darker pertions of the print and enable 
them to be photographed in their proper 
relationship without dodging or re- 
touching. — Duane Featherstonhaugh, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Ts only way fer a photographer 
to get a vacation, I insisted, was 
to go as far from the sight of a 
camera as he possibly could. So, I care- 
fully stored my Minicam on the top 
shelf of my closet, dutifully kissed the 
little woman au revoir—she was adamant 
in making me take a vacation alone; per- 
haps, as we shall see later, her motive, 
was not entirely altruistic—and started 
for the Canadian wilds. 

If I thought that Banff, Alberta, would 
offer me haven from clicking shutters, it 
didn’t take more than three days there 
to convince me of my error. The first two 
days of doing nothing photographic were 
enough to teach the cruel lesson that 
years of viewing almost everything as a 
possible picture leaves one so adjusted 
that life seems empty unless one is re- 
cording a composition on sensitized cellu- 
loid. 

Well, I had cooked my photographic 
goose and from then on I knew my vaca- 
tion would just be a series of pictures 
that might have been. I could philoso- 
phize, however, even in the Canadian 
forests. I just thought what a wonderful 
time I was going to have by not having 
to print all the negatives I would have 
taken if I had brought my camera. 

It was on the tenth day that the fun 
started. I received an airmail letter ad- 
dressed in a familiar feminine hand. 
Probably, I thought, a reprimand for 
forgetting my rubbers or a reminder to 
send a post card to Aunt Katie. I opened 
the envelope leisurely to read: 


New York City. 
August 12, 1937. 
Dearest Grain Hater, 

I have done it. You might have known 
I would. You didn’t think you could put 
the Minicam on the top closet shelf with- 
out my knowing, did you? 

There! 
have kidnapped your baby. You see, I 
got tired of having the man of the family 
being the only one to take care of the 
pet. I am convinced that your past ob- 
jections to having me operate your pre- 
cious little gadget has been based on the 
fear that someone else in the family 
might master the mysteries of the Mini- 
cam. And, shall I say, show you up, you 
big baboon. 

‘Don’t be alarmed. I haven’t hurt little 
Oscar, but I have learned to make him 
work, and I am very proud. Of course 
I had a good start through watching you 
squint through this and that view finder 


Now you know the worst. I 





ever since the fateful day 
you took my picture in the 
park and used that as an 
excuse to get my name and 
telephone number. 

Not only have I watched 
your every move, but I 
have secretly and painstak- 
ingly made myself into 
what might be called a 
cameraless photographer That is, I have 
read all those books of yours—over and 
over again until I felt I would know 
just what to do the minute I got a “min- 
nie” into my hands. 


I will admit I was taken down a peg 
when I finally did abduct little Oscar be- 
cause it took me some time to get used 
to him. Before long I was snapping shot 
after shot—of course there was no film 
in the camera—like the screwiest candid 
enthusiast. 


I finally got very brave and pilfered a 
couple of rolls of film from your stock. 
And I didn’t have to urge myself long 
before I acquired your Weston exposure 
meter. Then, I felt, I was a full-fledged 
cameraddict. 

It was then that my pride 
took a fall. I went into 
the park and for the life of 
me I could think of noth- 
ing to shoot. I thought I 
would never finish all the 
frames. By snapping at 
random I finally managed 
to finish a roll and then, 
having become imbued 
with a lust for hearing the 
shutter click, I exposed the 
other roll, But I wasn’t 
enjoying myself because I 
could see no point to the 
shots I was making. 

I was even sadder after 
I had persuaded Johnny 
[Author’s note: Johnny is 
my close friend and part- 
ner in minicrime] to de- 
velop and print my master- 
pieces. The exposures were 
pretty good although 
Johnny said they tended to 
the under side, which I will 
have to blame on your 
meter. But the pictures, I 
must confess, didn’t mean 
very much. 

That -is why I end on a 
chastened note. Johnny 
thinks you are heartless not 


Photographer Rogers made the questionable 
mistake of going on a vacation and leaving 
his charming wife Peggy and his camera at 
home. 


Now he must look to his laurels. 





to encourage me because he thinks the 
shots, for all their short-comings, are not 
so bad for a beginner. Now that I have 
made such a valiant start, even though 
it was by stealth, won’t you be the good 
guy you were when we were still en- 
gaged and let me know, “Where do we 
go from here?” 

To keep up appearances I had better 
hope you are having a wonderful time; 
but then I know you must be, without 
your— 


Loving, Peggy. 


A second reading convinced me that I 
had understood right the first time and, 
in strictest confidence, I was quite pleased 

(Please turn to the next page) 


The beginner—Peggy Rogers as photographed 


by her husband. 
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Good composition and focal depth mark this study of the clam dealer. The The shovel and the catch of blue fish are 
picture is excellent in spite of adverse lighting conditions under the shed. 


characteristic of the old fish market. 


\ 


The ‘“‘Hobo News’”’ is offered for sale by 
a bewhiskered member of the order. 


Below: Shown against a filtered sky, 
seamen painting the mast of a 
schooner. 


Ue 


Above the sails of Fulton Market tower the skyscrapers of modern New York. 





Two worlds seen in vivid contrast A familiar figure is the old waterfront 
through the rigging of a fishing vessel. clothes vender with his shabby stock. 


‘\ 
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Secrets? I have None—says 


by FLORENCE S. MEETZE 


From button salesman to a world-famous photographer is a long road, but Eisenstaedt found 
a short cut—he saw everything as a picture—a picture that lived. Result—quick success. 


senstaedt is a man who lives in his 
eyes. 

This brilliant German photographer, 
thrice wounded and thrice decorated in 
the World War, sees pictures in his brain. 
When he starts out to take a series of 
photographs, he can actually visualize 


Gens friendly, frank—Alfred Ei- 


Beneath artist Zedrinski’s caricature 

of photographer Eisenstaedt are the 

autographs of Haile Selassie, and 
ing Gustave of Sweden. 


































them as they will appear when they are 
published in a magazine. That is why he 
is considered by many to be the ablest 
cameraman of the day. 

Mr. Eisenstaedt, whose pictures have 
become tremendously popular in the 
United States during the past eighteen 
months, was interviewed at his studio at 
the Pix Publishing Company, New York, 
of which he is a partner. Eisenstaedt is 
also a staff cameraman for Life magazine. 

“I have taken many pictures,” the mi- 
nute but mighty photographer began 
shyly. “I have had the good fortune to 
make photographs of many prominent 
people,” he continued. “Kings, premiers, 
dictators, film stars, radio singers, East- 
ern potentates, and,” he smiled, “of 
course, Shirley Temple, and Mickey 
Mouse. 

“I go many places. I photograph many 
people. And they so kindly write their 
names in my autograph book. See!” 

He opened a book expensively bound 
in hand-tooled Italian leather. “Here is 
the signature of King Gustave of Sweden,” 
he exclaimed. “And here are the names 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden and his 
wife and daughter. And Anthony Eden, 
the Englishman. Here are William Dodd, 
American Ambassador to Germany, and 
Rudy Vallee, Robert Young, Joan Craw- 
ford...” and Eisenstaedt rolled off famous 
names without catching his breath. His 
shyness had vanished. “This book goes 
with me everywhere. I treasure it more 
than anything I ever had. I let nobody 
touch it but those who write in it—and 
me. It is a record of the best things I have 


Below: Claudette Colbert, Robert 
Young, Melvyn Douglas, and Wesley 
Ruggles add their names to the 
famous autograph book. 





, 


done.” He fingered the book lovingly. 

It was with real difficulty that he was 
brought back to the subject of photog- 
raphy. He likes talking of others—not 
of himself. 

“Pictures?” he asked. “I always took 
pictures—since my thirteenth year. But 
I never sold any until 1929. I was a but- 
ton salesman in Germany. After the war 
I took what work I could get—selling 
buttons and belts for ladies’ dresses.” 

Eisenstaedt’s friends considered him a 
curious fellow. He would never go with 
them to drink coffee and hear music in 
the cafes. He loves music but even on 
Sunday he would not go. They did not 
understand. They thought he was “tight.” 

“But I am not stingy,” the little pho- 
tographer explained. “I just saved every 
cent I could get to buy photographic 
equipment. 

“On Sundays I would take my camera 
and go out in the forest. I would photo- 
graph swans on the lake, maybe. Or two 
old women going to the railroad station at 
four o’clock in the morning. 

“Yes, I sold buttons to earn a living. 
But I took pictures to keep on living. 
Pictures are my life—as necessary as eat- 
ing or breathing.” 

“But how about your technique?” this 
correspondent queried. 

“Technique is not the most important,” 
he stated frankly. “I am acquainted with 
men who know all the technicalities of 
photography, and they cannot sell a pic- 
ture. Their prints are not alive. They 
don’t breathe. You can’t see a man’s heart 
beat in their sports pictures. They are 


Below: Temperamental Marlene 
Dietrich’s autograph, between those 
of Clark Gable and Joan Crawford, is 


almost undecipherable. 
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EFisenstaedt 


records only. Black and white records. 
Nothing more. 

“I have no special technique—no se- 
crets—not from you nor anybody. I'll tell 
you exactly how I get my photographs. 

“First of all, and most emphatically, I 
am a lone camera chap. I must take my 
pictures by myself. Oh perhaps I have a 
boy around to carry my tripod and other 
equipment, but he must not speak. I must 
arrange my composition in quietude, and 
the person I am photographing must trust 
me, have faith in me, must feel that I 
know my job. Yes,” he laughed, “maybe 
I am a little autocratic. But I know what 
results I must accomplish. My subjects 
do not—it is not their responsibility. 

“Second, I can’t say what kind of pic- 
tures I am going to take until I get to the 
snot. My editors never tell me what to 
take. That is the difference between an 
editor and a photographer. 

“Photographers take the right pictures 
but once they are developed they don’t 
know which are the proper ones to pub- 
lish. I always select the wrong ones. If 
I take a hundred pictures, and say to Mr. 
Daniel, who is my partner here at Pix: 
‘These twenty are nice,’ he always throws 
them aside and takes the eighty I think 
are not so good. “These are the best,’ he 
says. And he is right. Therefore, when 
you take pictures, don’t trust your own 
judgment as to the best ones for sale. Let 
somebody help you out. 

“I never know, as I said before, what 
kind of pictures I am going to make until 
I get on the actual spot. If I am going 
into a steel mill and the officials ask me, 
‘What are you going to take here?’ I an- 
swer truthfully, ‘I have no idea.’ And I 
don’t. But the moment I get in that vast 
brutal mill with its cruel heat, I see 
thousands of pictures. I get a fever of 
pictures, a rash of ideas breaks out inside 


Two names which are synonymous 

with the theatre, but in widely varied 

fields, are those of Helen Hayes and 
Rudy Vallee. 


& 


my head. I see—oh 
it’s something you can’t 
explain. You must feel 
your pictures in your 
brain—then you come 
home with something. 

“Third, I don’t use 
an exposure meter. My 
personal advice is: 
Spend the money you 
would put into such an 
instrument for film. 
Buy yards of film, 
miles of it. Buy all the 
film you can get your 
hands on. And then ex- 
periment with it. 

“That is the only 
way to be successful in 
photography. Test, try, 
experiment, feel your 
way along. It is the ex- 
perience, not the tech- 
nique, which counts in 
camera work first of 
all. If you get the feel 
of photography, you 
can take fifteen pic- 
tures while one of your 
opponents is trying out 
his exposure meter. Naturally, some pho- 
tographers feel the need of such an in- 
strument, but I do not. 

“Fourth, as I have mentioned before, 
technique is not as important as the 
angle at which you take a picture! 

“A simple way to illustrate this is the 
manner in which an amateur will squat 
down on the ground and shoot up. Or he 
will climb up on a ladder and shoot down. 

“The people of this world are so weary 
of routine—the same job, the same house, 
the same food. They must have some- 
thing different. Give it to them in pic- 
tures. Provide them with originality of 


Above: 


Such names as Massigli, Litvinoff, 

Aloisi, Eden and Dodd enliven Eisen- 

staedt’s book as representativesof the 
diplomatic world. 








Photographer 

Disney’s Mickey Mouse shares honors with such ie fod 

as the Crown Prince of Denmark, his wife, an 
daughter, the Crown Princess in E 
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Eisenstaedt. Below: Walt 
his 
isenstaedt’s book. 
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angle—and your work will be sold. 

“In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
I use a Leica. I was one of the first 
Leica owners. Telling a story in pictures 
—we call it reportage—was my speciality 
in Europe. To show people as they are— 
working, playing, laughing, weeping— 
striving to live with some measure of 
peace and content, that was my purpose. 

“Truthfully I am a pictorial photog- 
rapher. But in my business I can take 
only one pictorial to ninety-nine descrip- 
tive photographs.” 

Mr. Eisenstaedt was asked to define a 
pictorial. 

“That is difficult to answer,” he replied. 
“The way I would describe a pictorial is 





Eisenstaedt’s famous picture of an 
Ethiopian soldier’s feet. 


that it is a picture that makes everybody 
says ‘Aaaaah,’ with five vowels when they 
see it. It is something you would like 
to hang on the wall. The French word 
‘photogenique’ defines it better than any- 
thing in English. It is a picture which 
must have quality, drama, and it must, in 
addition, be as good technically as you 
can possibly make it.” 

In every set of pictures Eisenstaedt 
takes, there must be at least one pictorial. 
One pictorial which sums up for him the 
whole set. 

“For instance,” he explained, “take the 
shot I made of a girl playing tennis at 
Vassar. You may remember it was used 
as a cover for Life. That is a pictorial. 
Many photographers would not be satis- 
fied with it. They would want to see the 
girl’s face clearly. They would wonder 
why all that big expanse of wall.” 

He was asked why he did take it that 
way. 

“That is how I see Vassar,” was his 
answer. “That picture sums up Vassar 
to me. It is something I feel. Something 
I cannot express. 

“So many people ask me how I came to 
change buttons for cameras. This I can 
explain. As I told you, from my thirteenth 
year, I have been taking pictures for 
pleasure. My uncle gave me a very old 
and very cheap Eastman box. I got de- 

(Continued on page 77) 











New Tricks for Camera Owners toTry 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 
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Inexpensive and Efficient Camera 
Sunshade 


SUNSHADE is a necessary addition 
to your camera accessories if you 
want brilliant pictures. It allows more 
latitude when 
shooting into the 
sun, keeping the 
sun’s rays from 
striking the lens. 
This inexpensive 
and efficient sun- 
shade was made in 
a few minutes and 
cost but five cents. 
The end of a 
small aluminum funnel, procured from 
a five and ten cent store is cut off with 
a pocket knife at a point where the diam- 
eter is slightly smaller than the diameter 
of the camera lens. Next, insert a pair of 
ordinary gas pliers into the mouth of the 
funnel, letting the jaws protrude through 
the small opening; then, twist the pliers 
around until you have made a flange 
that will fit snugly over the lens of the 
camera. Paint the inside and outside of 
the shade dead black and when dry it is 
ready for use.—Jack Jean, Baltimore, Md. 





The shade in use. 


Faucet Adapter 
PROBLEM for the darkroom worker 
is how to fit a small size rubber tube 

over a large size faucet. The “kink” 
shown in the illus- 
tration was devised 
for the benefit of 
users or would-be 
users of the East- 
man Tray Siphon. 

A length of rub- 
ber tubing, about 
1% inches long, and 
large enough to fit 
snugly over the 
faucet was fixed into the mixer attach- 
ment shown—a five-and-ten-cent store 
item—after the rubber inside the attach- 
ment was cut away. In forcing the adapt- 
er tubing into this attachment, a screw- 
driver did yeoman duty. 





Adapter and tube. 


Removing Emulsion From Films 
HE gelatine coating can be removed 
from old photographic films and 

plates by soaking 
them in a solution 
of sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid 
—one part water 
to five or six of 
acid. The idea is 
suggested to us by 
Walter Burton of 
Akron who is a 
very prolific au- 
thor, illustrating 
most of his writings with his own excel- 
lent photographs (see illustration). 

Leave the film or plate submerged in 

this solution until the coating is soft 
enough to be removed completely with 





Plate in acid bath. 





a brush or the cloth wrapped end of a 
stick. Most photographic film, except 
that intended for movie cameras, has 
gelatin on both sides. 

Be careful not to let this acid solution 
come in contact with hands or clothing. 
It’s a good idea to keep a bottle of strong 
baking soda solution handy for neutraliz- 
ing the acid in case of emergency. 


Paper Backs for Framed Photos 


RAMED photographs stay perma- 

nently dust-proof when their backs 
are sealed with paper. The manner of 
applying the paper 
backing differs, 
however, some pre- 
ferring to cut the 
paper to the exact 
dimensions, while 
others trim with an 
old razor blade, 
thus leaving an ir- 
regular edge on the 
paper. 

The best and easiest method is to cut 
the paper slightly larger than the outside 
frame dimensions. After the paper has 
been glued to the back of the frame, rub 
a sandpaper block over each edge and 
the friction will trim off the overlapping 
paper neatly and professionally. If the 
backing is dampened before glueing it 
to the frame it will stretch tight on dry- 
ing—Ormal I. Sprungman, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Colored Thumb Tacks Identify 
Print Tongs 


UCH of the trouble encountered in 

the development and finishing of 
prints is checked by the use of the ordi- 
nary print tongs. 
They of course pre- 
vent a tainting or 
a warming of the so- 
lutions by the fin- 
gers. Even then, the 
tongs themselves 
are frequently con- 
fused. The least bit 
of hypo in develop- 
er may cause trouble. 

A very simple but practical and effi- 
cient safeguard is the use of red and 
white colored thumb tacks, red being 
applied to the developer tongs and white 
to the hypo tongs. Apply a tack to each 
side of the round end or pivot block and 
one to the outer side of each leg of the 
tongs several inches down from the end 
where the fingers grip them. 

No matter in what position the tongs 
may lie on the darkroom work table, a 
colored tack, clearly discernable in the 
safelight, will immediately identify them. 
—Frank Bentley, Clinton, Iowa. 


is 


Sanding the edges. 





Tacks prevent con- 
fusion of tongs. 


Using an ordinary old curling iron 
element, seal it into a glass test tube and 
you have a very simple and effective 
heater for convenient warming of photo- 
graphic solutions. 
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hat Camera Owners 


Want To Know 


by WALTER E. BURTON 


50,000 amateurs a year write for information about photography. The 
most frequently asked questions are answered clearly in this article. 


F YOU make photographic equipment 
| to sell, you must be prepared to an- 

swer a lot of questions about it. That 
seems to be an unwritten law that ex- 
plains why manufacturers of cameras and 
picture-making supplies maintain size- 
able departments which do nothing but 
answer inquiries coming, for the most 
part, from amateurs. 

The men who write some 50,000 letters 
a year in reply to inquiries sent to the 
Eastman Kodak Company’s Service De- 
partment at Rochester, N. Y., obtain a 
fairly accurate cross-section of the pho- 
tographic public’s mind. One encourag- 
ing fact has been made clear to them in 
recent years. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when questions asked by for- 
eign customers showed a higher level of 
interest and knowledge of photographic 
processes than those coming from Amer- 
ican camera users. Lately, however, this 
condition has been reversed, which indi- 
cates that America is becoming truly a 
photographic country. And the volume 
of inquiries shows that the hobby is en- 
joying boom days. 

Questions asked by American camera 
users are cleared 
through the Rochester 
offices of Eastman. 
Those originating in 














Right: This picture is 
blurred because the 
shutter speed used 
was too slow to sto 
movement. Below: 

higher shutter speed 
produced aé_e sharp 

image. 









































































































Great Britain and Continental Europe are 
handled by the London office. The men 
who answer the questions have the re- 
sources of a large research laboratory to 
fall back upon if they cannot find the 
solutions among their own experiences or 
in the usual reference files. But some- 
times a question is submitted that simply 
defies answering by any known photo- 
graphic data. At other times the question 
may suggest a line of investigation thai 
ultimately results in some improvement 
beneficial to all. 
* * ** 

ONE QUESTION that stumped the 
service department was “What are the 
dozen most frequently asked questions 
concerning photography?” 

To answer this, the question experts 
said, would involve a lot of tabulating 
and averaging. And anyway, the science 
of photography is such an extensive one 
that a dozen “most frequent” questions— 
even a hundred—would cover only a part 
of it. Would the service department talk 
about a few of the questions that seem 
to be bothering the amateur photographic 
mind just now, if the highest-rating 
dozen could not be listed? 

For answer, L. I. Snod- 
grass, one of the ques- 
tion-and-answer experts, 
reached into his desk and 
brough out a handful of 
film negatives and prints. 
It seems that many letters 
of inquiry contain speci- 
men negatives or prints, 
usually having something 
wrong with them. The 
first reaction of an experi- 
enced photographer in 
looking through a batch of 
such samples is that the 
makers ought to know 
more about simple clean- 
liness. A negative liter- 
ally covered with fingermarks, no mat- 
ter what else is wrong with it, indi- 
cates that the photographer has not 
yet learned a fundamental rule for good 
picture making. Be clean, and keep 
your fingers off the picture area of the 
negative. 

* 


* * 





TIME AND AGAIN, a roll of film will 
come in, containing three kinds of nega- 
tives side by side. One negative will be 
of good printing quality although a bit 
fogged, the second one will be so black 
that light does not penetrate it, while the 
third one will be completely or partly re- 
versed, showing a positive image instead 






A faulty safelight caused fogging of 

this film during development, result- 

ing ina reversal to positive of certain 
areas of the negative. 


of a negative one. “How come?” the 
maker wants to know. 

The answer is that the photographer’s 
safelight lamp probably is not safe, or 
that there is a light leak somewhere else 
in his darkroom. Light striking a partly- 
developed film generally does one of 
three things. If the negative has been 
properly exposed, it will show a general 
fog but may still be printable. If too 
much exposure has been given, the image 
will be so dense as to be almost uni- 





Movement of the camera during the 
exposure produced this fuzzy effect. 





Not having the lens properly focused 
resulted in this indistinct picture. 





With the lens in focus and the camera 
held still, a sharp picture was made. 
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formly opaque. If the exposure has not 
been long enough, fogging during de- 
velopment may cause reversal. It is this 
reversal that seems to baffle most ama- 
teurs. The explanation for it is that, in 
an underexposed negative, there is a lot 
of sensitive silver salt that is not reduced 
by the developer. When stray light, as 
from an unsafe safelight lamp, strikes 
it, the undeveloped silver is exposed, and 
proceeds to develop. Where the image 
created by the original exposure was 
dark, the silver deposit protects the un- 
developed silver salt, and where the 
image was thin, the salt is acted upon 
more strongly by the light. The result is 
a reversed image, because the fogged 
grains develop farther than those ex- 
posed originally to light. 


* * * 


MANY OF THE SPECIMEN PRINTS 
submitted are wishy-washy and of a 
sickly-looking color. The cause in- 
variably is underdevelopment, coupled 
usually with overexposure. A common 
fault of beginning photographers is that 
they do not allow their prints to develop 
fully. The remedy is to develop by clock. 
Standard developer formulas are de- 
signed to work for a certain period of 
time at a certain temperature, usually 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. From 45 seconds to 
11% minutes is a common developing time. 
If, when the time is up, the print is too 
dark, muddy or brownish in color, it was 
exposed too long in printing. If it is con- 
trasty and the highlights chalky, the ex- 
posure was too short. It is assumed, of 
course, that the proper grade of paper 
has been used for the negative. 

+ « * 


THIS BRINGS US to another common 
inquiry from amateurs. “What is meant 
by the terms ‘contrasty,’ ‘normal,’ and so 
on?” they ask. “And how do you match 
paper and negative to give the best 
print?” 

A contrasty negative is one in which 
there is a sudden and considerable dif- 
ference in density between different parts 
of the picture. Density means the light- 
stopping ability of the metallic silver 
forming the image. A normal negative is 
one in which the gradation from densest 
to thinnest parts is gradual, with a lot 
of intermediate densities. In other words, 
a contrasty negative shows black high- 
lights and clear shadows, which in the 
print give white highlights lacking in de- 
tail, and dense shadows. A normal nega- 
tive shows details in both shadows and 
highlights, as does the print from it. 

The density balance of the negative 
can be controlled to a considerable ex- 
tent by use of the proper grade of print- 
ing paper. A very contrasty negative 
should be printed on soft paper, which 
produces a less extreme difference in 
dark and light areas. A flat negative in 
which there is hardly any difference in 
density of the silver deposit in different 
areas, should be printed on contrasty or 
hard paper. Normal negatives require 
normal paper. Prolonged development 
of negative increases contrast up to a 
certain point, while shortened develop- 
ment lowers contrast. 

(Continued on page 87) 





Create Interest With 





Pictures In Sequence 








ID you ever take what you thought 

was an exceptionally good picture, 
or group of pictures, only to be disap- 
pointed when the friend to whom you 
showed them evinced only a negatively 
polite interest? 

If you did there’s a reason, and the 
pictures shown below illustrate that rea- 
son perfectly. 

In order to be interesting a picture 
must have some idea behind it. And in 
order for a group of pictures to have 
great interest they should have con- 
tinuity. In other words, make your pic- 
tures tell a story. Making them in se- 
quence, each presenting a definite phase 
of the idea, is a good method. 

So, the next time you decide to shoot 


An excellent example of picture sequence. 
The boys get an idea from a newspaper picture of a bear hunter, 


photographs. 


a roll of film of baby, or of sweetheart, 
or mother, don’t just bang away at ran- 
dom. Choose some theme, and carry it 
out pictorially. 

Follow baby’s routine from the time 
he awakes in the morning through his 
bath and down to his high-chair at break- 
fast, or Dad’s rush from the time he 
shaves until he has to race out the front 
door to catch the 8:18. Any subject, no 
matter how prosaic, will be more inter- 
esting if pictured in continuity. 

These pictures of his twin boys were 
made by Lewis E. Stoyle, Wallaston, 
Mass., with a series B. Graflex, Kodak 
f 45 lens. The English setter’s name is 
Monty. The film used was Eastman Super 
Sensitive pan. 


From left to right a story is told by 


don their wraps and hike to the woods. They hear the bushes rustle, one boy takes 
aim and “‘fires’’. The final picture of the dog carrying their “bear” is a good 
climax to a well told pictorial story. 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


WORKER .. . 


by L. Willinger 


As forceful as the impending hammer blow is this vivid compo- 
sition captured on film by L. Willinger, formerly of Vienna and 
now at work in Hollywood. (For Technical Data see Page 56) 





Masterful lighting and a freedom 
from pretense give this still-life by 


U. Stephen Johnson, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., the subtle sincerity that 
has made it a prize winner in over 
50 salons in 18 countries... ample 
proof that sheer beauty can be 
created from a cracked bowl 
and a cup with a broken handle 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 





Thirst... 


These studies of a glass tumbler 
and a native earthen pitcher 
offer interesting variations of 
a theme so commonplace that 
few photographers recognize 
its pictorial possibilities 


ABOVE: Jeno Denk- 
stein, of Budapest, 
caught this little Hun- 
garian girl occupied 
with a glass of water 


* 


LEFT: The Catalan 
fisherman drinking, na- 
tive fashion, from his 
“porron” was photo- 
graphed by Leo A. 
Leigh, of London 





Devotion... 


Two able cameras interpret with warmth and under- 


standing, the calm emotion of human affection 


RIGHT: Istvan Vecsenyi, of 
Budapest, silhouettes young 
love agains! a summer sky 


+ 


BELOW: G. P. Wright, of 
Chicago, portrays matured 
love at life’s even-tide 
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A Plain Fly ... by J. M. Leonard 


The common housefly fashioned by 
nature with wings of delicate mem- 
brane, and the man-made Colossus 
with wings of rigid metal, are both 
in their own sphere masters of flight 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 


The Mainliner ... by 
N. R. Strohmeyer 








Miss Hephzibah Hoople, the schoolmarm, 
still talks about the fine young man 
she was engaged to thirty years ago 


Squinit Saunders can t de- 
cide whether he'd rather 
be a movie actor or 
a poolroom proprietor 


Oscar Oliphant is a waiter at Mike’s ‘’avern, 
but prefers Mother O’Shaughnessy's food 











~ 
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Mme. D‘Amor tells her customers they will 
inherit money, but she owes two weeks rent 


E. Ezra Eystrain has 
been trying for twenty 
years to devise a safe 
way to embezzle a 
thousand dollars 


by 
Jack Hazlehurst 


Jack Hazlehurst, versatile photographer and master of makeup, en- 
larges the scope of his feature this month by using two models to 
portray the make-believe characters at Mother O’Shaughnessy’s 
Boarding House . . . Pretty Miss Harriet Allyn carries all the femi- 
nine parts, while talented Boyd Crane plays the masculine roles 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 


Poor Mrs. Proctor is the life of the party 
after her hard day's work on the street _ 


Hamlet E. Lynne, who once understudied 
John Barrymore in Richard III, still be- 
lieves the movies to be a passing fad 


























Fisherman Casting . .. by Ralph E. Knowles 


Sithoueltes 


Oftentimes either a silhouetted fig- 
ure or an expanse of background 
lack interest by themselves .. . but 
just as the pictorial qualities of the 
pounding surf are enhanced by the 
bold figure of the fisherman, so the 
square-patterned glass wall gives 
proportion and meaning to the sil- 
houette of the girl at the typewriter 
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(For Technical Data see Page 56) 
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Girl at Typewriter . . . by Kenneth Hedrich 





lections of Yesterday .. 


. by Wm. Edwin Booth 





Visions of Tomorrow... by A. W. Prasse 


Dreamers 


For most people the future is filled 
with dream castles and Prince 
Charmings... whereas for a few 
tomorrow holds only dreams 
of happy days forever lost 











When Old Neptune has cause to sneeze, yachts and dread- 
naughis alike are much disturbed .... but when a 
little girl has the sniffles only her mother is wont to worry 


“Decks Awash” is the work of master photographer Frederick 
Bradley. “A Spring Blow” was made by Doris E. Wright 
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Hands are offen as expressive | _* . 

of their owner's station in life as , ; ¢ P a ae 
the face or the clothes .. . The ie ' w ot . s 
humble, work-scarred hands of / 

the peasant molding bricks, Sa - 
pictured by Istvan Vecseényi, . ae ee AS, ‘  &S 
are fully as expressive as be | oe 
those fragile, jewel - adorned 

hands of a lady of fashion, 

cleverly illustrated by Perine 


(See Page 56 for interesting Data) 
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Two brilliant portrait studies of one of 
Hollywood's popular young actresses 


ABOVE: Photographer 
Max Munn Autrey 
achieved this striking 
portrayal of Miss Ames 
by using a carefully 


/planned lighting ar- 


rangement. ( For Tech- 
nical Data see Page 56) 


* ‘ 


LEFT: A studio portrait 
of Miss Ames censored 
due to the restrictions 
of the Hays office 
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CREATIVE CAMERA ART 





This is the second of three 
consecutive __ installments. 


CHAPTER VII 
Portraiture 
HE camera portrait has a limitless 
range of pictorial possibilities, yet 
fewer portraits come up to salon 
standards than do any other type of pho- 
tographic subjects. A distinguished artist 
once said, “A portrait is a product of the 
mind assisted by the eye and hand of the 
artist.” Work of salon quality demands, 
in addition to technical excellence, an 
artistic and psychological presentation of 
the sitter. The world’s finest portraits 
have been created by those who can re- 
veal the inner personality and character 
of their subjects. A portrait that is a true 
creation, and not just a photographic 
likeness, will also reveal the artist’s per- 
sonality. The camera artist, like the mas- 
ters of olden days, must translate his-im- 
pression of a given personality. 
Photographic portraits are often criti- 
cized as being flattering rather than 
truthful. It is not the function of any art, 
however, to represent what is repulsive 
or obviously detracting. Rembrandt por- 
trayed perfectly natural human beings 
with their virtues and good qualities em- 
phasized and their faults and defects 
veiled or subdued. Likewise the camera 
artist must subdue any unpleasant as- 
pects in order to produce a work of art. 
Keen perception and _ concentrated 
study of human nature are essential to 
the portraitist. By winning the complete 
confidence of his subject he has a better 
opportunity to catch a_ characteristic 
glance or mood. Each person whom he 
photographs is a distinct personality and 
should be treated as such. Every camera 
worker has opportunities for individual 
expression in exact proportion to his own 
breadth of personality. First, last, and 
always, however, he must remember that 
a portrait should look alive. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Portrait Lighting 
THE type of artificial lighting 
is determined by the nature of 
the subject and the manner in 
which it can most advantage- 
ously be interpreted. There 
should always be but one 
point of interest (the light 
area), which is emphasized by 
the strongest highlight. All 
other highlights must be in 
subordination to that one. 
Subordination and gradation 
may be controlled by raising 
or lowering a screen or reflec- 
tor. The usual procedure is to 
have a basic or foundation 
light so arranged as to present 
the subject in the most direct 
manner. Image and_ back- 


by DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S.., F.R.S.A. 





THE FIRST IN- 
STALLMENT of 
this digest sggeceet 
in the September is- 
sue and covered the 
first six chapters of 
Dr. Thorek’s forth- 
coming book. This 
work, which covers 
the widest possible 
range of photo- 
graphic pictorialism 
will be concluded in 
the November issue. 

Dr. Thorek is a 
Fellow of the Royal aes 
Photographic Society of Great Britain and 
of the Royal Society of Arts. He is presi- 
dent of the Photographic Society of America 
and the holder of a number of other photo- 
graphic honors. : 

omplete, and in book form, ‘‘Creative 
Camera Art’’ will be released this fall by 
Fomo Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio, pub- 
lishers. The book, in a modern and sturdy 
binding, will contain about 75 illustrations 
by the author, including the most success- 
ful of his own salon prints with informa- 
tion on how they were made. 














ground must be separately illuminated 
in order to dispense with cast shadows. 

When one desires to accent the out- 
lines of a subject—as in a profile or in 
still-life studies—the camera is moved 
back a few feet and the front lighting 
unit is placed more to one side. To por- 
tray movement and characterization, a 
background is used that is very definitely 
darker than the subject. A reflector is 
also used. By placing the lighting unit di- 
rectly above, below, or at either side of 
the subject, we gain an unbalanced form 
of lighting which gives a dramatic, the- 
atrical, or eccentric effect. 

For out-of-door portraiture, early 
morning and late afternoon are the most 
suitable times. Some beautiful effects 
may be obtained by photographing 
through mist and fog. To avoid under- 
exposure of the flesh tones—a common 
fault of outdoor portraiture—a _ reliable 
exposure meter should be used, and 
readings should be taken close enough 
to the face to exclude the background. 





**Suspense,” a print of dramatic portent, by the author 





CHAPTER IX 
Nudes Versus Nakedness 

SIMPLICITY is more important in the 
presentation of the nude than in photo- 
graphing any other type of subject. The 
nude figure with a definite artistic mes- 
sage does not stoop to the voluptuous; 
its claim to artistry is based on har- 
monious proportion and rhythmic con- 
tours, and much of its beauty and charm 
lie in the modeling and the pose. Posing 
should be based on a simple flow of line, 
with each part bearing a definite relation 
to every other. A single action should be 
maintained and there should be no op- 
position of line. 

Such properties as veils, drapes, and 
furniture are unnecessary. When used, 
extraordinary skill must be employed so 
that they enhance the central idea rather 
than detract from it. The use of drapes is 
justified when they accent a beautiful 
flow of line, but not when they act as a 
shield and suggest a state of undress. 

For successful pictorialization, the un- 
clothed body should be presented in the 
abstract rather than in a setting of na- 
ture. It is not essential to convey an ob- 
vious emotion—sorrow, joy, rage, and 
the like—but perfection of form must be 
portrayed so skillfully that the beholder 
immediately responds to it. 


CHAPTER X 

Male Figures 
THROUGHOUT history, man’s most in- 
teresting study has been man himself. 
The human male figure has played an 
important part in all forms of art. Over 
a period of centuries, sculptors and ar- 
tists have centered their efforts upon the 
interpretation of the human form. 

An impression of tremendous strength 
and balanced power may be strikingly 
conveyed through the skillful presenta- 
tion of the lines, planes, and masses of 
the human male form. This effect is 
achieved, however, only when the pho- 
tographer thoroughly understands body 
structure from the standpoint 
of form, contour, and line. 


CHAPTER XI 
Outdoor Photography 
TO ONE who has an imagina- 
tive mind, there is an abund- 
ance of pictorial material in 
every phase of nature and in 
every aspect of city life—the 
most slovenly tenement dis- 
trict, the most congested mar- 
ket place. The man with the 
soul of an artist cannot help 
but respond to the patterned 
beauty of shuffling crowds, 
wide-eyed youngsters at play, 
or a lazy feline cautiously 
threading her way. With many 
of us, however, the novelty of 
new peoples, new customs, and 
new scenery is needed to 
arouse our artistic sensibili- 
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ties. We overlook the picture-making 
possibilities in the scenes and events of 
our every-day life. 

The ever-changing, restless spirit of 
water holds a tremendous fascination for 
the photographer. In a marine composi- 
tion, care must be taken to see that the 
horizon line does not divide the picture 
in half and that the main line of the sub- 
ject dominates all other lines, including 
the horizon. 

Rocks and peaks are photographed to 
best advantage in early morning or eve- 
ning, when surfaces are free from the 
glare of the midday sun and are softened 
by cast shadows. The amount of sky must 
be carefully estimated; too much will 
dwarf the scale of the peaks and too little 
will restrict the sense of atmosphere. 

Point of view, atmospheric conditions, 
and seasonal changes clothe a common- 





Dr. Thorek’s “‘Blue Danube Waltz’’ 
embodies rhythm and balance. 


place subject in a new garb. Rains, mists, 
fogs, and snow either glorify, dramatize, 
or add a subtle charm to what might 
otherwise be a dull scene. Skies require 
more attention than they are usually giv- 
en. By tonality or cloud formation, skies 
can be made to give a composition the 
harmony and balance that both nature 
and art demand. 

Lenses of long focal length should be 
used when images are to be presented on 
a large scale. Short focal length lenses 
include greater area and increase the 
proportion of nearby objects. Anastigmat 
lenses define detail; soft-focus lenses 
subdue it. Aerial perspective is most ef- 
fectively brought out by orthocromatic 
film without a filter. Sharp definition 
throughout all planes calls for panchro- 
matic film plus the proper filter and a 
small diaphragm opening. In landscape 
photography, no less than in portraiture, 
artistic results depend largely upon the 
personality of the photographer. 

CHAPTER XII 
Purism Versus Control in Photography 
FROM its earliest beginnings photogra- 
phy has been undergoing a steady pro- 
cess of progressive changes. Some thirty 
years ago photographs were judged on 
(Continued on page 73) 








The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 








PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

This dynamic photograph was made in 
Moscow with a 6x9 Reflex, f 4.5 Zeiss 
Tessar lens. At f 16 an exposure of 1/50 
sec. was made on S.S. pan film. Willin- 
ger, a native of Hungary, is on special 
assignment with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
to photograph movie stars. 


PAGE 44—SIMPLICITY 
The composition and lighting were care- 
fully thought out and arranged according 
woe diagram. 
e picture was ° 

made with an 8x10 [shite BlotterBackground 
Korona Pictorial 
View camera and a 
12”, f 4.5 Wollensak 
Anastigmat lens 
stopped down to f 22. 
Source of light was 
a north window and 


© |] 
an auxiliary 200-watt 


flood lamp. Both White Oi! ClothI 
lights hit the set-up la 
at an angle of 45 de- 4 


grees and were nearly 


level with the table | acowatt : 
top. Eastman Com- | Flood 
mercial film (5x7) 


was exposed for % 

second and developed in Ortol. 

The photographer, U. Stephen Johnson, 
A.R.P.S., F.R.S.A., is a charter member 
of the Photographic Society of America. 


PAGE 45—THIRST 


Denkstein’s portrait was made with a 
Mantol mirror reflex camera equipped 
with an f 4.5, 75 mm. Tessar lens. A 
foreign make of plate was used and given 
an exposure of about 1/10 second. Other 
data is not available. 

The Catalan fisherman drinking from 
a pitcher, was taken in Spain by Leigh 
in a little village on the Costa Brava. 
This area has suffered greatly in the 
present civil war. 

The picture was unposed, and taken 
with a 2%x3% Soho Reflex camera. An 
exposure of 1/24 second at f4 was made 
on Agfa Superpan film pack. An Ilford 
Delta filter was used to give slight over- 
correction in order to make the white 
vest stand out against the sky. 


PAGE 46—DEVOTION 


For his charming portrait study of the 
elderly couple, Wright used an 8x10 East- 
man View camera with a Zeiss Tessar 
13”, f 4.5 lens. With the lens stopped 
down to f 8 an exposure of about 1 second 
was made on Defender Panchromatic film. 
The negative was developed in A B C 
Pyro. 

The picture was made in a private 
home, with the subjects seated on a sofa 
in front of the fireplace in which had been 
placed a 1000-watt light. Another flood 
was placed at some distance from the 
couple to give just enough auxiliary il- 
lumination to soften the shadows and 
round out the figures. 

No data is available on the picture by 
Vecsenyi. 


























PAGE 47—FLIERS 


This unusual picture of the fly was 
taken with a Leica camera equipped with 
an Elmar 135 mm. lens and a 33 cm. ex- 
tension tube. A sliding focusing —_ at- 
tachment was employed as a part of the 
set-up used by Leonard. Eastman Pano- 
tomic film was used and an exposure of 
18 seconds made at f 25. Illumination 
was supplied by one small spotlight. The 
film was developed in E. K. Ultra Fine 
Grain developer for ten minutes. 
Strohmeyer’s photograph, made for 
United Airlines, was taken at 6000 feet 
altitude with a Zeiss Super Ikonta B, 
1/100 second at f 4 without a filter. 


PAGE 48-47—MOTHER O'SHAUGHNESSY'S 
BOARDING HOUSE 


Hazlehurst’s pictures are again made 
with a 5x7 view camera and f 4.5 anastig- 
mat lens, on Defender X-F Pan film. The 
exposures are from 1 to 3 seconds with 
the lens at f 8. 

Getting all the characters seated at one 
long table was an accomplishment in 
which the photographer and artist shared. 
The model, after being made up by Hazle- 
hurst, was photographed at a small table. 
This set-up had to be torn down and an- 
other picture made of the character 
shown at his occupation. Each time the 
makeup was —a this same proce- 
dure was followed, necessitating great 
care in the matching of negatives so that 


all those made at the table would be the 
right size. 

These prints were later trimmed and 
mounted side by side by an artist. 


PAGE 50—SILHOUETTES 


Knowles made his picture on the beach 
at San Francisco with late afternoon sun. 
Using a 3%x4% Grafiex and a K-2 filter 
an exposeure of 1/250 second was made 
at f 32. Super Sensitive panchromatic 
cut film was used. 

The figure of the lee VPN Walls 





typist is silhouetted 
against an “ae - 
glass wall in the re- “’ Lighting “4 
ception room of the & «On FarWail \} 
Hedrich-Blessing Stu- ee Ea St a 


dio, Chicago. The dia- |S}@53? | # {al 
gram shows the posi- 
tion of subject and 
camera, and the A ote 
lighting arrangement. - 
The photograph was v/ 
made by Hedrich a 
with an 8x10 Dear- 
dorff View camera 
and an 18” B. & L. Protar lens stopped to 
f 11. Exposure of 1% sec. was made. 
The glass partition separating the stu- 
dio reception room from the office is made 
of Pyrex hollow glass blocks joined with 
white cement. Abel Faidy, architectural 
designer, planned the reception room 
which was recently awarded the Grand 
Prize in the nation-wide Pittsburgh Glass 
Institute competition. This photograph 
was one of two which were sent to the 
competition and upon which the award 
was based. The young lady at the desk is 
Miss Donalta Hulse. 


PAGE 5iI—DREAMERS 


Prasse’s picture was taken in Forest 

Park, St. Louis. A 2%x2% Graflex with 

a B & L, f 3.5, lens was used. The ex- 

se given was 1/30 second at f 11 on 
erichrome film. 

The prison picture was made in the 
Virginia State Penitentiary, Richmond, to 
which a reporter and Booth had been sent 
by one of the local papers in order to ob- 
tain a story and photograph of the oldest 
“lifer.” The interview was granted, but 
permission to photograph him was re- 
fused. As the editor insisted on a picture 
to go with the story, they had to make a 
suitable illustration. The reporter turned 
up his own coat collar, leaned dejectedly 
against the bars along the walkway of 
the cell block, and Booth took the picture. 

The camera used was a 9x12 cm. Nagel 
with a Meyer Gorlitz f 4.5 lens. An expo- 
sure of 1/10 second at f 8 was made on 
Eastman Ortho Press film. 


PAGE 52—BLOW 


The photograph by Bradley was made 
during a storm at sea when he was one of 
the crew of the yacht Brilliant on a trans- 
Atlantic race. He used a Rolleiflex camera 
with a Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens stopped 
down to f 8 An exposure of 1/100 second 
was made on Panatomic film. 

Doris Wright’s Spring Blow was made 
with a 3%x4% Graflex equipped with a 
Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. She used an 
exposure of 1/100 second at f 11, the sub- 
ject being in the bright sun. 


PAGE 53—HANDS 


Perine’s illustration of the famous 11.43 
carat Markus-Jonker diamond was mod- 
eled by Helen Ressler, owner of the 
world’s most photographed hands. This 
is the only type of work done by Miss 
Ressler, who is always in demand when 
beautiful hands are needed for a picture. 
[John Powers tells about her in his ar- 
ticle on page 15] 

The photographer was a jeweler for 10 
years before he choose his present profes- 
sion. That is why he gets the real lustre 
of the gem in the picture. This is exceed- 
ingly rare, for most diamonds when pho- 
tographed look like paste. For this pic- 
ture a studio camera equipped with a B 

L 19” lens was used. 

Vecsenyi’s picture shows the hands of 
a Hungarian peasant molding bricks of 
mud and straw. No data is available. 


PAGE 54—ADRIENNE AMES 


Max Munn Autrey, Hollywood photog- 
rapher, made the stunning portrait of 
Adrienne Ames with an Eastman Studio 
portrait camera equipped with a Heliar 
Voigtlander lens. He used Portrait Pan- 
chromatic film, making an exposure of 1/5 
second at f 8. 

‘ No data is available on the other pic- 
ure. 
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Let's Buy Another Camera 


If you contemplate buying a new camera and can't decide what kind to 
get, this discussion of the more prevalent types may be of help to you. 


by WILLIAM E. HENNING 


(With Drawings by the Author) 


E HAVE dabbled some in the 

\ \ darkroom. We have tried to take 

pictures out of doors in the shade 
and in the early morning and evening 
with our little box camera. We would 
like to do more with photography, but 
we realize that our equipment is inade- 
quate. We have some money saved up. 
What sort of an outfit shall we buy? 

Let us first of all consider the lens. 
Some lenses, like the meniscus and rec- 
tilinear, are not fully corrected, that is 
the picture will not be in sharp focus all 
over the surface. The anastigmat and 
the more expensive types of lenses are 
sufficiently corrected for all average pur- 
poses, and most of them, when properly 
focused, will give a negative that can be 
enlarged many times. 

The speed of the lens is computed by 
focusing the camera on a distant object, 
then dividing the distance between the 
lens and the film by the diameter of the 
lens. The smaller the resulting number, 
the faster the lens. This is known as the 
“f” system, and is standard in all cameras. 
The lens of the box camera, although it 
is seldom marked, is about f 16. The fol- 
lowing table will show the relative speed 
of lenses: 
2 


16 
1 


-_aAN 


Nn 
Se ee ee ee tee et 
VI OO et ee 


eo) 


f 
f 
f 
{8 
f 5 
$4 
f 2.8” : 
ms = ie * 5 28 

A camera with an f 2 lens will take a 
picture in 1/60 the light a camera with an 
f 16 lens requires, providing the same 
film is used. There are a few lenses 
faster than f 2. Popular lenses for still 
photography are f 3.5, f 4.5, f 5.6, and f 6.3. 
Generally speaking, the faster a lens, the 
more expensive. 

If a lens is always used at full aper- 
ture, it would be of very limited use. 





Plate camera with 


qreenares focus- 
ing. Film pack an 


cut film are used. 











This is an example of the twin-lens 
reflex camera using roll film. 





Miniature camera with built-in range 
finder and focal-plane shutter. 





Reflex camera with focal-plane shut- 
ter. Cut film or packs may be used. 


Such is not the case, for the lens is pro- 
vided with a diaphragm that is variable 
and will admit a varying amount of 
light. This in effect is accomplished by 
decreasing the diameter of the lens, so 
if we have a lens that is f 3.5 at full 
aperture, we have also an f 4.5, f 5.6, f 6.3, 
f 8 and so on down the line. This is 
accomplished merely by pushing a little 
pointer on the rim of the lens. For every 
light condition and film, there is a proper 
lens opening. 

The advantages of the faster lenses are 
two. First, we can make pictures under 
more adverse light conditions, such as 
on dark days, in shade, interiors, etc. 
Second, the faster lens permits us to use 
greater shutter speed, and thus catch 
fleeting action without blurring. A film 
will be as fully exposed if taken at 1/200 
of a second at f 2.5 as it will be at 1/25 
of a second at f 7. 

With this information perhaps we can 
select a lens more intelligently. Let us 
look now at the various models of cam- 
eras now on the market before coming 
back to lenses. : 

First of all, the plate camera. What 
are its advantages and disadvantages? 
The enormous studio cameras are too 
big for us to consider here, but the 
smaller plate cameras are actually more 
compact than the roll film cameras. The 
plate camera is not the handiest of in- 
struments, but it is certainly one of the 
most thoroughgoing and perhaps pro- 
vides “more camera” for your money 
than any of the other camera types. 
Focusing is done on a groundglass in the 
rear. You see exactly what you are go- 
ing to get, although upside down. Where- 
as the name “plate” camera is applied, 
it also uses cut films that are placed in 
metal holders. These are lighter than 
thé glass plates and will not break. After 
the picture is correctly located and fo- 
cused on the groundglass, the plate hold- 
er is inserted in front of the glass, a 
protecting slide pulled out, and the pic- 
ture snapped. This camera also uses the 


Roll film camera with built-in range 
finder and between-the-lens shutter. 
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film pack, which provides for speedy 
and convenient operation. 

Many of the plate cameras have double 
extension bellows which allow the lens 
to be moved farther from the plate than 
the single extension type. This enables 
you to approach your subject more close- 
ly, so if you are interested in close-range 
work, copying, etc., you want to watch 
for this feature. Most plate cameras 
have a focusing scale, and by using this 
it is not necessary to employ the ground- 
glass back, although the groundglass 
back should always be used when the 
most critical focus is desired. In addi- 
tion to locating your picture on the back, 
two other finders are generally furnished: 
one, the small reflecting type found on 
most inexpensive cameras, and a wire 
frame viewfinder that is especially useful 
in taking action subjects and portraits 
in which the cameraman desires to catch 
a fleeting expression. 

There are many small roll-film (not 
“miniature”) cameras on the market with 
fine, fast lenses and excellent shutters. 
These cameras are focused by means of 
a footage scale, that is, if the subject 
you are photographing is 10 feet away 
the scale should be set for 10 feet 
These cameras differ in no essential re- 
spect from the inexpensive roll film cam- 
eras except in that the lens, in addition 
to being finer and faster, is of shorter 
focal length. The lenses with a shorter 
focal length (or distance between lens 
and film) have greater depth of focus. 
For example, let us say that two cameras 
with f 4.5 lenses are trained on the same 
object at the same distance and the lenses 
are set at the same shutter opening. One 
camera has a focal length of 4 inches, 
the other of 8 inches. The camera 
with the shorter focal length might take 
everything 10 feet in front of and back 
of the object in sharp focus, while the 
one with the longer focal length might 
give sharp definition to things only 2 
feet in front and back of the object. 

These tiny cameras with short focal 
length provide more allowance for error 
and are more apt to give you a good, 
sharp negative than the cameras with 
the longer focal length—provided both 
are focused in the same fashion. The 
plate cameras are almost always built to 
carry a lens of long focal length, but it 
must be remembered that their focusing 
is done on groundglass and is almost 
foolproof, while the small roll film cam- 
eras are focused largely by guess. 

The reflex cameras are of two types. 
Behind the lens of one is a mirror that 
reflects the image on a groundglass, right 
side up and just as the picture will ap- 
pear. When the shutter is released, the 
mirror flies up and allows the light rays 
to pass beyond to the film. This type of 
camera is generally provided with a 
focal plane shutter, that is, a shutter 
like a window shade with a slit in it, 
placed directly in front of the film. When 
the exposure is made, this shade snaps 
past the film, and light reaches the film 
through the slit. In some reflex cameras 
the speed at which the shade travels can 
be varied, and in all the slit is made 
wider or narrower to control the amount 


(Continued on page 84) 








Print Criticisms 





for 


This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


Our 


Readers 





J.A.W., Erie, Pa— 
Generally speaking 
this is an interesting 
shot which you made 
at night with the aid 
of a single street 
light. Unfortunately 
your camera position 
caught the bright re- 
flection from the 
door which makes it 
stand out so very 
bright against the 
dark shadow, in 
which there is prac- 
tically no detail. A 
small auxiliary light 
would have helped 
give just a_ little 
more in that portion of the print. Appar- 
cntly your camera does not have a rising 
front, as the converging lines of the pil- 
lars shows that the camera was tilted up- 
ward. Distortion’ like this when exagger- 
ated can often be used to advantage fo> 
unusual effects, but a little distortion is 
usually annoying as it suggests faulty tech- 
nique. 


Photo by J. A. W. 


% % 


A. H., El Dorado, 
Calif—The unusual 
effect obtained here 
by shooting through 
what appears to be 
a wire fence gives 
an interesting pat- 
tern effect to the 
picture. More care 
could have been tak- 
en to hold the cam- 
era straight, one of 
the fundamentals in 
good photography! 
The tower, beside 
leaning to the left, 
is slightly out of fo- 
cus. We cannot tell 
you if the camera 
was not properly fo- 
cused as you did not 
give any technical 
data on the back of your print as to cam- 
era used, etc. However, in making another 
print from this negative you can correct 
the tilting tower by adjusting the negative 
in your printing frame so that it is perfect- 
ly perpendicular. " 





Photo by A. HL. 


a ue 


M.D., Hackensack, N.J.—Here is a case 
where an interesting subject has been ob- 
scured by a confusing background, and by 





Photo by M. D. 


unpleasant proportion. The light trees have 
a tendency to carry the eye up and out of 
the picture whereas a simple background 
would have allowed the attention to cen- 
ter on the unusual picture of the boy and 
monkey. A large portion of the print on 
either side could be eliminated to advan- 


stage. Situations like this can often be saved 


in enlarging, as tones can be controlled by 
burning in certain parts of the print that 
are undesirable as seen in a straight con- 
tact print. 


L. E., Colorado Springs, Colo.—Your pic- 
ture of “Scrappy” has much in its favor. 
The detail in the shadows is excellent. The 
print should be a 
little darker so that 
the white portion of 
the dog’s face would 
show a little more 
detail instead of 
looking chalky 
white. This could be 
controlled by dodg- 
_ while making the 
enlargement. As you 
can see, the spotty 
background detracts 
in _ from the main 
subject. You should 
have chosen a set-up 
that would have given you an entirely dark 
background. Next time you make a print, 
try burning in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner to darken that spot. 





Photo by L. E. 
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K. S., Hershey, Pa. 
—From a technical 
standpoint your print 
lacks what is known 
as print quality. It 
has a “flat” appear- 
ance which seems to 
indicate that the 
wrong paper was 
used. Try a harder 
grade. Pictorially, of 
course, the back- 
ground of city build- 
ings makes the mill 
look artificial. Per- 
haps that portion of 
the negative could be blocked and using 
another with a good sky effect a very nice 
double print might be made. 


w %* % 


H. D., Buffalo, N.Y.—There are two glar- 
ing mistakes in this picture. The first one 
is the slanting horizon which indicates that 
the camera was not 
held straight. The 
second has to do 
with the lighting. 
The shadow of the 
head, and the white 
spot caused by the 
nose shows that the 
sun was almost di- 
rectly overhead. This 
could have been 
overcome in part by 
the use of a reflector 
which would throw 
more light into the 
face and soften the 
harsh contrast now existing. The first error 
may be corrected by printing the picture 
with the negative tilted enough to straight- 
en the horizon. The figure is placed well 
with respect to the background. 


oo % * 


R. E. B., San 
Pedro, Calif. — This 
icture, taken just 
efore sunset, is a 
very pleasing study 
and shows the prop- 
er use of the stop 
and filter. It has real 
pictorial quality. In 
the print you sub- 
mitted the horizon 
divided the study in 
equal halves. is 
was corrected in 
making the cut. Be- 
cause of the small | 
size of the contact print the ship in the 
distance is not immediately seen. We think 
this picture would lend itself to enlarge- 
ment and that the resulting study, properly 
cropped, would bo excellent. 


Photo by K. S. 


Photo by H. D. 


Photo by R. EL. B. 
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Photographing Mechanical Objects 


by DALE E. VAN HORN 


The photograph of a hammer or a lathe is not particularly compelling in itself, but suffi- 
cient warmth may be added by the skilled photographer to make the picture saleable. 


of such uninteresting things as a 2 

x 4 timber, monkey wrench, or a 
saw isn’t difficult. In fact there are two 
easy methods. One is to have your 
lighting strong and from a single source 
to create extreme highlights and shad- 
ows. The other is to get hands, or hands 
and head, of a model in the picture too. 


Ask any mechanical magazine editor 
what his photographic requirements are 
and he’ll stress, along with sharpness of 
detail, human interest. It’s funny how a 
hand will add interest to a photo of this 
sort. Test it if you like. Make two pic- 
tures of an idea such as a nail and ham- 
mer. Drive the nail part way into a 
board then lay the hammer beside it and 
photograph it. Now make the second 
shot, having the hammer held in a hand 
with the hammer head resting on the 
nail head. If you achieve unusual light- 
ing in this second shot, so much the bet- 
ter. 

Home shop fans who have one or more 
small motor-turned machines in their 
basement or garage, often have ideas 


Peres a little glamour into shots 





Lighting is very important in this 
kind of photography. One source of 
light brought out this detail. 


which will sell to the right magazine. If 
they have a camera and can take inter- 
esting photos, so much the better. While 
most editors today prefer glossy prints 
5 x 7 or larger, you can make the shots 
with your favorite camera even though it 
is very small, then blow these negatives 
up to the right size. Good pictures on an 
editor’s desk enhance the chances of 
acceptance for two reasons. First, with 
good pictures, the art work is all done, 
save for possibly a bit of touching up. 
Second, photos lend conviction and make 
the printed article more interesting. 
Metal machines, if painted black or 
other dark color, are apt to be insuffi- 
ciently lighted. You may take a picture 
under such conditions and find that what 
you wanted stressed doesn’t stand out as 
well as the background. Many firms 
making such machines today paint them 
a battleship gray which photographs 
beautifully. Little attention need be 
taken of the background for often this is 
blocked out before the cut is made. 


ES a a 





Implied action can be given to a mechanical illustration by showing a pair of 


hands at work on the subject. 


" 


Every picture should tell a story. 
This one of a casting emerging from 
the mold is definitely graphic. 


Each picture you take should tell a 
story—show a step. Each picture should 
so exploit one detail, item, or arrange- 
ment that the eye, first seeing it, is drawn 
to just what you want to emphasize. 
That’s why, if you are photographing, 
say, a small turned knob in the lathe, 
the camera should be set close enough 
that the one item being shown dominates 
the whole scene. Just enough of the face 
plate or head stock should show to con- 
vey the idea that the machine is a lathe 
—no more. A series of such photos, 
called step-photos, really seil many an 
article which come to the desks of 
mechanical and technical magazine edi- 
tors. For with them, the eye can wan- 
der from figure 1, to figure 2, and so on 
through the series of 4, 9 or more, pic- 
tures and get immediately a working 
knowledge of what that article is about. 
The manuscript then need only weave 
these step-photos together. 

The photos accompanying this article 
were all taken with a 5 x 7 Conley cam- 





The hands of this woodworker add a 


human touch to an otherwise unin- 
teresting picture. 


era equipped with an f 4.5 Wollensack 
lens and a Regno shutter. Exposures 
were never less than 2 seconds and some 
of them ran to 4 and 6 seconds. The 
aperture was stopped well down—16 
or more, to give greater depth of focus, 
and lighting was done with a twin arc, or 
a photoflood bulb in reflector, or both. 
The use of a single or twin arc is often 
desirable for creating extremes of high- 
lights and black shadows. Sometimes, 
however, it is better to use a photoflood 
lamp in connection with the arc to cut 
these shadows. Commercial Ortho films 
were used. 

The photoflood lamp alone is often 
desirable for shots of the finished job, 
particularly if you have a model in the 
picture, for the result is a softer, more 
desirable picture. 

The closer you get your camera to the 
subject, the smaller should be the dia- 
phragm aperture and the longer the ex- 
posure. There is a tendency to over- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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| Question and Answer 
| Department 


G.B.V., Quincy, Ill. Will you please give me a 
formula for a polishing solution to use on squeegee 
plates? 

ANSWER: There are several such solutions 
on the market but there is little secrecy 
as to what they contain. Paraffin wax 
dissolved in benzine, benzol, etc., is com- 
monly used. A few drops of high grade 
machine oil added to a pint of denatured 
alcohol will work well. One worker re- 
ports that he has had excellent success 
with Simoniz, 

* * * 

J.K.B., Lowell, Mass. What is the difference between 
an extinction and a photo-electric exposure meter? 
ANSWER: With the extinction meters the 
intensity of the light of an object is 
measured by visual inspection. Either 
the image or a number on a small screen 
is viewed against the light of the object 
to be photographed. An adjustable sliding 
scale on the instrument gradually reduces 
the light until the number or view is only 
just visible. When this point is reached, 
a reading on the scale gives the correct 
exposure for the various steps. The photo- 
electric meter is pointed toward the sub- 
ject to be photographed and converts the 
light energy collected into electric energy, 
which in turn, passes through a meter 
whose pointer indicates the strength of 
the current. A conversion table gives the 
correct exposure, 

* * * 

H.H., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. What films will show 
an increased speed after being subjected to mer- 
cury hypersensitizing? How much? 

ANswer: As far we we know the hyper- 
sensitizer will effect some increase in 
speed in all films. How much would de- 
pend on the length of time the film was 
exposed. So far as we know there does 
not exist a table of speeds after hyper- 
sensitization. 

* * 

.J.P., Pleasantville, New York. When ag a 
"yellow" filter and a supersensitive film how long 
should the exposure be? 

Answer: Yellow filters come in different 
densities and therefore have different fac- 
tors. You must first know the factor of 
the filter you are using. If, for example, 
the filter has a factor of 2x*when used 
with supersensitive pan film, the exposure 
is twice as long as would be used for the 
same shot without a filter. 

. * * 
C.W.E., Lincoln, Nebr. What is the purpose of a 
green filter (Wratten X-1) and what Is its factor? 
ANSWER: When perfect correction is de- 
sired with supersensitive film a filter 
must be employed which cuts out a small 
amount of red light in addition to the 
blue. Such a filter would be green, and it 
compensates for some of the extreme red- 
sensitivity of modern panchromatic emul- 
sions while also absorbing much of the 
excess of blue. The factor for the X-1 
filter with “SS” Pan, Panatomic, and 
Super X film is 5. 

* * * 
H.A.F., Cincinnati, Ohio. | have an old a vel 
camera for which | would like to purchase a lens. 
What is the best focal length to use? | note that 
cameras of this size come equipped with lenses 
that vary in focal length. 
ANSWER: The normal focal length would 
be about 5% inches for your film size. 
The longer focal length lenses would give 
you larger images but would cover a 
smaller angle of view. Also the latter are 
more expensive. 

* - * 
J.W., Philadelphia, Pa. In making contact prints 
| find that certain parts of the prints are not sharp. 
The negatives seem to be sharp all over. 
ANSWER: This is probably due to not hav- 
ing even contact between the negative 
and the printing paper. If you use a 
printing frame examine the springs and 
see that there is even pressure on all 

(Continued on page 88) 


| Force Portrayed By Odd Comparison 











STRIKING example of 

the force that a good 
advertising illustration can 
carry. 

The object of this unusual 
photograph was to call to 
the attention of the public 
the fact that the American 
Home had a circulation of 
one million. The Arabs 
salaaming toward the nu- 
merals have little actual 
meaning, other than as an 
eye-catcher to persons 
turning the page upon 
which the advertisement 
was printed. 

The picture is of impor- 
tance to the photographer 
because it is an excellent 
example of double printing, as well as a 
case study of the great amount of detail 
involved in preparing an advertising 
illustration. 

Before the picture was made, the pho- 
tographers studied both the costumes and 
salaaming technique of the Arab. The 
original picture was made with models 
at a beach, and then completed in the 
studio with the help of sodium carbonate, 








portland cement and talc. The footprints 
near the numerals were made with the 
tip of a finger. 

The picture was shot by the Donahue 
Studios for Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc., 
an advertising agency. The outdoor pic- 
ture was taken with an Eastman plate 
camera, f 22, 1/50 second. The indoor 
shot was made with the same camera, 
same stop, at 1/10 second.—® 








A Glossary for 


Photography 





BROMOIL PROCESS. A _ photographic 
printing process for producing prints 
in permanent oil pigments upon the 
photographic base provided by a _bro- 
mide print or enlargement. The black 
silver image on the bromide print is so 
converted that it will take an oily ink 
or pigment when dabbed on with a spe- 
cial brush while the highlights repel 
the pigment. The final print is really 
an image in ink instead of silver. 

BROMOIL BLEACHER. The _ bromide 
print intended for a bromoil print, is 
bleached directly after the final wash- 
ing in a dilute solution of copper sul- 
phate, potassium bichromate, potassium 
bromide and hydrochloric acid. After 
bleaching and a thorough washing it is 
ready for pigmenting. 

BROMOIL SUPPORT CLOTH. A cloth 
rug with a rubber center on which the 
moistened bromide print is laid during 
the inking process. It prevents the 
print from lifting when pigmenting 
with a tacky brush. 

BROMOIL TRANSFER. This is a pig- 
ment issue made from an _ original 
bromoil print made by contact when the 
original print is still wet. After this 
transfer, the print can be inked up and 
a second transfer can be made. 

BROMOIL TRANSFER PRESS. A spe- 
cial roller type press for bringing a 
heavy uniform pressure on the print 
and transfer during the transferring 
process. An ordinary mangle or wash- 
wringer can be made to serve as a 
press. 

BROMOIL PIGMENTS. Special oil print- 
ing inks similar to lithographic ink, for 
making bromoil prints and transfers. 
Can be had in many colors. 

C. Chemical symbol for CARBON. (2) 
CENTER. 

Cc°. CENTIGRADE DEGREE. 

Ca. Chemical symbol for CALCIUM. 

CABINET CAMERA. An automatic cam- 
era comprising a closet or cabinet for 
posing the subject and to cut out ex- 
traneous subjects and _ backgrounds. 
Generally of the slot machine type. 

CABINET PHOTO. Size of a commercial 
photograph commonly used for por- 
traiture (about 4” x 6”). 

CABLE RELEASE. A flexible shaft for 
operating a camera shutter from a dis- 
tance, Consists of a stiff inner wire pro- 
vided with a button at one end and a 





contact at the other which slides freely 
inside a small cloth-covered wire coil. 

CADMIUM. A very light colored elemen- 
tal metal used as a protective plating. 
The salts of cadmium are used for col- 
ors. 

CALIBRATE. To adjust a measuring in- 
strument according to a scale marked 
on the instrument or so that it will 
take accurate readings. 

CAM. An irregular shaped machine part 
that contributes an irregular motion to 
another machine part when the cam is 
turned or moved. 

CAMERA. An instrument used for taking 
photographs, consisting of a light-tight 

ox, a lens, means for focusing, a shut- 

ter to regulate exposure, and a means 
for holding light sensitive film. or 
plates. 

CAMERA BOX. A light-tight compart- 
ment which may be in the form of a 
rigid box or a body capable of being 
elongated and contracted for focusing. 
The body supports the lens and the 
merge for the light-sensitive plates or 

or ar taeda A Rox camera consists 

ectangular ri 
with a fixed focus cane. wom, gunaelly 

CAMERA (CLINICAL). A camera spe- 
cially designed for photographing sur- 
gical operations and provided with a 
special stand that permits it to be 
moved close to the patient without in- 
terfering with the surgeon. 

CAMERA (Copying). A camera designed 
for copying, enlarging, or reducing 
drawings, printed matter or other pho- 

CAMERA i 
y. A DRESSING. A blacking com- 
pound for finishing the leather aaeur or 
black metal parts of a camera. 

CAMERA (FOCUSING). A camera with 
provision for focusing the image on a 
ground glass. Generally referred to as 
S comer with a bellows type focusing 

CAMERA (MINIATURE). A camer - 
ing a negative 24%” x 3%” or pall nl 

CAMERA (MULTIPLE). A camera tak- 
ing a number of pictures simultaneous- 
ly on a single plate or film. 

CAMERA OBSCURA. Any camera con- 
sisting of a light-tight box, a lens and 


a screen for receiving the i 
by the lens. & mage thrown 


(Continued on page 83) 
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HILE my 
home labor- 





Photographer- 4tory is not a pre- 
Author, Margaret _tentious affair, my 
DeMoulin. 


work compares fa- 
vorably with that 
of the better known professionals. I have 
made it a point never to sacrifice quality 
for economy. At the same time, I have 
been able to obtain at nominal cost every- 
thing that is necessary for a first-class 
workshop. I believe my experience in 
setting up an inexpensive darkroom will 
be valuable to others who are considering 
such a venture. 

First of all, a suitable room for devel- 
oping must be available. In the majority 
of homes there is a closet that will serve 
this purpose, provided a ventilator is 
placed in the ceiling. In my case there 
happened to be a laundry in the back 
of the house ideal for my purpose. The 
room was just the right size and had 
both hot and cold running water. 

Not only is this room now used for 
developing, but for a general workshop 
as well. A removable panel was put in 
the door to seal it against light, and the 
window was likewise sealed. The panels 
can be easily removed when daylight is 
necessary. 

The most important item, of course, is 
the camera. The one I have is a Voigt- 
lander and sells new for about $25.00. 
I purchased this one second-hand for 
$15.00, and the service I have experienced 
with it has been perfect. It has an f 4.5 
lens, with a focal length of 4 inches, and 
uses 244 x 3% film. 

It will be noticed (see illustration) 
that the camera is attached to the en- 
larger. I have arranged it in such a man- 
ner as to be detachable, thus using one 
camera for both taking pictures and en- 
larging. This not only simplifies matters, 
but also represents a considerable sav- 
ing in the cost of an additional camera. 





%. 
25-cent food trays and a red light bulb 


from the dime store are efficient 
darkroom equipment. 


Next to the camera, the most important 

piece of equipment is the enlarger. Its 
importance is often minimized, as it is 
regarded merely as an instrument to 
make larger prints. While this function 
is of primary consideration, the control 
possible in making prints may mean the 
difference between a good picture and 
a poor one. 

The portrait I took of myself is a good 
example. On the original print, the light- 
ing effect was so even 
that the right hand 
appeared too promi- 
nently. In making 
the enlargement, the 
hand was given 
enough additional ex- 
posure (by keeping 
the face covered) to 
make it a_ shade 
darker in the final 
portrait shown here. 

The cost of an en- 
larger varies. If fac- 
tory-made, the price 
will run about $18.00, 
without the camera. 
If it is constructed at 
home, as mine was, 
the materials can be 
had for a few cents. 
Almost any high 
school boy with ex- 
perience in woodworking can assemble 
the parts. I have no inclinations in this 
direction, but I have a mechanically- 
minded friend who did the work for me. 
I shall make no attempt to give complete 
instructions for making this apparatus, 
for you probably have your own method 
of working, but a definite idea of its con- 
struction can be gained by a study of the 
various parts of these pictures. 

One important point to remember in 
building an enlarger of this type is that 
the device used to hold the camera be so 
constructed that there is no danger of 
the camera coming loose. 

Above is shown the easel, on which the 
sensitized paper for the enlargement is 
placed. The easel slides up and down 
the beam, thus placing the print in the 
desired focus from the camera. The size 
of the enlargement determines the dis- 
tance between the easel and the camera. 
It will also be seen that the enlarger has 
a metal cover which precludes the pos- 
sibility of any light leaking from the ma- 
chine and fogging the paper. 

Below we have the three enameled 
trays, the developer, stopbath, and fixer. 
They are 11 x 14 inches in size, admitting 
a 10 x 12 print. Food trays, obtainable 
at most novelty stores, are quite adequate 
for this purpose and can be purchased for 
about 25c each. It is imperative, however, 
that they be enameled. In this same pic- 
ture is shown the safe-light, which in 
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A Low-Cost Darkroom 


by MARGARET DeMOULIN 


Professional results may be obtained from 
an economical home-made laboratory. 
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Left: Sliding easel for enlarging, with metal hood to 
prevent fogging. Right: Close-up of home-built enlarger 
with camera attached. The hood is removed to show 


photoflood and diffuser. 


this case is a simple red globe. The col- 
ored electric globe is simpler than the 
Zero-A filter commonly used for this 
purpose, but it is equally effective. The 
safe-light can be used only to provide 
light for enlarging, as absolute darkness 
is necessary for developing. 

I have found that the best form of 
printing frame consists of two pieces of 
picture frame glass, slightly larger than 
the print. The contact prints made by 
this method are the best I have ever pro- 
duced. 


A pair of scales for weighing chemicals, 
is important even for the amateur. Be- 
ginners often use developer that comes in 
packages already weighed, but they will 
have to use the scales eventually, and 
it is better to become familiar with it in 
the beginning. The price of the scales 
usually ranges from $2.50 to $4.50, de- 
pending on the quality. 

The temperature of the developing fluid 
and other solutions used is extremely im- 
portant, so a thermometer is another very 
necessary requisite. Many workers, espe- 
cially beginners, are very apt to overlook 
this item in their darkroom equipment 
and estimate temperatures by feeling the 
solutions and tap water with the hand. A 
few degrees difference may make a very 
considerable difference in the quality of 
the negatives and prints, and for this 
reason a thermometer should be in every 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Amateur Enlarging 


gonna 4 
by Travis Williams | 


| 
a 
HY is it that the professional candid 
camera man seems to get good pic- 
tures all the time whereas the advanced 
amateur gets them only now and then? 

Most non-professionals can take good 
pictures with a camera. And why 
shouldn’t they? 

With modern exposure meters. Help- 
ful texts of all kinds. Focusing range 
finders. And what have you! 

In my opinion, one reason amateurs 
fail in the end result is because they do 
not pay sufficient attention to the ques- 
tion of enlargements. 

Take a look at the average, non-pro- 
fessional print! First of all, it is usually 
gray looking. It lacks what the profes- 
sional calls brilliance. By a brilliant pic- 
ture I mean a juicy picture—it looks wet. 
It looks as though it possessed a third 
dimension. 

Sometimes an amateur makes a batch 
of really marvelous pictures. Apparently 
he did it by accident. However, I sus- 
pect this is because his negative was 
just 99 44/100 per cent. perfect. And he 
would have to deliberately make a poor 
print from it to spoil the picture. Yet 
a professional candid camera man seems 
to get “plucky” looking photographs even 
from flat, lifeless films. 

The answer is, of course, that the pro- 
fessional can turn out these rich, lush- 
looking pictures, even from poor films, 
because he has made literally thousands 
upon thousands of photographs. He has 
learned how to do it by experience. 

From my own experiments over a long 
reriod of years, I can give you two rule 
of thumb suggestions which I think will 
improve the general quality 
of amateur enlargements. 

One: If the printing time 
is less than ten seconds, you 
cannot get the best that is in 
the negative. 

Two: If the developing 
time is less than two minutes, 
you are not getting the best 
that is in the paper. 

In this connection, allow 
me to amplify. 

First: Suppose you were 
giving an exposure of three 
seconds and you erred to the 
extent of a half second. This 
is quite a serious error if you 
are trying to get the optimum 
quality in your picture. But 
if your exposure is ten sec- 
onds and you err as much as 
a half second your error is 
only one-twentieth out. It is 
sc small that it won’t be reg- 
istered by the paper. 

Second: I am unable to 
explain this point but I have 
found it to be true—a long 
exposure on a paper j::st nat- 
urally gives better quality. It 
gives a little more contrast 

















Letters to 





the Editor 





Dear Sir: 

I have just completed reading the ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Story Behind the 
Making of Prize-Winning News Pictures,” 
in the August issue, and notice the sur- 
prise you express as to the method the 
amateur, Mr. Foo Chu, employed to reach 
New York before most of the newspaper 
men. As Mr. Foo is a member of the City 
College Camera Club, [Mr. Rezvin is also 
a member.—Ed.] I was fortunate enough 
to hear the entire story from the photog- 
rapher’s own lips. Mr. Foo’s original in- 
tention had been to get a pictorial re- 
cording of the Hindenburg’s arrival for his 
own benefit. . When the accident oc- 
curred Mr. Foo walked slowly toward the 
field, shooting as he went... then ran to 





the car that brought him. They were 
among the first to leave the scene and 
therefore had little traffic trouble. .. The 


rest of the story is as you relate it. ‘ 
This was Foo’s first attempt at news pho- 


tography. 
ALFRED REZVIN, 
New York City. 


ED. Thanks for this interesting infor- 
mation. 
— & —— 


Dear Sir: 

My compliments to you and your col- 
leagues for your efforts and results in 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY: You have filled the 
need of a magazine which deals with pho- 
tography in a constructive and instruc- 
tive way, and that is free from erudition 
and heavily weighted opinions of ques- 
tionable merit. However as one who 
takes photography seriously. may I 
enter a criticism? .. . the criticism is 
this: Why don’t you publish a well-posed 
nude. .. you print Cropping, by Jay May- 
lon. . . the pose merits very harsh and 
definite criticism .. . the head is in a 
most strained and uncomfortable position 
for both model and beholder . .. the legs 
are strained, because the model is sitting 


upon her feet!... 
GEORGE W. HOLLIS, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


ED. If you will turn to page 47 of the 
August issue you will find, possibly, part 
of the answer to your criticism. The mod- 
el’s pose was not, in itself, intended to 
be anything more than it is. It was taken 
with a short focus lens to emphasize the 
length of the figure, and the photographer 
deliberately posed the model that way in 
order to demonstrate better the principles 
of artistic cropping. 


Dear Sir: 

I fully believe that your magazine 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is fast earning its 
spurs as “Photography’s Popular Maga- 
zine” ... and it has reasons to be such, 
for it lacks a stiffness all too inherent in 
other publications. ... When Uzzell put on 
the gloves with Jensen, however, I found 
myself more than an interested bystander 
.-.. as an ardent fan watching some of 
the finer points of the contest even closer 
than could the impartial referee, my 
opinion is that each put up a good de- 
fense, but left himself too vulnerable in 
the doing. . . Uzzell mentions the assort- 
ment of lenses offered the minicam fan, 
the wide-angle, the telephoto, the proxar, 
as though it were something rather de- 
gatory; then lo and behold! He illus- 
trates his beautiful article with Graflex 
pictures [Sorry, but we'll take the blame 
for the illustrations—Ed.]. .. Graflex pic- 
tures that make me, a Graflex owner, en- 
vious. .. And amused, by gosh. .. Jensen 
forgot to guard his button more than 
once in this friendly battle. .. He seems 
to forget that in opening his battle he 
chose an Argus as an example of a low- 
priced minicam in order to get on a price 
footing with Uzzell, but certainly an Ar- 
gus with its f 4.5 lens and Ilex shutter 
with speeds of 1/25 to 1/200 second hard- 
ly warrants the paragraph which reads: 
. . . “And don’t forget this: With your 
minicam you can take pictures under the 
most unfavorable conditions, indoors and 
outdoors. Here is where the disadvantage 
of a large camera is definitely apparent.” 
3 I know both gentlemen will pardon 
my quoting them. I am merely entering 
the spirit of the fun (?) and do so here to 
point that the following is directed, then, 
to the man not too expert in the mechanics 
that follow between the time he clicks his 
shutter and he sees his finished pictures. 
... That man will take his film to some- 
one who makes a business of developing, 
printing, and enlarging. And it will cost 
money to see the result of clicking the 
shutter, no matter whether it was a 
Graflex or Leica, folding Kodak or Argus 
that was clicked... all through the Uz- 
zell-Jensen scrap I found not a dull mo- 
ment. . . It wouldn’t have been peppy 
reading if I could have found myself 
either agreeing or disagreeing with either 


of them... 
JOHN. M. AVERY, 
Oyster Bay, New York. 


—e — 


Dear Sir: 








‘ You have gotten into 
your stride. A fine job. ‘“‘Can- 
did Shots” speaks the 
fan’s language, not the man- 
ufacturer’s, not the “old 
fogies” of the camera. Be 
scrappy, be newsy, be help- 
Sa to us’ eager-but-baffied 
ae N. K, 


: New York City. 
ED. Thanks, that's telling 


us. 
— & oan 
Dear Sir: 
I was very much pleased to 
see the first copy of your 
new journal, PopuLar Puo- 


TOGRAPHY. It is definitely a 
good addition to the few pho- 
tographic journals in the 
world. I have gone through 
it carefully and I am review- 
ing it in some of the local 
papers for the information of 
photographers in India. I 
am sure the world pictorial- 
ists will welcome it and 
wish your journal a success- 
ful career. .. 
M. DESAI, 
Bombay, India. 


= @ == 
Dear Sir: 

Regarding the ‘18 Club,” 
I use bulk fiim, 35 mm., and 
shoot without regard to the 
film load I have. When I 
reach a hoto finisher I 
step into the dark room and 
unload. The six inches of 
film I waste means little. I 
shoot and have the films de- 
veloped as the occasion arises 
without thought , of film 








between the highest high- 
light and the deepest shadow. 
(Continued on page 88) 


**Please, officer, let me keep it. 
safelight for ortho film and when it says ‘GO’, it’s a safelight 


for pan film!”’ 


When it says ‘STOP’, it’s a 


loads. Make me a member 
of a. “Bulk Film Club.” 
H. A. MIDDLETON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Footlight photography is by no means easy, yet its 


ever-changing requirements make it fascinating work. 


LEADING part in most theatrical 
A productions is that played by the 

man who takes the pictures. A 
photographic record of each show pro- 
vides a permanent record for future ref- 
erence, not only of the sets used in the 
show, but of costumes, grouping, and 
lighting, as well as being a vital feature 
of the show’s publicity campaign. 

The ordinary rules of good photography 
apply to stage work just as much as to 
any other branch of photography. It is 
essential to have definition as sharp as 
possible, compatible with the positions of 
the subjects on the stage and the size of 
the camera lens. It is best to have the 
subjects occupy as large a space in the 
picture as the scope of the photograph 
will allow. You must be able to make 
adequate compensation for the multi- 
colored lighting which, particularly in a 
small amateur theatre, may vary con- 
siderably in actinic strength in different 
parts of the stage. 

Most of us who are interested in stage 
photography have one particular theatri- 
cal group in mind. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to acquaint yourself with the vag- 
aries of your own stage. Is there a well- 
balanced lighting system? Are there any 
dark spots in the corners of the stage? 
What is the best angle from which to 
shoot, so that the picture will not show 
the stage hands in the wings? These and 
lots of other questions peculiar to each 
theatre can only be answered by a per- 
sonal inspection and, if possible, a few 
trial shots—without the compulsion of 
showing the results to anybody! 


Have another? Good grouping gives this picture meaning. 


Making Pictures 
For The Theatre 


by JOHN PORTLAND 


Stage pictures, to be 
of any use for publicity 
and reproduction pur- 
poses, should be 5 x 7 
or larger. An expensive 
miniature camera will give you good pic- 
tures, but no minicam on earth will give 
as clear enlargements as those projected 
from a larger negative, or contacted direct 
from, say, a 5 x 7. Therefore it is desirable 
to use a camera handling a fairly large 
film. I use a 3% x 4% which will enlarge 
two diameters with no perceptible loss of 
detail, and is comparatively cheap to 
operate. 

My camera is a reflex model, with a 6- 
inch f 4.5 lens. I prefer a reflex for this 
work because of its easy focusing and 
rapid manipulation. Sometimes players 
on a stage become a little nervous and 
impatient and object to “holding it” even 
for the few moments necessary to replace 
a focusing screen with a plate or film 
pack holder. 

Stage lighting is often bright enough to 
make an exposure without the necessity 
of supplementing it with additional flood 
lamps or flashes. Sometimes, however, 
when the ordinary lighting is irregular, 
a panchromatic emulsion, with the neces- 
sary light filter, is not quite fast enough 
to make the desired exposure. It must 
be remembered that a fairly large camera 
will not carry one of the super-speed 
lenses usually found on a minicam, and, 
therefore, there is not sufficient depth of 
focus, particularly for closeups. In this 
case it is advisable to supplement the or- 
dinary stage lighting with a flash-bulb. 


Pictures intended for publicity release must have 











interest and appeal. 


The procedure, briefly, is this. The 
camera is focused on the group on the 
stage, the lens is opened, the flash is made 
and then the lens is closed. 

This seems easy, but there are certain 
mechanical difficulties involved. I had a 
lot of trouble at first opening and closing 
the lens without moving the camera. No 
tripod with a heavy camera perched on 
top of it will allow anybody to play with 
the lens or shutter without trembling in 
protest. Accordingly I prefer to use the 
black plate-holder slide as a shutter hold- 
ing it just in front of the lens. A lens cap 
is good, but even its removal might shake 
the camera. The house lights are nearly 
always out anyway for easier focusing. 

Having arranged the subjects, with the 
camera set at time the slide is held in 
front of the lens and the lens opened. As 
soon as the subjects are ready, the “all 
set?” is given, the slide is pulled quickly 
away and the flash, held in the other 
hand, is fired. Do not forget to replace 
the dark slide over the lens immediately 
after the flash. The shutter may then be 
closed. 

Stage photographs are best made in 
close collaboration with the director of 
the play or somebody who knows the play 
well. The best time is at a dress rehearsal. 
Watch the play and during the acts make 
a mental note of scenes which you think 

(Continued on page 90) 


Well balanced lighting is vital on a shadowy stage. 











Dr. C. B. Blake, Wilmette, Ill., shot this For his first try at interiors, David H. 
through his bedroom window with an Reed, Salt Lake City, chose the State 
xakta, f 3.5 at 1/ 50 second. Capitol. Taken at f 16, 25 seconds. 


Pictures from Our 





. fast action picture taken by Temple E. Briggs of Los 
sngeles with his 4 x 5 Speed Graphic: synchro-flash 
at f 5.6, 1/200 second. 


telow: Simone Simon, alighting from an Airlines 

leeper is photographed by Bill Schneider, Jr., Rahway, 
N. J. A fine amateur shot. a fi ; 2 

With a 4 x 5 Graflex at f 32, W. R. Frederick, Amherst, Wich Zeiss Super-Ikomat B, 

A. E. Luckenbill made this Ohio, submits this clever George R. Boyler of Oak 

worm’s-eyeview of the tower interior shot. It really is Park, Ill., made this fine 

at 1/10 second. a howling success. angle shot f 32, 1/100 sec. 


Ai, 


Above: With baited trigger this rat made Below: ‘‘Age Of Innocence’’ by L. M. Repking, 
its own photo for W. L. Hardy, Hollywood. St. Louis. Kodak, R. R. lens at 1/25, U.S. 8. 
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sec. 



















Mary gets her first lesson. 


Paul C. Pfeiffer, Jr., Elroy, Wis., calls this Made by 
Argus shot “Air Conditioned.’’ Made on Dr. D. A. Keys, Ingleside, Neb., with 
Super-X, 1/50 sec. at f 16 with a K-2 filter. Kodak Jr. 3 floods, f 6.3, 1/25. 





Tugs, made on Verichrome film with 
a National Graflex camera by How- 
ard F. Gruenberger, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. B. Christensen, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. took 
this at f 3.5, 1/5 sec. on Super-X 35 mm. film. 
An 8 x 10 print shows very fine detail. 


Readers 


A. H. Caperton of Jackson Heights, N. Y. took 
this ‘‘Coney Island Siesta’’ with his Leica; 4/2 
Summar at f 9, 1/50 second on Panotomic film. 


Below: With a 4 x 5 Graflex and B & L Tessar, 
Carl Berger, Pelham, N. Y. made this interesting 
composition, 1/10 second at f 32. 
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Arthur J. Carruth III, Topeka, Kan., reflected “Forgotten Power’’ by J. Rockwell 
in the base of an ash-tray stand. Voigtlander Hoag, White Plains, N. J. aken 
Vag, f 8, 5 sec. Room lights and one at f11, 1/2 second, 4 x 5 Graflex. 





*% 


Splendid action shot by Paul Callicotte, Portland, Ore. The picture was made at f 6.3, 1/200 second. 
Note the interesting backlighting and shadow detail shown. 








Trade Notes and News Items 














NNOUNCEMENT is made of the new 
Marvel Miniature Tank for developing 
35 mm. Argus, Contax and Leica roll film. 
This new departure in film tanks discards 
the separate spool, the tank being its own 
self-contained reel. A single spiral groove 
at the bottom of the tank holds the film 
coils apart, without buckling or surface 
contacts. The tank has a capacity of 6 feet. 
Price $6.00. It is sold by Willoughbys, 110 
West 32nd St., N.Y. 


* & 


INCIDENTALLY, Willoughbys’ new Bar- 
ain List No. 737 is just off the press. It 
eatures new items and many second-hand 
items at greatly reduced prices. A — 
may be obtained by writing to them at the 
address above. 


es co ue 


THE TWELFTH Annual Exhibit of Pho- 
tography is announced by the Museum 
of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas. It will be 
shown from October 10th to the 3lst; the 
last day for a entries is September 
25th. All work must be the product of pho- 
tographers resident in Texas. Entry blanks 
will Se sent upon application to the Mu- 


seum. 
% 


TO MEET the demand of the amateur 
photographer who wishes to make glossy 
prints for his own use or to submit 
to publications, a 
complete glossy print 
outfit has recently 
been placed on the 
market. It contains 
two ferrotype plates, 
live rubber roller, 
wiping cloth, and a 
bottle of Squeegee 
polish for the plates. 
The outfit comes packed in a single pack- 
age with instructions and is the product of 
Central Camera Co., 230 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The price is $1.25 complete. 


x“ * 


THE STATE Highway Patrol of Califor- 
nia is planning to —— patrol officers 
with small cameras for photographing ac- 
curate details of all accidents. Photoflash 
outfits will be included. 

oo * ms 


W. SCHILLER & CO., 1109 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo., have just moved into 
a 4-story building which they entirely oc- 
cupy. Their new store on the first floor 
carries a full line of cameras including a 


vs a 





For glossy prints. 


large assortment of candid cameras. Bell 
& Howell products are featured. 
we * 


THE NORTH CAROLINA Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development is_ sponsor- 
ing a photographic contest for pictures in 
6 classifications—fishing, hunting, other rec- 
reations, industry, agriculture, and scenic. 
The contest closes October 1, and there are 
prizes amounting to $500. Details may be 
had by writing to the Department, News 
7 en Office, Bill Sharpe, Mgr., Raleigh, 


% 


D. PAUL SHULL, 240 So. Union Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif., announces the Speed- 
O-Clip-It, a shear for 35 mm. film, 
for use in the darkroom and for reloadin 
standard cartridges. The shear, made o 
stainless steel, comes in two models; one 
cuts a perfect V end to the film for thread- 
ing into the magazine; the other makes a 
tapered cut to fit into the Contax Cassette 
spool or commercial magazine. Price of 
the shear is $1.50 and is now available at 
your dealer’s. 


% 


% % 


a a 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC Society of Amer- 
ica holds its 3rd Annual Convention in 
Chicago, October 9th and 10th. Meetings 
will be held at the Blackstone Hotel and 
exhibits at the Art Institute. Secretary of 
the Convention is J. E. O’Hagan, 310 S. 
Michigan Ave. alls 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc., 1750 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., have just issued 
a new descriptive catalog of their various 
hotographic chemicals and preparations, 
including Rodinal, Marshall’s Fine Grain 
Developer, Two Minute Fixer. This may be 
obtained at your dealer or by writing direct. 
% Me % 


MEMBERS of the Detroit Tigers played 
a new game recently when they en- 
gaged in an open air camera snapping con- 
test conducted by Chas. A. Verschoor, pres- 
ident of International Research Corp. The 
Argus head presented each Tiger member 
with a camera, held a brief class in “snap- 
ping,” and then put on his contest. Roxie 
Lawson proved to have the best “camera 
eye” and won by a wide margin. 
* * a 

BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc., announces a 
new, ingenious, and inexpensive device 
for examining 35 mm. negatives. This is 
the Bee Bee Convertible Negative Viewer 





lens 

at- 
tached to a 35 mm. film track. It is finished 
in nickel and black lacquer. The detach- 
able tube can be used as a low power mi- 
croscope for examining film and prints, 
and extra tracks for 16 mm. and 8 mm. film 


which consists of a 4X magnifyin 
mounted in an adjustable metal tu 


are available. The Viewer is priced at 
.00 and further information can_ be had 
y writing to a Brooks, Inc., 127 
West 42 St., New York. 


* & 


THE SEVENTH annual Convention of the 
Biological Photographic Ass’n. will be 
held in Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 23, 24 and 25. 
Physicians, dentists and photographers in- 
terested are invited to attend. 

HE * *% 


ROBERT M. LYNN, 923 Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles, offers literature on the new 
Rolyn mask for the Argus Enlarger. The 
mask handles enlargements up to 9” x 11” 
with a maximum border of 1”. It attaches 
on to the baseboard of the enlarger and is 
easily assembled in a few minutes. Bars 
are finished in chrome metal and the 
mask is built to last a lifetime. 
cd %% a 


THE ELECTRICAL Products Co., of Cal- 
ifornia, with main offices in Oakland, 
are manufacturers of neon signs. They 
have equipped every salesman with a 6% 
x 9 cm. Voigtlander Avus camera. The 
men take pictures of exteriors of their pros- 
pects’ stores. Enlargements are toned deep 
blue to simulate night and an artist then 
works in a neon sign. A high percentage of 
sales result from this novel idea. 
co ws % 


AN AMATEUR photographic contest for 
both stills and movies is being conduc- 
ed by Sports Afield, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A large number of cash and merchandise 
awards will be made. The contest is now 
in progress and closes November 15th so 
there is still time to write the Camera Edi- 
tor for an entry blank and further informa- 


tion. 
a ae a 


EACH YEAR the Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute holds a special show on some phase 
of lighting. This year they have planned 
one on “Artificial Light in Photography” 
to be held from November 8 to 13 in- 
clusive. 

There will be lectures, demonstrations 
and exhibits on subjects dealing with arti- 
ficial light as applied to photography. Ama- 
teurs are invited to submit pictures made 
by artificial light. These will be judged 
and the twelve best awarded prizes. 

Further information may be had by 
writing direct to the Chicago Lighting In- 
stitute, 30 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

















Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 























































































































ENTRIES 
éuiinan anita ENTRY AL CLOSING |DATES OPEN TO THE 
eA kal GUS Koa A EARS RTT] | | fea Hows 
XXXU Toteracional Salon of Photosraphic An Secrenice ds ie Soses Ernaieg $e Phos | | ew 08 
London Salon of Photography F “pa jortinet. ag Stamford St., Re ~~ oF Sept. 11—Oct. 9 
Anthracite Salon, Scranton Camera Club................ — Director, Everhart Museum, Scranton, ey oy 
Fourth Canadian Int’! Salon of Photographic Art.. ee a Nat'l Gallery of ‘ ; Oct. 23—Nov. 15 
Victorian Salon of Photography 2 oe ees” aa _ i leer. 18—Oct. 30 
Lo agus fa Badapelt | VE Rakeeiet 18 teasey | $1.00 | 4 | Sepe. 20 [Month of October 
Irish Salon of Photography a he 18 Morehampton Rd., Dublin, 4/6 - a Sept. 25 |Oct. 30—Nov. 6 
eae Open Exhibition, Lincoln Cam- eo oe E. Redfern, 8 ery = Oct. 1 \Oct. 29—Nov. 26 
Nylon Sglon of Phosoaraphy sponsored by the| Yonkers Camera Club, YM.CA Yonkes.|gi.co | 4 | Oc 9 lOc 16@-Now 1 
Thy Toweracioal, Salon of Phowgeraphy of the|The Oval Table Speety, Inc. 10 Wert 3rd) “gio9 4 | Oar 23, (Now. 16-Now. 50 
1st Rhode Island National Salon of Photography....|J° >? Cs oe ue So $1.00 4 Nov. 1 |Noy. 15—Nov. 30 
6th Minneapolis Salon of Photography................. ————— eee Min-| $1.00 | 4 Nov. 5 |Dec. 1—Dec. 31 
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ns 
t- 
od 
h- @ Now anyone—without previous experience— 
l- can develop and print pictures at home easily, 
ts, quickly, economically and successfully! Every- 
im thing necessary to print and develop your own 
at pictures is included in each Outfit. Just fol- 
ad 


low the simple directions and you, too, will 


27 discover the thrill of America’s newest, fas- 
cinating hobby. Thousands of men, women 
and boys are already using these professional, 
complete Darkroom Outfits for personal 
pleasure, to make money and to save up to 

« 70% of their picture-taking cost. You can 


do it, too! Order your Outfit NOW—remem- 
bering that each Outfit listed here is guar- 


anteed to satisfy perfectly or your money 
will be refunded. Each Outfit is complete in 
sturdy box. Order yours today and start 
, printing your own pictures right away! 
Los 
iew 
a 

























Illustration shows 
Outfit “A” 





1 is OUTFIT “A” 

























sars & This is not only our finest Darkroom Set, but the 
the ¥ finest you can buy anywhere for the money! 
lor all pictures up to 3% x 5%”. Shpg. wt., 
; S lbs. To actually SHOW youn the unexrcelled 
VALUE of our TROJAN Outfits, we print be- 
“al- ; low the complete contents of Outfit ‘‘A,’’ with 
and the price of each individual item if purchased 
h 4 separately: 
cy Ruby Bulb. 
614 6 Tubes Universal M.Q. Developer 
The 3—4x6 Enamel Trays... 
1 Ib. Acid Fixer.............. ous 
ros- 20 Sheets 3% x 5% Printing Papev.............. 25¢ 
leep Glass Stirring Rod...................... 
then 3%x5% Metal Printing Frame... 
re of a 
> oz. Graduate............ canes 
Exposure Record Guide.... 
2 Stainless Steel Clips. sje 
a. > eee 
for Tray and Tank Agitato ere 
2—10x14 Squeegee Plates...... asia 0 
duc- 4-inch De Luxe Rubber Rollev........ 35 
finn. 3 OZ. Sepooaee Poli pater _ S 
i Flannel Clot seek eamvenes jassice -10¢ 
idise 32 Page Book Amateur Photography including com- 
now plete easy to follow instructionS...................:cs-ceseeee 25¢ 
h so 


Edi- © TOTAL VALUE IS 56.65 


295 
YOURS for ONLY... ‘4. ! 





Insti- What a Bargain! Outfit ‘“‘A’’ (regular $6.65 
phase value), is yours for only $4.95 postpaid, or 
inned C.O.D., plus postage. Prices may soon go up! 
hy” Act now while you ean still buy at this low 
ipny bargain price of only $4.95. Remember. unless 
3 in- you are perfectly satisfied with this Outfit, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded prompt- 
ations ly. You don’t risk a penny, so order NOW. 
_arti- 
Ama- 
4p 
—o, OUTFIT “B 95 
a 
ed 
udg Regular $4.25 Value, Now 
d by This dandy Qutfit is all you need to discover for your- 
self the absorbing fascination of creating your own pic- 
ig In- tures. The regular value of Outfit No. B is $4.25—Now WRITE for Free 
20. only $2.95 postpaid or sent C.O.D., plus potas. For B ’ 
all pictures up to 3%x5%”. Shpg. wt., 6 Ibs ON- k 
TENTS: Ruby Bulb, (3) Metal Trays, Thermometer, Camera 00 1 i ae a 
(2) Stainless Clips, (6) M & Q Tubes Developer, Lb. Get your free copy of ee oy Camarap 
Acid Fixer, (20) Sheets 3%x5% paper, Ptg. Frame, ey ee a wes ween request 
Stirring Rod, Record Book, Instruction Book, 4 oz. hile the supply lasts! Explains lat- 
Graduate. est developments in photography and 
Home Movie Making, offers hundreds of 
candid, still and movie cameras, films, 
rT? ald lenses, enlargers, chemicals—everything 
OUTFIT Cc photographic—all at tremendous savings. 
ase 295 All guaranteed. al ne 
2st complete, variec oc ° 
») THE Regular $2.65 Value, Now arapnic merchandise in _ ate oo Au 
orders shippe same day receivec 
For the beginner, Outfit No. C is complete in every de- satisfaction or te nk bee par ogee 
— tail, lacking only some of the refinements which make ae aa Oe 
Outfits No. A and B preferred for continuous use. Only copy Q F 
Pn aetd HT yo an ag rd ar path od mT6 eis ay oe We Take Your Old Camera and 
é ne 8 9 2 y g D (S72XE% ). 3 g. ' 
wt., 5 Ibs. Qutfit consists of:—Ruby Bulb, (3) Ama- Equipment IN TRADE! 
eet teur Trays, Thermometer, (5) M & Q Tubes Developer, We can offer you a reasonable sum for 
¥% lb. Acid Fixer, Wood Ptg. Frame, Pg. Paper, Stir- any salable photographic appar . W ! 
- &. Rod, Instruction Book, “Graduate. . snd Send for Free Camera Bargain Book NOW! 
‘ 


— Send in your order today and start printing your 
; own pictures right away! 





44 


—-LiCte he 


ceeasinal CAMERA COMPANY 





—_— = om 
Central Camera Co. 
230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-10, Chicago, U.S.A. 
_— Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, new 
pret | | FREE money-saving Bargain Book of Cameras 
and Supplies. 


PNCIOSE §$....--.cceeereee f Darkroom Set, No. 
Cash | ao © Send it postpaid. Satisfaction 
——. Guaranteed. or Money ~~ am 2 
—— . ——, Send me Darkroom Set, No. ......+00«+ + €.0.D, 
vomise é FRMIRNE Qiccceecesconccce lus C.O.D. 
0 230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-10, Chicago C.0.D. [ | gn Bat Fe ea plus 
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GET ciepesvenesatecnersscusnbencsuaseainiammiaiilialnia State 
(Please Print Plainly) 
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WELTINI 

35mm. MINIATURE 
The ideal miniature camera for all 
amateur work. Automatic focus 
with single view, prism type 
range finder. New vibrationless 
trigger shutter release. Uses 
standard 35mm, film—36 shots 
per load. Self erecting with a 
variety of high speed lenses in 
Compur Rapid shutters. Chrome 
trim. WRITE FOR PRICES, 


FREE CATALOG 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE AMATEUR 
This big photo supply catalog 
lists all that is new and modern 
in cameras, accessories and sup- 
plies for both still and movie 
work. Every amateur should 
have a copy. It’s packed with 
hundreds of special values in 
new and reconditioned cameras, 
etc., at money-saving prices. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
No. PP-1037 TODAY 
















Cameras 
Lenses 
Enlargers 
Accessories 
Dark Room 
Supplies 
Lighting 
Equipment 
Filters 
Amateur 
Supplies 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sex in Pictures 
(Continued from page 31) 


“The stage did its bit for the nude art 
before Earl Carroll and George White 
really got into their undressed stride. In 
the Ziegfeld Follies of 1919, Simone 
D’Herlys appeared on a white horse a la 
Lady Godiva, in a Ben Ali Haggin pic- 
ture tableau. 

“The nude reared her pretty head in 
other guises in the years between 1900 
and 1905 when the American Mutoscope 
Company got under way. Perhaps you 
| may recall—if you are old enough—this 

form of relaxation for the stronger sex. 

You dropped a penny in the slot of a 

little box and before your eyes a drama 
_of the under-clothed world appeared. 
The plots were few but variations were 
played on these same two or three 
themes with Beethoven profuseness. One 
of the most popular was a stock one act 
nudity in which the wife surprises her 
husband kissing the hired girl. 

“It was in this same period that the 
early Biograph movies incorporated an 
artist and his model in every conceiv- 
able picture. But what touched off the 
performance and accented the emotional 
highlights was the fact that the model 
invariably wore long underwear—to sat- 
isfy the proprieties of the audience. That 
the woolies were skin-tight and ac- 
centuated the maidenly charms of the 
posers did not bother the censors at all. 
| “Today many of the foremost camera- 
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men in the country are interested in art 
photography, either as a hobby or as part 
of their professional careers. The adver- 
tising agencies are largely responsible for 
this as they have opened the pages of 
the magazines to the semi-nude, and 
publish pictures which old-time editors 
would hesitate to handle. 

Some of the best examples of such 
work are the famous figures Edward 
Steichen has photographed for the Wood- 
bury Soap and Cannon Towel ads. 

“Lejaren Hiller, of course, is another 
who has produced remarkable nude work 
in his technical illustrations for the His- 
tory of Surgery. 

“Other great photographers who are 
noted for their nude studies include An- 
ton Bruehl and Arnold Genthe. 

“I feel free to speak about this side 
of photographers’ work for I myself enjoy 
photographing nudes. It is my hobby. 

“The question of what nudes should 
be published and what should blush un- 
seen can only be solved, in my opinion, 
by asking yourself: ‘Are the pictures 
art?’ And when I say art, I mean art 
without quotes. And before well-mean- 
ing societies and clubs get excited about 
the decadence of the 1937 picture world, 
it would be wise for them to consult the 
magazine and newspaper files of twenty, 
thirty, forty, and fifty years ago. They 
might then reach the conclusion that the 
contemporary publishing world, while 
not without flaw—at least faces the sex 
situation with the wholesome attitude of 
‘Let’s find out what the matter is all 
about and then forget it.’”—é 








TAKE (> a FULL-COLOR SNAPSHOTS 


NO extra equipment needed for your camera. Simply load with Dufaycolor Film (which 


fits all popular cameras) and snap your picture! Send your film to the skillful Dufay- 


color Laboratories for free processing. Promptly, beautiful transparencies will be returned 


to you. 


Imagine the thrill you'll get when you see your own pictures, for the first time, in brilliant, 


life-like colors. 


See your dealer or write direct. 


anata a"a"a"s"a"e"aa"aa"aa"a"a"a"a"e"a "ata ate aaa eae eases 


DUFAYCOLOR 


‘Che Haiwval (Color hc: 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW. YORK CITY 
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Mechanical Objects 


(Continued from page 59) 








expose shots taken in a typical home 
shop where the camera is some distance 
from the subject, and to underexpose 
the closer shots. In any event your depth 
of focus should include all of the detail 
you want a particular picture to stress. 
As stated above, when taking a picture 
of a machine being used set the camera 
close enough to show only what you 
want shown. For in this case you want 
a picture of a design or a method—not a 
picture of the machine. Only when you 
are making a cut in a long board or large 
piece of wood should the camera be set 
back far enough to get the whole ma- 
chine. If this is done you must prevent 
underexposure close to the floor by 
placing a secondary light so as to bring 
this area of the field in good relief. 


If you are using a model in a picture, 
first of all pose him in a natural position. 
The average person can hold still enough 
for an exposure of 4 or 5 seconds to 
make a good register. When the hands 
alone are used, this time can be increased 
to as long as 30 seconds if the hands are 
properly supported. Getting a good pic- 
ture of a man driving a nail with the 
hammer in the air would not be possible 
if much longer than 1/5 second exposure 
were used. However, if the hammer 
head is rested on the nail head, the el- 
bow supported on the bench, then this 
time can be increased to 4 or 5 seconds 
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without movement, and the picture will 
be just as good. 


The old rule of focusing on a point one- 
third from the front and two thirds from 
the back of your point of interest, holds 
especially true with the taking of pic- 
tures of mechanical subjects. Open the 
aperture wide and focus. Then stop down 
to the desired opening and shoot. 


The use of small cameras without 
focusing facilities will, of course, result 
in some out-of-focus shots for you, par- 
ticularly when the camera and subject 
are close together. You minimize this 
possibility by putting them farther apart, 
getting more in the negative than you 
need. But the portion of the print you 
want can be enlarged and thus give you 
a pretty good shot. 


A fast lens isn’t at all essential in mak- 
ing pictures like those described above. 
Neither need your equipment be ex- 
pensive. A reflector comes in mighty 
handy at times. One of the best and 
easiest to make is built from a piece of 
wire, a dowel or square wood handle and 
the foil from any package of 5 x 7 or 
other films. The wire is bent to form a 
rectangle a little smaller than the foil 
sheet and the ends inserted firmly in a 
hole in one end of the handle. Then the 
edges of the foil are crimped about the 
wire. Using a single light source you 
can manipulate the camera with one 
hand and use the other to hold the han- 
dle of the reflector so that light is re- 
flected onto and into dark areas and 
corners.—_®@ 





Your used equipment accepted in 
trade. Unusually liberal allowances. 


Write today for complete details. 








FOTH| 
FLEX 


The only Twin-Lens 
Reflex available with 
an £:2.5 anastigmat 
lens. 


Shutter speeds 
from 2 seconds to 
1-500th sec. Takes 
12 2%x2% pic- 


complete with — on 120 roll 


#:2.5 
Built-in Critical 


Anastigmat lens 
Focusing Magni- 
$ fier. Brilliant, 
right side up, full 


size image. Self 
erecting hood. 


' Sold on 10-days 
with 1:3.5 lens FREE TRIAL 
4 60 PLAN MONEY 
BACK — 





at your dealer or from 


HOME FEATURETTES 
& CAMERA CO. 
4015 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 

















EHO 
STEREO CAMERA 





FINEST VALUE 
IN STEREO BOX CAMERAS 


Stereoscopic photography as a_ fascinating 
hobby vogue is definitely on the increase. 
The Eho Stereo Camera, a precise well-built 
instrument, has been priced to meet the in- 
creased, popular demand for this type of 
camera. Compact, easily manipulated and 
precise, this camera is equipped with a dou- 
ble Duplar lens, magnifying optical glass 
finder, wire finder and T spirit level. Di- 
mensions: 6x334x2%”. eight, 20 oz. 
Takes any 2%4x3%” roll film. Send for 


further information on FREE$12.50 


TRIAL OFFER...........200-c-c0-0-e 





‘ This supplementary focusing stereoscope of fine 
construction for viewing the pictures made with 
the Eho is furnished FREE with each camera. 


Burleigh Brooks 


incorporated 
New York 








127 West 42 Street 








Announcing 
THE NEW 


at a new low 


with {/4.5 lens at $65.00 


127 West 42 Street 


ROLLEICORD 


We take pleasure in announcing a new Rollei- 
cord Camera, priced at a new and unprece- 
dented low, which incorporates, nevertheless, 
practically every feature of the present models 
with minor qualifications that do not affect— 
in the slightest degree—the uniquely high per- 
formance characteristic of this series. 

The new Rolleicord is priced at $55.00. It is 
provided, as are all Rollei Cameras with a 
Zeiss lens,—a Triotar £/4.5 in this particular 
model,—it has a high-speed focusing lens, 
luminous film-size ground glass screen, magnifier for ultra-critical focus, 
Compur shutter of the one-lever setting and release type with speeds up 
to 1/300 second, eye-level observation of the subject feature, automatic 
film transport and depth of focus scale. 


$5500 


Send for literature today or ask for details on 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The other models of the Rolleicord Camera with eye-level focusing and 
composing feature on the ground glass are naturally available: | 


Burleigh Brooks incorporated 





with {/3.5 lens at $75.00 


New York 
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Buss Becryecangreum 





179 W. Madison 





Bass Says:— 


Talk about “horse trading!’’ Why 
I’ve been swapping cameras with my 
customer friends for the last 30 years 
. . and what is more . . they like it 
. and send their best friends in to see 
or write me. ‘They say “You can 
make a good deal with Bass.” 


President. 





Dollina 
II 


With Carl Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 lens, Com 
Rapid shutter to 1/500 sec. 35 mm. post 


highly | pon a ~~ finder. Com- 
pact. t an astonishingly low 

ML  Scesssivcticansiaindcnpensiaan’ te meneas $59. 50 
Leather eveready CaS€...............0-sssss-sesseees $5.50 





Filmarex Model O 


For negatives 24x36 mm. 
3x4 cm... 444x 
6 cm. and 6 x 6 cm, with 
masks, condenser, ruby 
focus filter, precision 
construction, with 9 cm. 
Anastigmat F:4.5 lens. 
Iris dia- 
NIE cicctcnctcan $50 
Without lIens but 
threaded for Leica 
sda A ee $35. 


lenses 








Voigtlander 
Superb 


Takes 12-6 x 6 cm. on 
120 film. Skopar F:- 

3.5 lens, Compur shut- 
ter, aaa y film 
transport. true 


$100 val- $67. 50 


Eveready carryin 
es: 7.50 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 


35 mm. Candid—precision 
built, one piece body. No 
bellows, extension mount 

focuses to 3 ft. Vario 
shutter — F :4.5 Anastig- 


ihe $19.50 


With F :3.5 Anastigmat in : oo shutter— 
to 1/300 sec. $32.85 




















Eveready case..... $ 4.75 
Binoculars 
Extra special light 
weight 1042 oz. 


Marceau _ prism . 

central focus . 

near adjust- 
. with 


leather’ $17.75 


7A 





CAMERA CO. 





Dept. PP, 179 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Camera Cross Roads of the World! 




















News Cameraman | 


| 
| (Continued from page 12) | 





three flyers came out and were lined up 
for photographs. Although in full sun- 
light, the photographers used their syn- 
chronized flash outfits to eliminate harsh 
shadows under the eyes. About this 
time newsreel representatives began to 
arrive and we left, heading for the place 
twenty-five miles distant where the plane 
had landed. Although it was then only 
three hours after the plane came down, 
a crowd of over 1000 people had gathered. 

The newsmen who had flown up gained 
precious minutes by flying from March 
Field and landing in the same pasture 
for their photos of the huge eleven and 
one-half ton plane, after taking pictures 
of the crowd and plane from the air. 
We got our pictures of the plane and 
started a better than mile-a-minute race 
against old man deadline. 

Our regular photo deadline for the 
afternoon edition was 10 in the morning. 
We pulled into the office at one that aft- 
ernoon. The presses were scheduled to 
roll at 2 o’clock. I had enlargements in 
20 minutes and the engraver made cuts 
in an hour and a quarter. By this time 
the reporter’s story had been written 
and set up in type. The paper went to 
press an hour and a quarter late. But 
it carried pictures on the front page and 
a first-hand story of the event. Our 
airplane-equipped metropolitan competi- 
tors did no better. 

That afternoon the camera and I went 
to a wedding. It was one of those exclu- 
sive affairs where publicity was not in- 
vited, but my assignment was to bring 
back the pictures. Upon my arrival, the 
maid asked me if I had an appointment. 
I assured her that I did—and hoped that 
the society editor had made previous 





eCicad 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 
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arrangements. I had a schedule of the 
proceedings and was able to shoot three 
or four pictures just after the ceremony. 
Then I hurried back to the office for a 
rush processing job, since both the artist 
and the engraver were waiting to work 
on the completed art. 

All in all—it’s a great life for those 
who don’t like to rest their feet on desk 
tops. Any time a news photographer 
quits to take another job or dies in serv- 
ice, 'm going to be right in line ready 
to grab his position, even though the 
hours are long, the pay isn’t so good, 
and working against a dealline is tire- 
some. 

There is something about walking into 
a big newspaper plant with a camera 
case under one’s arm that makes a fellow 
feel he’s one of the guys that can tell in 
one picture what the reporters take a 
thousand words to do—and of course the 
photographer thinks he does it better.—® 





| Beginner's Luck 
| (Continued from page 36) 





If you can’t get a book on what to take, 
you can, by reading and looking at vari- 
ous books, get a lot of valuable hints. I 
mean books of photographs, magazines, 
and exhibitions, and—don’t be surprised 
—movies. Don’t look at all of these as 
pretty pictures, however, adopt a more 
objective attitude. Try to discover the 
why and wherefor of every photograph 
you see. Put yourself into the photog- 
rapher’s place. Visualize where he placed 
his camera to get a particular effect, try 
to imagine why he chose a particular 
camera angle. Analyze the lighting values 
and try to reconstruct the positions of the 
light sources in outdoor as well as indoor 
pictures. These are but a few of the more 
obvious things to look for, the rest you 
will discover for yourself. 

A cheap way of analyzing a lot of pic- 
ture possibilities without exposing much 
film is to forget about every part of your 
camera but its view finder. Use the view 
finder as a kind of little camera which 
records only in the brain. Point it at 
every conceivable subject, from every 
possible angle, and think several times 
before you snap the shutter, even if the 
frame does cost you less than a cent. 

My own way of first attacking this 
problem of subject matter was so helpful 
that I am going to commend it to you. 
The probable reason that you are having 
such a tough time in finding something 
worth shooting at, is that New York has 
become commonplace to you, because 
you live there. 

However, it is a pretty big town, and 
if you look hard you will find some small 
section that isn’t made dull by familiarity. 
I am going to suggest that you tackle the 
famed fish pier at the foot of Fulton 
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Street. My idea in asking you to go to 
such a place is to restrict you. The great 
mistake of the novice is usually rooted 
in his desire to encompass a variety of 
things that have very little relation to one 
another. If you restrict yourself to one 
subject and try to cover it thoroughly, 
you will soon begin to learn how to find 
effective photographic material in seem- 
ingly improbable places. 

So spend some time on the fish pier. 
Contrary to a previous thought, don’t 
be too tight with the film. Go down there 
with the determination to let nothing 
slip by the camera. Begin by taking 
several general views to give a mass im- 
pression of what the place is like. Then 
move in, catching new material. First, 
perhaps, an individual stall, then a group 
of workers, then just one of the workers 
including a close-up of his hands at work. 
End up with the fish which is the basis 
of the whole enterprise. This is just one 
example of a sequence. After a while 
you will find thousands, and of each of 
these you will find thousands of angles 
to take. 

You should also take several shots of 
an atmospheric nature. Most of these 
will be composed of details of things like 
fish nets, sails and other parts of the 
fishing boats. Another type of atmosphere 
can be found by snapping candid shots 
of various waterfront characters. As you 
become familiar with your equipment you 
will find compositions of a striking nature 
howling for your camera’s attention. 
You should be able to end up by finding 
the pictorial beauty which is one of the 
goals of every would-be-photographer. 

Perhaps I should enlarge upon this idea. 
What, I mean is that your own bewilder- 
ment—natural to a neophyte—makes you 
blind to the beauty that may easily be 
within your camera’s range. By living, 
photographically speaking, with one re- 
stricted subject you will, after a reason- 
able amount of time, begin to really dis- 
cover the possibilities of your equipment. 

Since you have pilfered little Oscar and 
the meter, I suggest you go a couple of 
steps farther and swipe a few essential 
accessories from the shelf. A lens-shade 
is an invariable must; the Vidom univer- 
sal finder is a great help in composing. 
Last, take the K-2 filter, which you 
should use whenever the sky is a promi- 
nent part of your pictures. You have 
probably discovered that when using a 
filter, you should double the exposure. 

I am purposely not giving you much 
technical advice because you should be 
able to gather this out of the instruction 
books. As for your complaint about the 
exposure meter, I suggest you try again 
before going on record against it. Ex- 
posure meters are invaluable assistants, 
but they do not think for you. If your 
negatives have come out under-exposed, 
it is probably because you have been 
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taking the meter readings from the high- 
lights or else allowed too much sky to 
affect the sensitive cell. Avoid the fault 
by reading shadows as well as high-lights, 
and averaging the results. Suppress the 
sky, by tilting the meter downward. 

I don’t know how you are using the 
range finder, but since it is not a ground- 
glass, you should use a certain amount 
of ingenuity in focusing. In other words, 
to keep the major parts of the field sharp, 
make careful use of the depth of focus 
scale. 

These, then, are my suggestions. J know 
that you will be shrewd enough to do a 
good share of between-the-line reading 
so that these thoughts will be amplified. 

As for me, I am enjoying this healthful 
solitude as much as I can without my 
loved ones (you and Oscar), and now I 
must be resigned to the fate of rarely 
seeing them again. Not that I expect 
harm to befall, but I fear that you are 
going to be absconding with Oscar so 
frequently for your own ulterior purposes 
that I shall rarely be able to play with 
him myself. I have visions of having to 
haul out my old 8 x 10 view outfit the 
next time I have to do an assignment for 
PoPpuULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I shudder for you as I leave you to 
your hypo-notic fate. 

Your diligently devoted, 
M. Bob R. 

There is an epilogue. When I returned 
from my hard-earned month in God’s 
country, I found my future work cut 
out for me. After all there was a limit 
to the patience of even the amiable 
Johnny. He had developed the dozen 
rolls vf waterfront pictures that my lit- 
eral-minded spouse had snapped, but he 
drew the line at making prints. Seven 
nights of this made me ready for another 
vacation. 

There is, however, a happy ending. For, 
on surveying the results of Mrs. R.’s first 
adventure in photography, I was as- 
tounded to find that the failures—of 
which there were naturally a goodly 

share—were far outnumbered by the suc- 
cesses. The old gal had gone to town and 
already I have visions of retiring on her 
professional income.—® 














Te MIDGET —Just a handful. Takes 16 pictures on 
film. The body is made of special hard aluminum | 
pis a sleather covered. The extension is by means 
of highly polished nickeled brass tube—Optical 
tubular view finder. 
with F.4.5 lens and 1/100 Pronto shutter...... $16.5 
with F.2.9 Radionar and ee Pronto II shutter 27. 30 
with F.2.9 _Trioplan and 1/300 Compur...... 35.00 


THESE ARE REAL BUYS 
Schoenig & Co., Inc, 8 E. 42nd St, N.Y.C., N.Y. 














BUILD UP THOSE THIN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED NEGATIVES 
with VICTOR INTENSIFIER 








Print obtained from halt This side shows print 
of negative intensified 13/2 from unintensified half 
min, in VICTOR. of negative. 

When detail is visible in negatives, but too 
faint to print well due to insufficient develop- 
ment—build it up to proper printing density 
with VICTOR INTENSIFIER, 

Victor builds up highlights and shadows 
uniformly. Powerful—Simple to use—May 
be used repeatedly. 

No. { Tube, makes 4 ozs. soluti $0.25 
If your dealer cannot supply, we will send postpaid 
for 30c in stamps. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
290 Lake St. GRIFFITH, Ind. 
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ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


“The House of Photographic Values” 
offers while they last 


6 x 6 cm. (2% x 2% inches) 


COMPANION 


Twin Lens Reflecting Camera with HUGO 
MEYER F2.9 lens in compur shutter 


$69.50 
9x 12 ¢ cm. (film pack and plate) 


BALDA CAMERA 


with CARL ZEISS F4.5 lens in compur 
shutter 


$39.50 
2% x 3% (8 or 16 pictures) _ 


WIRGIN PRESTO 


Camera with RODENSTOCK F3.8 in rapid 
compur 


$32.50 
3 x 4 cm, . (16 pictures on Lv. P. roll) 


WIRGIN 
GEWIRETTE 


with HUGO MEYER F2.9 lens in compur 
shutter 


$33.00 











35 mm, 


CONTAFLEX 


With Sonnar F1.5 lens new condition, 
including carrying case 


$250.00 


35 mm. 


DOLLINA II 


with Carl Zeiss F2.8 lens in Rapid compur 
shutter coupled range finder 


$55.00 
3 x 4 cm, (16 pictures on Vv. roll) 


Super Foth Derby 


with F3.5 lens 


$36.00 


KODAK SPECIAL 


with Kodak Anastigmat F4.5 lens in 
compur shutter 


$29.50 
3 =x 4 cm. (16 pictures on V. P. roll)” 


BALDI 


with Hugo Meyer Trioplan F3.5 lens in 
compur shutter 


$29.50 
1% x 2% 














EXAKTA MODEL B 


with Carl Zeiss Biotar F2 lens 


$152.50 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange, | Inc. 























120 Fulton Street New York 














THE POPULAR 
16MM REVERSAL 


ne. 


Popular indeed—for its quality— 
its economy— its superior process- 
ing—and its Free Scratch-Proofing 
which insures long life for your 
precious film memories. 


Green Red Lavender 
Box No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50 ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 


Prices include Scratchproofing, Process- 
ing and Return Postage. 


Booklet 81 on Request 


BE CAMERA-WISE! 
....... POLARIZE 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION 
PLATES 








Eliminate unpleasant glare—disturbing 
reflections—the halation caused by these 
conditions from your pictures. Improve 
the sharpness and detail of your photo- 
graphs, enchance the beauty of cloud 
scenery, obtain new and more perfect val- 
ues in color photography—Polarize with 
Marks Polarization Plates. The new, 
specially designed Polarator enables you 
to attach these plates to any camera, still 
or movie, at their angle of greatest effici- 
ency. Can be operated with effortless ease 
by every amateur. 
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19mm $5.75 $3.00 $ 8.75 
25mm 7.75 3.25 11.00 
31mm 11.50 3.50 15.00 
39mm 12.75 4.00 16.75 
51mm 16.75 22.75 


Booklet 80 on Request 


TEITEL’S NEW-LIFE SOLUTION 


rejuvenates your old film, renders it suf- 
ficiently moist to make it pliable, elastic 
and durable and keeps it _ lubricated 
throughout the entire surface—so that 
it will run with greater ease thru the pro- 
jector. It cleanses film, removes all for- 
eign substances, gives greater clarity of 
image, prolongs life, prevents buckling 
and curling and gives it permanence. It 
also prevents deterioration of New Film. 
New-Life can be applied at home by the 
amateur himself. 


Price per 6 oz. Bottle.................-.-s000-.-- $1.00 
Booklet 80-L on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc., 


105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Developing Your Film in a Tank 





(Continued from page 12) 





though, of approximately equal value 
and usefulness, and any one may be 
purchased with assurance. 

A good thermometer is one of the first 
essentials in learning good photographic 
technique. It is not necessary to get an 
expensive thermometer, for even the 
cheapest will serve the photographer as 
well. It is necessary, though, to get the 
tank type in which the markings are 
etched on the glass stem of the ther- 
mometer, instead of the type which has 
the stem mounted on a scale, because 
the former type is the only kind that will 
fit in the hole in the center of the film 
tank. 

A great deal may be said about devel- 
opers, but most of it is better left unsaid. 
There are many types of developers made, 
and each one has many good things 
claimed for it by the makers. Once a type 
of developer is chosen, it is best to stick 
to it and not change about, trying one 
brew after another in a hopeless quest 
for the perfect developer that will make 
perfect negatives. Most experimenting 
in developers is done by people who 
somehow entertain the secret hope that 
a developer, if it is properly made, will 
overcome their own mistakes in expo- 
sure, focusing, or lighting. It is best to 
get one developer, stay with it and learn 
to make exposures that will turn out 
good negatives when processed in it. 











Count and dissolve 





=‘TABLOID’~ 


Universal Developer 


Choice of leading 
pictorialists. 
Economical. Easy to use. 
Yields technically perfect 
negatives and rich prints. 


25 pairs of products, 60 cents carton 


1 oo ” ” ” $1 . 9g 5 ” 
From all Photographic Dealers 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
(U.S. A.) INC. 
NEW YORK 
Pho. 1672 Ex. All Rights Reserved 








We suggest that a good formula for 
amateur use is the Eastman DK76 or one 
similar. Its advantages are that it is 
easy to use, it keeps for a long time, it 
can be poured back and re-used until 
it is exhausted, it gives fine grain results 
and a nice gradation scale, it is inexpen- 
sive, it can be purchased in cans ready 
to mix, and the formula is not a myste- 
rious secret. One can buy the materials 
and mix it himself if he has the means 
of weighing out chemicals. The standard 





formula is as follows: 
Elon (metoi)................ 116 prains 
Sodium sulphite................ 1344 oz. 
Hydroquinone .. ...290 grains 
Sea 116 grains 
Water 1 gallon 





A quart bottle of this developer will de- 
velop eight or ten rolls of ordinary 3%4 x 
4¥ film (No. 120), and will keep for six 
months or a year with little deterioration. 

The process of developing with this 
equipment is quite simple. The first 
step is to go in the darkroom with the 
film and the tank. Then the film is un- 
rolled and pulled completely loose from 
the paper that is around it. It is then 
fed into the reel of the developing tank. 
This is done either by starting it at the 
center, and, squeezing its edges to make 
it convex, feeding it into the spiral 
grooves until it is all in place, or by 
starting it at the outer edge and gradu- 
ally pushing it into the center. Full 
loading directions are generally supplied 
with all tanks, and, if they are followed, 
loading becomes an easy task after a 
few trials, although on the first couple 
of attempts, it will seem to be the most 
difficult task in the whole developing 
process. A good idea is to take an old 
film and practice loading a number of 
times out in the daylight where one may 
see what he is doing. After becoming 
adept in this way it is not hard to load 
in the darkroom by touch. When the 
reel is loaded with the film, it is put in 
the tank and the cover firmly put in 
place. After that the remainder of the 
process is carried out in the light. 

The second step is to pour developer 
into the tank until it is full. The begin- 
ner is usually instructed to cool or warm 
the developer until it is exactly 65 de- 
grees. This exact temperature control 
is especially important when working 
with tiny miniature negatives. For the 
ordinary roll film the solutions should 
be somewhere between 62 and 68 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and all solutions and 
wash water be approximately the same 
temperature. If one solution is much 
warmer or colder than another, the 
change of temperature, especially when 
it is sudden, will cause the film to reticu- 
late, or take on a shriveled appearance 





Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 
No loss of emulsion speed—maximum de- 
tail in shadows. Free of fog. 
32 oz. bottle $1.10 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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due to the emulsion loosening from the 
film base and shrinking. 

If the room temperature is above 72, 
it is well to stand the developer and 
hypo in the refrigerator until they get 
down to about 65 degrees. The developer 
should be poured into the tank and then 
the tank agitated from time to time to 
keep air bubbles from forming, and to 
keep the developer from streaking the 
film. The time of development will be 
controlled by the temperature of the 
developer. Instructions as to the devel- 
opment time come wrapped in the pack- 
age with the film and should be carefully 
read before starting to work. 

When the film has developed the proper 
time the developer should be poured 
through the spout of the tank and back 
into the bottle, and corked up for future 
use. The tank is then filled with plain 
water and this should be poured out 
after about a half a minute of soaking. 
Then the hypo is poured in and the tank 
again agitated. 

If the hypo is very fresh, the tank may 
be opened with-safety in bright light in 
about five or six minutes; if the hypo 
is a little old, the tank should not be 
opened for about ten minutes. The film 
should be completely cleared of any 
milky appearance when the tank is 
opened, and then be allowed to fix thor- 
oughly. This usually takes from 10 to 
20 minutes depending on how fresh the 
hypo is. 

After that the hypo is poured off and 
the film tank and film placed under a 
source of running water to wash for at 
least half an hour. At first, the tempera- 
ture of this water ought not vary more 
-than 5 or 10 degrees from the tempera- 
ture of the hypo. The water is usually 
cooler than the developing solutions, and 
as the film becomes soaked in the wash 
water it is permissible to let the tempera- 
ture gradually decrease. It is often diffi- 
cult to maintain the water for washing 


at an even temperature, and a gradual 


variation is not detrimental. 

The film should not be subjected to 
sudden changes or to too great tempera- 
ture extremes. It is always dangerous 
to let the temperature get above 75 de- 
grees before it is fixed and above 90 
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be hung to dry in a place that is free 
from dust but where there is some cir- 
culation of air. 

When removing the dry negatives from 
the clips it is well to put them immedi- 
ately in envelopes or between paper. to 
prevent scratching. Always handle a 
film by its edge, as finger prints cause 
disastrous results in both printing and 
enlarging.—® 





Creative Camera Art 
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the basis of their documentary nature 
rather than their pictorial aspects. In re- 
cent years the term “purism” has been 
introduced by those who seek to express 
themselves by a restricted mechanical 
technique rather than broad creative 
efforts. 

In all graphic art, technique has served 
a definite purpose, but especially is this 
true in photographic art, where technical 
knowledge and developments run paral- 
lel to artistic growth and progress. Only 
by persistent elimination, from either 
negative or print, of all that cannot be 
related to one unified impression has 
photography advanced to the place 
where it can be called an art. Without 
scientific research, photography would 
be just where it was a hundred years 
ago. 

There are two phases of expression in 
graphic art: the positive and the artistic. 
The purpose of the positive phase is to 
record fact and truth. While truth may 
also be recorded in artistic work, its main 
objective is to convey aesthetic pleasure. 
Those who make use of scientific proc- 
esses in their camera art are no less 
careful than the purists in their photo- 
graphic technique. They go beyond the 
purists, however, in that they make their 
work express a preconceived artistic 
ideal. (To be concluded next month.) 
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SCOOP CA OG is 
ready! ies crammed from 
cover to cover with the 
most outstanding Bargains 
in cameras and camers: 
| equipment ever offered to 
the public. Hundreds of 
sensational ‘‘give away’’ 
| buys are now available in 
still and movie cameras, 
fens, film, chemicals 
| everything to satisfy the 
eeds of every amateur 
professional 
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cut ig showing minute 
details, this camera is in a 
class by itself. It contains a 
ZEISS TESSAR F:2.8 yr has 
rapid compur 1/400th 
seconds, and is equipped with 
a built-in anne finder. oe aaat 


takes full » pictures” av 
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No. 120° Roll 
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SUPER DOLLY: Another of 
Wolk’s Wonder Bargains 
A neat, hand a cam- 
era, SUPER ILLY is 
really a super A Stur- 
dily constructed and com 
act, it is easy to handle. 
tipped with an 
F:2.9 speed lens and pro- 


era is fitted with a Compur 
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THE MIDGET MARVEL: A 

new deluxe, Al candid 

camera in _ the opular 
priced field. This MI 
ARVEL 


Anastigmat lens 
in a focusing mount fitte:i 
in a Vario shutter with 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 
1/100 seconds, bulb and 
time. .. . It is chromium 
finished, compact, light 
weight, with an all-metal, 
leather covered body 
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STAR 
_ VALUES 


“Bright stars” to enable you to take advantage of 
the possibilities afforded by October’s bright, blue 
weather. Splendid values in used cameras of famous 
makes, all at less than regular worth. Guaranteed 
by Henry Herbert. Order immediately. 


1. Leica Model D, f3.5..............c.000-.. 75.00 
2. Leica Model F, f2 Summar.......... 125.00 
3. Contax I, f2 Sonnar..................... 125.00 
4. Contax III,f2 Sonnar Col.............. 200.00 
5. Trop Dekrullo, 10x15, 3.5 Cook, 

chon. 2 Se See 65.00 
6. W. A. Meyer lens, {6.8 for Exakta 45.00 
7. Telephoto f6.3 for National 

RI a a ah aeaicaaaieinie 30.00 
8. Welti, 35mm, f2.9 Trioplan........ 30.00 
9. Nat. Graflex Ser. II, 2%x2%, 

cS  ) ea 
10. Graflex Ser. C., 3%x4%, f2.5 

eS ere 100.09 
11. Heidescope, 45x107 mm, f4.5, 

PUM | on, sitiecissacgeneientevadnmen ee 
12. Zeiss Miroflex, 2%x3%, f4.5, 

Se ee 110.00 


13. Super B. 2%x2%, f2.8 Tessar.... 100.00 


14. Super C, 2%x3%, f3.8 Tessar 65.00 
15. Wirgin, 3x4cm, f2.9 Trioplan... 27.50 
16. Rolleicord, 6x6cm, [3.5 Triotar 55.00 
17. Peggy, 35mm, f2 Xenon........ ... 60.00 
18. Newman Guardia, 6x9, Foldin 

NEE I: wane svecauiacsiemsapipasnases 55.00 


Have you any dark-room problems? Write to ‘‘Sam 
Snaps” . . . he’ll give you the answers, without 
charge or obligation. 


HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue 
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Just imagine . . . only one-tenth 
of the list price down! That's all 
you need to start enjoying that 
Camera or camera accessories you 
want. Then you have as long as 
ten months to pay! 


THIS IS IMPORTANT: We ship 
direct from factory to you. We 
handle only brand new equipment. 
No trade-ins considered. 


Get started NOW! Write us TO- 
DAY and we'll give you IM- 
MEDIATE service! 


Illustrated folders with price lists of 
Leica, Eastman, and Graflex Cameras 
and Accessories sent on request. 


NATIONAL - TARGET< SUPPLY CO. 
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o 


Dept. M-10, 1269-25th St., N.W., Washington D.C. 
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| Football Photographs 


| (Continued from page 21) 








Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











enlarge considerably for the final result. 
If the play is one where both teams 
spread out in good formation for a kick, 
pass, or run, it will not be necessary to 
enlarge so much. This is the place to 
use a telephoto lens if you have one. 

In photographing most plays, the best 
position is usually a little ahead of the 
play in the direction the ball is moving. 
However, you may wish to get behind the 
line to shoot a punt or a fumble. An 
easy play to take is one with both sides 
lined up, and as the quarterback catches 
the ball from center. 

If the play is some distance out in the 
field, prepare for an end run or a pass 
in your direction. On an end run you 
may catch some good tackle shots. If 
you are waiting for a pass you will be 
ahead of the line. Shoot the receiver as 
he leaps for the ball just before catching 
it. This calls for perfect timing. Sev- 
eral other players should be near the 
receiver for effect. When the team is 
near the goal there is a chance for pic- 
tures of holes in the line, players com- 
ing head on, and the like. Always bear 
in mind that the ball must show in the 
picture. 

Don’t be disappointed if you are in 
the wrong place about half of the time, 
and don’t expect to get over one or two 
pictures out of a half dozen exposures. 
A few pictures of the crowd or the play- 
ers’ bench, as well as unexpected events 
that might occur, are always interesting. 

When you develop the films, use a 
developer that will not slow up the film 
speed. For fine grain work Edwal 12 or 
Champlin 15 is good. D72 is a strong 
developer but too grainy. D61 or D76 
will do for larger negatives. Your con- 
tact prints will be of little value because 
the image will be poorly framed within 
the picture area. In the enlargements, 
eliminate all except the best portion of 
the picture. 

You should be able to sell some prints 
to the players and at least pay for ex- 
penses. There is no reason why you 
cannot get some good pictures and have 
a lot of fun doing it—® 





ing Leica Pictures.” He also wrote “Travel 
Photography,” “Photography on the Air,’ 
“Filter Facts,’ and “The Leica Data 
Book.” 

a @ — 


HAPS one of the easiest ways to 
make unusual photographs is to shoot 
the most commonplace subjects. But 
shoot them differently. All you need is a 
little imagination. Take some _ subject 
you’ve seen hundreds of times and which 
apparently has no photographic possibili- 
ties, at least not to the casual observer. 
Study it a while from different angles and 
in different lights. You may be surprised 
at finding a most unusual picture. 

Many amateurs think they could take 
swell pictures if they only had a chance 
to travel and find new scenery, costumes 
and the like. Yet as a matter of fact the 
best pictures made are usually those of 
a subject with which the photographer 
is intimately acquainted. In other words, 
good picture possibilities do not necessi- 
tate a treasure hunt. They are “right in 
your own back yard.” 


—¢§ — 


FTER looking at hundreds of pic- 

tures with hazy backgrounds and 
pure white skies we wonder why more 
amateurs do not take advantage of the 
wide selection of filters available for 
practically every make of camera. The 
cost of a filter is very small when you 
think of it in terms of the improvement 
it will make in your pictures and one 
should really be a part of your standard 
equipment. 

We once had a well-known photog- 
rapher tell us that the day he bought his 
first filter he left the snap-shot class 
and took his first real step toward becom- 
ing a pictorialist. Sometime, we hope, a 
clever inventor will produce one that not 
only gives color correction but that will 
eliminate telephone poles and broken 
fences from our pictures as well. 

Well, we’ve come to the end of our 
space for this month, so here’s wishing 
you all “sharp pictures.”—® 
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SENSATIONAL 


’ OLYMPIC CANDID 


with {4.5 LENS ann 10 95 
SHUTTER SPEED up to1/150 


Here is an outstanding value that is beyond comparison. 
built to give you perfect results with the greatest economy. 


The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
It’s operation is simplified so that 


any beginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast of Candid Photography will get perfect 


pictures. 


It is equipped with a f 4.5, 50 mm, UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focus- 
ing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb and Time. 


Iris Dia- 


phragm adjustments of f 4.5, 6.3, 9, 12.5, 18 and 25 make it possible to take pictures under any 


conditions. 


Uses the economical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures on one roll of 


film. Excellent Natural Color pictures are simple as Black and White with this camera. Print 
size is 11% by 1%. Telescopic View Finder, Film Counter, Cable Release and Built-in Tripod 
Socket are additional features. ORDER NOW for this sensational camera at only $10.95 POST- 


PAID—C.O.D., if preferred, plus postage. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 404, 303 W. 42 St, NEW YORK, NN. Y. 
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Shooting Wild Geese 


(Continued from page 29) 








In telling this I haven’t touched on the 
unimaginable thrill of seeing these birds, 
being so close to them, close en ugh in 
fact to touch them, in their wild sur- 
roundings—river, woods, and sand bluffs. 
It was a thrill that comes but once in a 
lifetime. 

The geese soon saw that we would not 
hurt them. In the first excited rush I 
had snapped pictures without thought of 
composition or attempting to capture the 
feeling and spirit of these unforgettable 
scenes. In time I cooled down a bit and 
managed to get some photographs which 
I think record both what we saw and 
what we felt there. 

Before we left I used several rolls of 
film. I made shots of the two geese to- 
gether with cedars and river as back- 
ground, the gander flying at Scotty, the 
goose on the nest, and one with her eggs 
visible. I had been close enough to work 
with a lens of ordinary focal length. 

After half an hour or more the geese 
were tired and not very aggressive. We 
were sorry for the gander, who was al- 
most exhausted as he settled down to 
rest. I took his portrait again, before 
we left. 

The lower part of one of Scotty’s arms 
was swollen for several days afterward 
where the gander had hit with his wing. 

I visited the pair once again, about five 
days later. The gander was still ag- 
gressive. The light was not good, but I 
did try to get some of the humor of the 
situation in photographs. About a week 
after that they were hatching, on a Sun- 
day, and by Monday night the pair had 
left with their little ones. They prob- 
ably walked or swam along the river 
to some connecting stream. I do not 
believe that I will ever have the good 
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fortune to see such a thing again. As 
far as is known, they were the first pair 
of Canadian geese to nest in lower Mich- 
igan in the wild state for 30 or 40 years. 

The pair were full winged and un- 
banded. Five of the six eggs hatched. 
They behaved as far as we can find out 
like nesting Canadian geese often do. 
Only five people knew where the nest 
was—it was kept a secret to save the 
birds from being killed or driven from 
their nest. We hope, but doubt that 
they will return. 

The camera I used was a 2% x 2%4 
Rolleiflex with an f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar. The 
film was Panatomic developed in D76. 
The average lens speed was 1/50 second, 
occasionally 1/100, but never faster than 
that 
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SUPERIOR 
ENLARGING EASEL 


Popular model—dur- 
able — accurate — 
efficient — practical 
and economical—is 
made of oak-stain- 
ed, non-warping, 
plywood board panel 
base—broad spring 
steel masking bands 
and metal rules— 
assures proper mar- 
gins—has four spac- 
ed marking grooves 
for varying margins. 
Complete only......... 
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PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


CURT BENTZIN 
- CAMERAS - 
21 WEST 17th STREET 
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RAVEN 


“Haftone” 
SCREENS 
filter out 


highlight glare 


Acting as a light-ray filter, the patented 
“Haftone” fabric softens harsh glare and 
gives richer detail throughout the projected 
picture. Graininess is subdued. With Koda- 
chrome and other color movies and stills, 
“Haftone” brings out every tone in star- 
tling naturalness. Raven “Haftone” Screens 
may be scrubbed with soap and water and 
folded without injury. 


Duplex Model 


(illustrated above) 


The strong telescopic mast of this popular model 
permits adjustment for both rectangular and 
square pictures. Quickly and firmly set up in 
handsome carrying case. Available in nineteen 
sizes, from 22” x 30” to 72” x 96”. 


See this and other Raven mounts and 
fabrics at leading dealers everywhere. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 
137 East 25th St. New York City 
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Become an 
EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


If photography is your hobby, N.Y.I. 
training will help you get more out 
of it, and bring you new joys, new 
thrills! Or it will start you on the 
way. to a fascinating, profitable ca- 
reer. We give you a thorough, practi- 
cal training in whatever branch you 
choose, COMMERCIAL, NEWS, 
PORTRAIT, ADVERTISING or 
MOTION PICTURE photography. 
Start any time. All instruction is in- 
dividual and planned so that you can 
work out a schedule to suit your con- 
venience. 


Big MONEY-MAKING 
opportunities 


More and more trained men and 
women are needed to help supply 
the growing demand for photographs 
for newspapers, magazines, adver- 
tisers, and for business and industrial 
use. Wonderful opportunities every- 
where . . . whether you wish to 
“free-lance,” start your own business, 
or get a job with an established con- 
cern. 


Personal Attendance and 
Home Study Courses 
The New York Institute has been 
teaching photography for over 27 
years. It is the only school of pho- 
tography that offers both Personal 
Attendance and Home Study train- 

ing. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR BIG FREE 
<= BOOKLET 





New York Institute of Photography 

10 West 33 Street (Dept. 99) New York City 
Please send me the booklet that de- 
scribes the famous N.Y.I. method of 


training, and tells about the won- 
derful opportunities in Photography. 
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THE KALART SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDER FOR 
POPULAR 9x1i2cm. CAMERAS 


Give your trusty 9 x 12 cm. cam- 
era the focusing speed and hair 


installing the new Kalart Syn- 
chronized Ranger Finder. No need 
to use focusing panel or remove 
back. Simply bring image into 
focus in view finder and shoot. 

The Kalart Synchronized Range 
Finder for 9 x 12 cm. cameras is 
the same tested design that has 
won the enthusiastic approval of 
thousands of Speed Graphic 
owners. Get one for your camera, 
and enjoy the advantages of 
“MAN-SIZE” negatives without 
sacrificing operating convenience 








or sharp _ focus. 

See the Kalart 

LIST PRICE Srackzonteee 
$ -00 ange Finder at 
is> your dealers, and 
INSTALLED ask for a demon- 


stration. Now 
available for the 
following 9 x 12 
cm. cameras: 


MAXIMAR, WELTA, AVUS, 
RECOMAR, BEE BEE 


THE KALART SPEED FLASH 


Photographers all over the 
country are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the Kalart Speed Flash. 
Excellent action shots under any 
light conditions. Adapted to prac- 
tically all cameras, including Leica 
and Contax. Price $11.25. 

The Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 
and the Kalart Speed Flash make your 
9 x 12 cm. a press-type camera that 
will bring home the picture every time. 


‘20:50 
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THE 


KALART 


COMPANY, INC. 


56 Warren Street 
New York City 


trigger action of a miniature by | 
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Some Pictures 


Are Forbidden | 


| (Continued from page 20) | 
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guard, Sammy Malaga, floating in an ice- 
bound creek, his white face and sight- 
less eyes staring lividly up at the winter 
sky; William Dickman, slain in the street, 
his face practically shot away, his blood 
flowing into the gutter; these and many 
more. 

And finally, as a fitting finale, the pic- 
ture of Jake Lingle, Chicago newspaper 
man, sprawled face down in the Randolph 
Street subway, photographed soon after 
he was murdered, while a crowd of by- 
standers looked curiously on. 

The most pronounced characteristic of 
all of them—and the thing that empha- 
sized their frightfulness—was their mu- 
tilated faces. Gangsters, when slaying 
their enemies, invariably aimed at the 
head. They took no chances on wasting 
ammunition against a bullet-proof vest. 

But the most dreadful picture in this 
remarkable book was the centerpiece— 
a two-page spread of the seven men 
butchered in the massacre of Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day. There they lay, all seven of 
them, in various grotesque postures, one 
kneeling at a chair, others lying face 
down, some on their backs, just as they 
dropped when the gunners cut loose at 
them in the North Clark Street garage, 
ripping them to death with machine gun 
bullets. 

It was this picture—this masterpiece 
of grisly photography—that marked a 








Look wHat fey BUYS IN 
NEW & USED CAMERAS 





2'/4x3\/4, K. W. Reflex, F4.5 lens, Focal 

lane shutter, carrying case.............. j 
Kodak Vollenda, F4.5 lens, case.............. 17.50 
I'V/4x1 5 Deltar, F4.5 Trioplan ‘lens, Pron- 

to shutter and self timer, new.......... 17. 
2'/4x2'/, Voigtlander Brilliant, F4.5 Sko- 

par lens, Compur shuttet....................-. 17.50 
6!/2x9 Pakamera S. E., F4.5 lens, Vario 

shutter, 3 holders, F. P. A., new...... 17.50 


Foth Derby '/ V. P., F3.5 lens, case... 17.50 
2'/4x4\/, Voigtlander Roll Film Camera, 
4.5 Skopar lens, Ibsor shutter............ 17.50 


3'/4x4!/, Pocket Kodak No. 3, F4.5 K. A. 

lens, Kodamatic shutter.............. 17.50 
2'/ox4'/, No. 1A Pocket Kodak, F4.5 K. 

A. lens, Kodamatic ose ilps 17.50 


15/x2'/, Pilot 6, F3.5 lens, Focal Plane 


shutter 


NEW VALUES IN USED CAMERAS 


Kodak Retina Series |, F3.5 Xenar lens, 
Compur Rapid shuttev............... eee. $32.50 
35mm Super Nettel |, F3.5 Tessar lens 59.50 
2\/4x3\/, Zeiss Nettar, uses No. 120 Roll 
Rim, F3.5 Nettar lens, Compur Rapid 
shutter 
6.5x9cm Certotrop, F2.9 Xenar lens, 
Compur shutter, 3 holders, F. P. A. 47.50 
9x12 Voigtlander Avus, F4.5 Skopar lens, 
Compur shutter, 3 holders, F. P. A., 
ESE EEE 27.50 
9x12 Nagel No. 33, F4.5 D. A. ‘Helioplan 
lens, Compur shutter, 3 holders, F. 
. #, .... 27.50 
9x12cm Certotrop, "F3.5 Xenar “lens, 
Compur shutter, 3 holders, F. P. A., 
Case 
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EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


18 S. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











change in the newspapers’ position on 
shocking photographs. The thing was so 
extraordinary (“Gangland graduating 
from murder to massacre,”.as Andrews 
said) so utterly astounding and unpre- 
cedented that the newspapers, or most of 
them, decided to relax their self-imposed 
censorship. They printed the picture of 
the Valentine’s Day slaughter; and then, 
having let down the bars, they continued 
to run, from time to time, other grim 
pictures that formerly were taboo. 

But there are still many photographs 
they dare not print. They are on file 
at police headquarters and in the news- 
paper morgues. Nobody ever sees them 
except an occasional reporter or a police 
official. Almost daily a new item is added 
to the gruesome collection. 

Andrews believes that his X Marks the 
Spot had something to do with the news- 
papers’ change of policy. He published 
his book not merely to make money by 
catering to a morbid curiosity, but be- 
cause he felt that the public should be 
told the horrible story of Chicago’s un- 
derworld. The most graphic way to do 
it was to tell the story in pictures. 

That he was right in regarding his 
book as a sort of crusader’s instrument 
was supported in some measure by the 
comment of Howard Vincent O’Brien of 
the Chicago Daily News: “The title, X 
Marks the Spot, is deft but incomplete. 
It ought to add: Where Society Sur- 
rendered.” And by the observation of 
F.F.V. in the New York Evening Post: 
“As a social document it probably is im- 
portant. There is certainly food for 
nauseated thought in the photographs.” 
That it also provoked the reformers was 
revealed when John Sumner threatened 
to take action against the Interborough 





THEN-YOU NEED A 


FOTO-TAINER 


“a Lifetime of Pleasure”’ 





Make a smart and flexible collection without 
paste and in a jiffy in one of our modern loose- 
leaf “‘Pocket-Books.” The ideal Gift for all occa- 
sions. Sewn pockets standard size 4x 7. Each 
pocket holds comfortably 15 large or 20 small 
prints. 

Small Large Slide-in Back 


Number of Pockets... 12 24 40 to start 
Im. leather ............ $2.00 $2.75 $ 4.00 
Gen. leather .......... 2.72 3atd 6.00 
Ant. Cowhide ...... 3.50 5.00 7.50 
Gen. Morocco ...... 4.00 7.50 10.00 


Sent on three days’ approval. If money is sent with 
order, name or initials stamped in gold FREE. 


MEVI—228 E. 45th St., New York City. Dept. P 


Complete catalog on request. 


FOTO-TAINER JR. NEGATIVE FILE 
Postpaid—Twelve 4 x 7 pockets. 


$1.00 
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News Company if the book was circulated 
in New York. 

But now the gangsters have departed, 
or disbanded and tried newer rackets. 
There isn’t much gang killing going on 
any more, and consequently not so many 
horrible pictures to be laid on the city 
editor’s desk. But there are plenty of 
pictures from other sources—Negroes 
lynched by mobs, women killed by rap- 
ists, children murdered by morons—that 
are still taboo. 

Shocking though these are, there is yet 
another type of picture that is even more 
shocking. These seldom land on the 
desks of the editors, but they often land in 
the hands of the police. 

They are pornographic pictures of a 
peculiarly loathsome sort, deliberately 
taken by a certain type of photographer 
who will stoop to any depth of degrada- 
ation, no matter how low, for the sake 
of money. 

These products are stealthily sold by 
the photographer or his agents. They are 
sometimes secretly sold in certain book- 
stores. To sell such photographs, or 
even to have them in one’s possession, is 
a violation of the law, and both seller 
and buyer are subject to arrest and 
punishment. 

The police, however, seldom make such 
arrests unless they get a complaint. They 
don’t like to be known as “smut hounds,” 
and they have no detail authorized to 
ferret out this brazen pornography. But 
whenever anybody makes a_ specific 
charge, it is their duty to arrest the per- 
son owning or selling the filth, to con- 
fiscate the photographs and, if possible, 
the plates. Unhappily, our guardians of 
the law don’t always do their duty. 

Then there are the lewd motion pic- 
tures, made in much the same manner as 
the licentious “stills.” And on the bor- 
derline are the dozens of so-called “art” 
magazines that peddle sexy pictures un- 
der the guise of art or of health and 
hygiene. As a rule, public opinion right- 
fully keeps them from gaining too wide 
a circulation. 

But the day when unreasonable prud- 
ishness and “holier-than-thou” morality 
kept interesting and newsworthy pic- 
tures from appearing is largely past. Most 
of the pictures that are suppressed in 
this liberal post-prohibition era certain- 
ly should be!—® 
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Eisenstaedt 
(Continued from page 40) 








veloping tank, paper, everything. I saved 
up my money and bought more equip- 
ment. After the war came peace and no 
jobs. And so I went into the button busi- 
ness. But always I began to live when my 
business hours were over and I could 
take my camera and make pictures. 

“And so life continued until the third 
day of December 1929, when I met Mr. 
Daniel. He was manager for the photo- 
graphic department of the Associated 
Press in Europe. He said: ‘If I were you, 
Kisenstaedt, I would give up the button 
business and would start te work as a 
photographer.’ ; 

“I did, and I never have regretted it. 
I worked for six years with the Associated 
Press, having my headquarters in Berlin 
and travelling all over the world. In De- 
cember 1935, I left Europe with Mr. 
Daniel. We settled in New York. And 
again—I don’t regret it. 

“IT have lots of fun making pictures and 
lots of headaches,” Mr. Eisenstaedt stated. 
“Take that time not so long ago in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., when I was arrested with 
Paul Peters, Associate Editor of Life. We 
weren’t doing anything wrong, just stand- 
ing in front of a steel mill, taking pictures 


of the outside. We were told: ‘You can- ° 


not make photographs in this town ex- 
cept with the written permission of the 
Mayor,’ and they arrested us.” 

Eisenstaedt goes nowhere without his 
camera. If he is on vacation, he can’t 
enjoy himself unless he has his Leica in 
his hand. Without his camera he feels as 
if he were blind—as if he had pads over 
his eyes. 

Many jokes are told about the short, 
powerfully built, thirty-nine year old 
photographer. One of the best concerns 
his first trip to Paris. Mr. Daniel asked 
him, “Eisenstaedt, what did you do at 
night in Paris?” 

He answered: “Why at night in Paris, 
I had to expose longer.” 

It never occurred to the former button 
salesman that Mr. Daniel was asking what 
he did for amusement in Paris. Other 
visitors to the Gallic city may go to the 
Ritz Bar or to the Folies Bergere or to the 
Opera. But Eisenstaedt—at night in Paris 
he takes pictures. And exposes longer! @ 
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outstanding merit, with the 
precision and accuracy of the 
finest cameras, at a price within the reach of 


Oe $ 
Ag our00o%* all photography enthusiasts. Produces nega- 


tives and prints that are noted for their abso- 
lute fidelity and brilliance. No expert knowl- 


a INDOORS! edge required. 


Finely lished ACHROMATIC lens. Iris diaphragm 
F:8, B:16. Shutter 1/25 second. Patented focusing mount 
takes sharp close-up portraits. Telescopic glass eye-level 
finder for distant objects. 
posure. Finger and cable release. 
outdoor pictures with vivid, lifelike distinctness. 
No. 127 film. 


It is the most compact, durable, and attractive camera 


Instantaneous and time ex- 
Takes 16 indoor or 
Uses 
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* 1 how good it is till you’ve seen and tried it! Start now 





Just mame and address. On delivery 
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GENERAL CAMERA CO. Dept. ap 


to have all the fun keeping an imperishable, living record 
of all the people you love bright doings of children— 
your hobbies and interests. money selling pictures 
to newspapers and magazines. 

fitted for this camera. with strap only $1.48 


11 Park Place, New York. 
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Pictures You'll 
Treasure 





Action, life, expression—caught ‘“‘on the wing!’ 
—ain pictures you’ll treasure for life. 

No “posing” with a Contax. Small, incon- 
Spicuous, you catch your subject unawares; in 
daylight or ordinary artificial light. Range- 
finder focusing—no guessing distance. Speeds 
up to 1/1250 sec. 


Choice of 14 interchangeable ZEISS LENSES 
See Contax at your dealer’s. Write for Booklet. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-17-10, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


YOU TOO can take 


BETTER PICTURES 
by using— 


WONDERLITE 


Photographic Lamps 


@ The importance of lighting in taking 
pictures indoors—whether stills or motion 
pictures—black and white or full color—is 
daily commanding more attention and 
study. Every other factor—every other 
piece of equipment—can be the best ob- 
tainable—and if the lighting is not the best 
and most expert—the result can be medi- 
ocre! 

@ The “WONDERLITE SERIES”—embrac- 
ing a light for every photographic need— 
represents the most scientific and up-to-date 
developments in the field of photographic 
lighting. Pioneers in this study—constant 
research and a natural aptitude and grasp 
of the needs keep WONDERLITE continu- 
ously in the fore in the photographic 
lighting field. 

@ Better pictures are yours for the taking 
—by using WONDERLITE PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC LAMPS! 


Send coupon below and $1.00 for introductory ry 
@ offer and literature on the Wonderlite Series. 


Wonderlite Co., West Orange, N.J. 

I am enclosing $1.00 covering introductory offer 
checked below: 

q 3 Five Hour Picture Floods or (] 2 Five Hour 
ilter Floods 


Name 
Address. 
City 





























PHOTO COPIES 


Protect Valuable 
Documents 


Oriciwar valuable documents can be safely filed in 
your safe deposit vault. Photo copies are exact dupli- 
cates. They constitute legal evidence in court, require 
no checking or proof reading and are quickly and in- 
expensively prepared singly or in quantity. Factories, 
banks, insurance companies and other businesses find 
it economical and efficient to install a Rectigraph for 
copying records of all kinds. 

The Rectigraph illustrated above is a machine for 
making photographic reproductions of documents, pho- 
tographs, maps, drawings, hand written or printed, at 
actual, reduced or enlarged sizes. These are known 
as Photo Copies. They may be negatives (white figures 
on black background) or positive (black figures on 
white background) as required. Prints as large as 
18 x 24 inches or as small as a postage stamp can be 
made. 


How the Photo Copy is Made 


To make a Photo Copy, the letter, blueprint, draw- 
ing or document is placed on a copyboard at the front 
of the Rectigraph machine where it is evenly illumi- 
nated by mercury vapor lights. 

A photographic exposure is made through a lens and 
prism on a sheet of sensitized paper contained in a 
large roll in the back of the camera unit. 

After the exposure the sheet is turned down into 
the developing chamber and automatically cut from 
the roll. The developing chamber is essentially a 
miniature dark room contained within the machine. 
After development the print is automatically trans- 
ferred to the fixing bath where it emerges face-up, 
ready for the operator’s inspection. 

Individuals may obtain Photo Copies of documents 
from Photo Copyists, located in principal cities. 

The Haloid Cumpany, established in 1906, manufac- 
tures a line of photographic papers, including Haloid 
Industro, Haloid Frojecto, Haloid Outline Special and 
many others—also Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machines, 
Haloid Record and Rectigraph Photo-Copying Papers. 

Write us on your business letterhead and we will 
send you a Photo Copy of your letter in addition to a 
list of applications of the Photo Copy process to your 
specific business. 


Rectigraph Division of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


706 Haloid. St., 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Amateur Photographer and the Law 


(Continued from page 26) 





presumable malice prepense? 


He has. The right to take the picture 
is unquestioned. What use he may in- 
tend to make of it has nothing to do 
with his right to take it. That he may 
have in mind the gleeful idea of demon- 
strating to Blondy that Bobby’s profes- 
sions of undeviating devotion are spuri- 
ous does not alter his right in this re- 
spect. Whether or not he can be held 
responsible if he actually shows the 
picture to Blondy is another question. 
The use a person may intend to make 
of a picture does not affect his right to 
take it. 


Question 5. Reginald Van Astorbilt 
owns a magnificent country estate around 
which he has built a stone wall seven 
feet high. Can his guards legally pre- 
vent you from taking a photograph of 
the place from the top of a car standing 
on the public highway? 


They cannot. It is not a trespass to 
look, even though one has to climb a 
car or a tree or go up in an airplane to 
do so. And generally speaking, where 
one may look one may take a picture. 
The great outdoors, no matter who owns 
the ground, may be gazed at, enjoyed 
by the eye and the mind, remembered, 
and in memory preserved. By the same 
token it may be painted, sketched and 
photographed, provided only that one 
does not trespass upon the soil in fol- 
lowing his aesthetic taste in any of these 
regards. You cannot legally climb the 
wall to secure a picture of the Van Astor- 
bilt landscape, but, if you can otherwise 
get your camera trained over it without 
trespassing, whatever the lens registers 
is yours to take away. Even a millionaire 
cannot buy exclusive ownership in a 
view. 
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Question 6. Suppose a young fellow 
takes a snapshot of his best girl eating 
spaghetti, can she object as a matter of 
law to the development of the film or the 
making of a print? If not, what use can 
he make of the picture? May he keep it in 
his album? May he show it to his friends? 
May he enter it in a public exhibition? 

To the first part of the question, the an- 
swer is, No. The young maiden, however 
ungracefully she may handle her spa- 
ghetti, has no ground for preventing the 
development of the film and the making 
of a print. In fact the circumstances 
under which the development of a plate 
or film can be stopped are rare. As pre- 
viously noted, a judge may prohibit the 
taking of pictures in his courtroom, and 
in case exposures are made contrary to 
his order, he may compel the plates or 
film to be destroyed. Cases in which 
development and printing could be en- 
joined might probably arise. But cer- 
tainly the one we are considering does 
not fall within that class. 


As to the use the young man might 
make of the picture, he could both keep 
it in his own album and show it to his 
friends. Nor would there be any ob- 
jection to his showing it in a public 
salon so long as it was not used for 
commercial purposes. He might be tak- 
ing a chance with his girl but not with 
the law. 


Question 7. You happen to get a mag- 
nificent picture of an extremely beautiful 
girl sitting on the steps of the Public 
Library and smoking None Such ciga- 
rettes—a natural for advertising pur- 
poses. Can you sell it to the None Such 
Tobacco Company to be used in that 
manner? 


You cannot. The use of a person’s pic- 
ture for advertising or other commercial 
purposes without that person’s written 
consent is illegal and renders the user 
liable to heavy damages. And this lia- 
bility, of course, extends to the person 
taking the picture and selling it for such 
use. One of the best known cases in- 
volving this point arose in Kentucky 
some years ago when a patent medicine 
company published the picture of a 
prominent politician of that state without 
his consent, together with a fake testi- 
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monial-for its product. The Colonel was 
greatly embarrassed and humiliated and 
duly sought redress before a court and 
jury. He recovered judgment for $2,000. 


Question 8. Suppose you succeed in 
taking and making a picture of surpassing 
beauty and appeal, one that, because of 
its artistic value, may be wanted for 
reproduction for years to come, how can 
you protect your rights in it and secure 
to yourself whatever financial returns 
may accrue? 

The answer is, by copyright. Prior to 
publication a photograph, like a manu- 
script, is the absolute property of the 
photographer by virtue of what is known 
as his common-law right, and anybody 
using it without his consent is subject 
to an action for damages and may also 
be enjoined. The moment, however, 
that he publishes it or allows it to be 
published, it belongs to the world. If 
he wishes to avoid that, he must not 
display it, give it away, or publish it 
without marking it as copyrighted and 
complying with the copyright law. Mere 
showing of the picture to friends or 
offering it for sale, however, is not pub- 
lication. The procedure for obtaining a 
copyright is simple, and the necessary 
blanks can be obtained by writing to the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Question 9. Mary Higham, of Podunk, 
is accused of murdering her erstwhile 
lover, John Doe, and a _ metropolitan 
newspaper, knowing you to be a camera 
devotee, telephones to ask whether you 
have a photograph of the lady. You 
answer in the affirmative and are re- 
quested to mail it forthwith, but you 
make a mistake and send instead the 
picture of Molly Hansen, a perfectly re- 
spectable young school marm, which, 
however, the paper duly publishes as 
that of the alleged murderess. Where 
does that leave you? 

It leaves you in plenty of hot water. 
Not taking into account what Molly and 
her friends are certain to say, and per- 
haps do, to you, you and the newspaper 
are both liable for damages in a suit for 
libel. In such a case to publish the pho- 
tograph of a person other than the one 
involved, however innocently the mis- 
take occurs, gives the wronged party an 
absolute right of recovery. There have 
been many cases to this effect. Among 
the most interesting of these was one 
that came before the Colorado courts a 
number of years ago, following the pub- 
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lication of a story in the Denver Express 
to the effect that the 14-year old daugh- 
ter of a condemned murderer had just 
made a visit to the Governor to plead 
for her father’s life. With this story the 
paper published the photograph of a 
young girl represented to be the daughter 
and bearing the caption, “Girl Working 
to Save Father from Gallows.” The pic- 
ture published, however, was not that of 
the daughter but that of an older girl 
not connected with the case in any way. 
She promptly brought suit against the 
Express and recovered. 

Question 10. By vocation Nellie Bly- 
son is a clever stenographer. By avoca- 
tion she is a clever photographer. As 
stenographer she is in love with her boss 
and jealous as sin of another girl who 
has taken her place in his affections. As 
photographer she determines to get even 
with her supplanter. So she secretly 
takes a picture of the girl sitting on the 
boss’s lap and sends it to his wife. Has 
she broken any law or laid herself 
liable? 


She has not, unless she happens to live 
in a state that has a statute making it 
an offense to take a photograph surrepti- 
tiously. As described, the picture is 
neither libelous nor obscene, and there 
is no liability for giving it publicity nor 
for sending it through the mails. As to 
consequences outside the law, it may be 
presumed that the indignant lady took 
the risk with her eyes open. 

And now a word of admonition: To 
digest what has been said above, season 
it all with the sauce of common sense, 
and remember that, though a thing may 
be legally permissible, it is not necessarily 


in good taste. There are unquestionably | 


times when to take or to use a person’s 
picture, though entirely within the law, 
is execrable in fact. Law or no law, the 
amateur photographer ought to remain a 
gentleman.—_® 
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The New | | 
“GRANT” ENLARGER | 


and Projector 


The Miniature Reflex Grows in Popularity 


(Continued from page 24) 








FEATURES | the current trend seems to favor the 
one | small reflex as the popular camera of 

e tomorrow. 

7 Without question, the most popular 
Economical type of camera in the new classification 
nenmete is the small, so-called miniature reflex, 

° 


twin lens camera, which ordinarily pro- 
duces twelve negatives, 214x2%4, on a 
roll of number 120 film. The Rolleiflex 
camera may well be regarded as the first 
of this new type, and ever since its in- 
troduction some years ago, this camera 
has steadily increased in popularity. Not 
only that, but many other cameras, de- 
signed along similar lines, have since 
made their appearance on the market 
and are today extremely popular. 

The miniature camera is not destined 
to fade out of the picture, but it is, nev- 
ertheless, giving way somewhat to the 
miniature reflex cameras, as is evidenced 
by the sales recorded by manufacturers 
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of how the miniature reflex camera has 
swept the world during the past two or 
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three years, scan the following list of 
cameras of this classification which are 
today available at most any camera 
store: Companion, Exakta, Ikoflex, Foth- 
flex, Korelle Reflex, Mentorett, National 
Graflex, Noviflex, Rolleicord, Rolleiflex, 
and Superb. It is easily understood why 
this type of camera should be so popular 
and why it is the logical choice of the 
average amateur photographer who 
wants convenience, compactness, speed 
of operation and versatility 

While groundglass focusing was the 
original method of all focusing proce- 
dure, it was cast in the background dur- 
ing the years that miniature cameras, 
fitted with optical range finders, were 
the rage. It seems, however, that not 
all amateurs are satisfied with the range 
finder, for more and more of them are 
reverting to the old reliable groundglass 
focusing screen. 

Most of the newer cameras are of the 
twin lens type. That is to say, focusing 
is done on a reflecting focusing panel on 
which the image is formed and focused 
by the viewing lens. In most cases this 
lens is a duplicate of the so-called tak- 
ing lens which produces the image upon 
the film. These cameras, then, are virtu- 
ally two cameras built in one, the top 
camera being used only for focusing 
purposes and the lower, for recording 
the scene upon the film. As the two 
lenses are carefully matched and cou- 
pled, it stands to reason that whatever 
is seen upon the groundglass will be re- 
corded upon the film, thus eliminating 
any possibility of error. 

The range finder is a fine instrument 
and serves its purpose well. In fact it 
might be said that no other form of 
focusing is capable of producing such 
critically sharp, hairline images, but it 
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shows only critical sharpness and noth- 
ing more. In other words, it does not 
give any indication as to the depth of 
field nor to composition. These two fac- 
tors are of great importance to many 
photographers, particularly those who 
go in for serious, artistic work. Secondly, 
the range finder does not adapt itself for 
use to all individuals alike. Photograph- 
ers who must wear glasses, for example, 
usually have trouble in getting their 
eye sufficiently close to the eye-piece of 
the range finder to permit critical ad- 
justment. Other people have difficulty in 
determining just when the point of co- 
incidence is reached in the range finder. 

The groundglass eliminates all these 
troubles quickly, simply and easily. It 
shows the full negative area, right-side- 
up, in color, as well as the depth of field 
that is produced by any given dia- 
phragm opening. 

In addition to the desirable features 
of the groundglass reflecting camera, 
there is the important factor of a suit- 
ably sized negative. Twelve pictures, 
214x214, are produced on a roll of film 
which makes for economy, and at the 
same time, the negatives are of sufficient 
size to permit hand work, such as re- 
touching, and the elimination of the 
great bugaboo grain, which always con- 
fronts the user of the true miniature 
camera. These features are highly de- 
sirable in modern photography and per- 
mit a flexibility of operation that is 
hardly known in the case of a strictly 
miniature camera. 

Surprisingly enough, these twin lens 
reflecting cameras are just as good for 
candid work as the typical miniature 
camera, for while they are slightly 
larger and perhaps a bit more bulky, they 
are fitted with lenses of f 3.5 and faster, 
and can be concealed, where this should 
be necessary, with almost the same con- 
venience as the regular miniature cam- 
era. A great fuss used to be made about 
using miniatures in candid work by 
holding the camera at right angles so as 
not to allow the subject being photo- 
graphed to become aware of the pur- 
pose of the photographer. 

Special instruments, such as angle 
finders, had to be attached to the minia- 
ture camera for this purpose. The small 
reflecting camera, by nature of its de- 
sign, accomplished this without any ad- 
ditional attachments whatever, for it is 
necessary only to hold the camera at 
eye-level or waist-level, turned around 
at right angles, and angle shots are then 
just as easy to make as regular pic- 
tures. 

There are two divisions in the reflect- 
ing cameras of today. One type, which is 
exemplified by the Exakta, Korelle Re- 
flex, and the National Graflex, uses a 
single lens, and of course, is fitted with 
a movable reflecting mirror. The mirror 
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disappears the moment the shutter re- 
lease is pressed. Some workers favor this 
design, while others prefer the twin lens 
arrangement because they can see their 
image not only before, but during, and 
after, the exposure. One feature of the 
single lens design is that it permits the 
interchange of lenses. 

The twin lens cameras will not permit 
interchanging lenses, but this is, in part, 
compensated for by the fact that they 
maintain absolute rigidity of focus be- 
tween the twin lenses. Because they are 
rigidly mounted on the camera, the twin 
lenses introduce a parallax difficulty 
which, while of no great importance 
does, nevertheless, interfere slightly with 
the proper centering of objects at very 
close distances. 

This difficulty is overcome in the 
Voigtlander Superb by having the view- 
ing lens and the reflecting mirror hinged 
and so coupled with the focusing adjust- 
ment that, when focusing the viewing 
lens, the reflecting mirror automatically 
tilts downward and thus compensates for 
parallax. The single lens cameras na- 
turally do not have parallax trouble be- 
cause the image is viewed and focused 
through the same lens that forms the 
image upon the film. 

In general, all the cameras are re- 
garded in the same classification and 
produce pictures of the same size, with 
one exception; the National Graflex pro- 
duces ten negatives, each measuring 
21%4x2'% inches. This is, however, for all 
practical purposes, of no importance.—® 
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Photographing Snakes 


| (Continued from page 24) 





was in no position to strike and it was a 
simple matter to slip the noose over his 
head and get him out of there. 

A rattler must be coiled to strike, but 
he need not be coiled to bite. To illus- 
trate, if you step on him he will bite you, 
and the bite is just as deadly without 
the strike. 

The picture of the gaping mouth of a 
Diamondback rattler is remarkable for 
the excellent detail of one of the most 








Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens 
that is adjustable to F.8, F.11, F.16 
and F.24. Speed Shutter and Criti- 
cal Focusing adjustment with Tele- 
scopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable 
Release for Shutter. Precision built 
and Beautifully Finished with all 
Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the 
economical 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 Clear Sharp Pictures in Natural 
Color as well as Black and White 
which are excellent for enlarging up 
to 8” by 10”. ORDER NOW for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $4.95 


Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus 
ostage. 
} nee Military Waterproof Leather Case 


with shoulder strap that is most prac- 
tical and lends smartness $1.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 


deadly pieces of mechanism in existence. 
| I made twenty exposures before I got 
exactly the picture I wanted for educa- 
tional purposes, that is, to show fangs, 
tongue, teeth and eye. The only retouch- 
ing is on the eye, to emphasize the ver- 
tical pupil common to the species. 

With the catching stick (shown in pic- 
tures with shield) the rattler was held 
secure with a loop just below his head. 
Then an assistant tormented him by flirt- 
ing a handkerchief in his face and we 
kept that up until I got the picture. 

The drop of venom descending from 
one fang was a stroke of luck. Only when 
the fangs pierce something is the venom 
discharged, and in this instance he hap- 
pened to strike the handkerchief, releas- 
ing the venom, which clung to the end of 
the fang, as the picture was snapped. 
Three drops of that venom will kill a 
man if introduced into his blood stream, 
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onal Graflex. 
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1/500 second and fast, f.3.5 lens. It’s the world’s finest miniature re- 
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but almost any amount may be taken 
into the stomach without harm. 

There is one belief about a rattler that 
should be corrected. It is that he invar- 
iably sounds his rattles before he strikes, 
which is not true. When aroused, he vi- 
brates his tail nervously, but he can and 
will strike without such warning. The 
coachwhip, blue racer and blacksnake 
also vibrate their tails on occasion and 
sometimes the tail of one of these non- 
poisonous snakes, vibrating in contact 
with a leaf or twig, causes one of this 
species to be mistaken for a rattler. 

So, regardless of whether or not the 
rattlers emit their warning buzz, remem- 
ber that the rattlesnake is our most dan- 
gerous North American reptile. For two 
reasons. First, his poison is most deadly. 
Second, his species is the most numer- 
ous of poisonus snakes, for we have him 
in 18 varieties. 

In North America there are 117 kinds 
of snakes, and of these 21 are poisonous. 
Of the 21, 18 are rattlesnakes, with the 
Diamondback taking top rating. The oth- 
ers are dangerous in relation to size, 
which regulates the length of fangs and 
hence the depth to which venom can be 
injected. 

Of the remaining three, one is the cop- 
perhead moccasin. Another is the cotton- 
mouth moccasin, a water snake, and 
about him there is also a general belief 
that should be corrected. He can and 
will inflict his poisonous bite beneath 
the surface of the water. So don’t ignore 
the cottonmouth moccasin, although he 
will not bite you unless you accidentally 
step on him. And if he does bite, his 
poison, like that of the copperhead moc- 
casin, is not near so deadly as rattle- 
snake venom. 

That leaves one poisonous snake, No. 
21, to be accounted for. It is the coral 
snake, found only in extreme southern 
states. Considering that he is quite small 
by comparison with the other 20 veno- 
mous species, the poison he injects is 
very deadly. He is in a class by himself. 
While the other 20 are pit vipers, identi- 
fied by the small pit below the eye for 
which science has found no explanation, 
the coral snake is not so distinguished. 
And while the poison of all pit vipers 
acts upon the heart, the venom of the 
coral snake acts upon the nerves, so that 
death from the bite of a coral snake is 
generally by suffocation. 

The coral snake has neither the lethal 
equipment nor the ugly disposition of 
the rattler. The coral snake’s fangs are 
well back in his small mouth, making it 
difficult for him to bring them into play 
except upon small objects, and he is not 
easily stirred to anger. 

There is one snake above all others en- 
titled to the respect and admiration of 
Americans—the king snake. He is a can- 
nibal. He lives almost entirely by eating 
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snakes, and particularly does he delight 
in rattlesnake meat. Not only that, he 
hunts for rattlesnakes, picks a fight and 
invariably—well, almost invariably—kills 
the rattlesnake. 

He is difficult to photograph because 
he is non-poisonous and flees from man. 
It is generally true, although there 
are exceptions to the rule, that if a 
snake tries to flee from you instead 
of showing fight he is not dangerous. 
The accompanying photograph of a king 
snake swallowing a blue racer is one of 
the few I have ever made of the species. 
I was looking for rattlesnakes and lifted 
a likely-looking rock to find this king 
snake with the blue racer much more 
nearly swallowed than shown in the pic- 
ture. Being disturbed caused him to re- 
gurgitate partially, but he later com- 
pleted the job in spite of my presence. 

The king snake is quick, strong and 
smart and, unless a rattlesnake’s fangs 
sink to the vertebrae, he is immune to 
rattler venom. His attack is to seize the 
rattler near the head. Then he wraps 
himself tightly about a small section of 
his victim, just below the head. The 
rattler may rattle and hiss all he pleases, 
but the king snake hangs on, squeezing, 
squeezing, squeezing. It may take him 
half a day, but he eventually squeezes 
the life out of the rattler. 

In making several thousand photo- 
graphs of snakes I have observed that 
most poisonous snake bites are suffered 
by humans at night. Snakes do most of 
their feeding at night, so they wait in 
paths for toads and small animals. Hu- 
mans, frequenting these paths without a 
light, stumble upon poisonous snakes and 
are bitten. 

In daylight, nearly all snakes will get 
out of the way of man, even poisonous 
snakes—although perhaps not so swiftly 
—if given a chance. If the poisonous rep- 
tile does not take flight, he at least will 
not attack unless annoyed, so the snake 
hazard is not so great as it is often pic- 
tured. 

When I became interested in snakes I 
found it was impossible to get a set of 
pictures or illustrations of the species 
common even in my own southwestern 
region. So I decided to assemble a set of 
pictures including one of each of the 117 
North American snakes. I began with a 
box camera when I was still in my ’teens 
and I still need 18 prints of snakes com- 
mon to the extreme northwest to com- 
plete the set. 

Photographing snakes sometimes re- 
quires a lot of patience, and on occasion 
demands a lot of speed, both in manipu- 
lating the camera and in manipulating 
the feet. From a photographic viewpoint, 
the most difficult part is to maneuver the 
snake against a background that will al- 
low photographic contrast, for snakes are 
excellently camouflaged by nature. 

Shooting snakes is often an occasion 
that demands super sensitive film and 
when other film is loaded the change 
must be made and the picture shot be- 
fore the subject gets away. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the technique is not 
otherwise greatly different from that re- 
quired in other outdoor photography— 
if you know your snakes.—® 
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CAMERA OBSCURA (ARTIST'S). A cam- 
era used for sketching the image 
thrown on the ground glass screen by 
the lens. 

CAMERA (ONE-SHOT). A camera built 
for color photography and arranged 
for taking two or three colors simul- 
taneously on the same number of 
plates. 

CAMERA (STEREOSCOPIC). A camera, 
with one or two lenses, taking two neg- 
atives simultaneously, the negatives 
representing the view seen by the right 
and left eye of an observer. Prints of 
these negatives, when seen through a 
“viewer” give the impression of depth 
or third dimension. 

CAMERA (STUDIO). A large camera of 
the bellows type provided with suitable 
adjustments (and long focal length), 
for taking closeup photos, such as por- 
traits, in a studio. 

CAMERA (VIEW). A long focus camera 
of the bellows type, provided with the 
adjustments necessary for photograph- 
ing buildings, scenery and outdoor 
views. 

CAP (FLASHLIGHT). Small percussion 
caps for igniting flashlight powder in a 
flashlight gun. 

CANDLE-FOOT. The intensity of light 
thrown by a standard candle at a dis- 
tance of one foot from the screen. The 
basis of the Weston exposure meter 
factors. 

CANS (HUMIDOR). Storage cans equipped 
with means for providing moisture for 
motion picture films stored in the cans, 
thus preventing the film from becoming 
brittle. 

CAP (LENS). A velvet lined covering for 
the protection of a camera lens. Also 
used for making exposures in the stu- 
dio by momentarily removing the cap 
from the lens. 

CARBON. A non-metallic element, ‘black 
as in the case of charcoal or colorless 
as in the diamond. It enters into com- 
bination with most of the other ele- 
ments often forming several different 
compounds with each element and is 
found in most organic compounds. 

CARBON LAMP BULB. An incandescent 
electric lamp having a carbon filament. 
Throws very little actinic light, hence 
is frequently used for darkroom safe- 
lights. 

CARBON PROCESS. Method of making 
prints, the images of which consist of 
actual color pigment. They are pro- 
duced by exposing to light a mixture 
of pigment, potassium bichromate, and 
gelatine; the gelatine becomes insoluble 
where the light acts on it and fixes the 


pigment. 
CARBONATES. A class of salts used in 
photography (sodium carbonate the 


most used). Carbonate in the develop- 
er acts as an accelerator; it asgists in 
the ionization of the reducing-.ageént. 
CARBRO PROCESS. A method of making 
color prints in which the carbon’. and 
the bromide methods are combined. 
CARTRIDGE, FILM. A roll of sensitized 
film wound on a spool and enclosed 
within a band of paper, permitting day- 
light loading of the camera. A metal 
container for roll film, especially the 
35mm. size used in miniature cameras. 
CAUSTIC ALKALI. Term applied to the 
strongest forms of alkali, e.g., caustic 
potash, caustic soda. 
CAUSTIC POTASH. Potassium hydrox- 
ide. It is used in alkaline developers. 
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SP\L/7 SECOND 
WRIST TIMER 


FOR Setter Shots 


For candid shots where accurate, split-second timing 
means better prints, and for ALL. outdoor, indoor 
and darkroom timing the Pierce Chronograph 4-in-! 
Watch is your sure aid to better pictures. It's an 
easily operated and easily read Stop Watch RIGHT 
ON YOUR WRIST, combined with a regular Time- 
keeper for everyday use. It saves carrying two 





watches, 
$ posed, non-magnetic movement FUL- 
19 75° GUARANTEED FOR | YEAR AGAINST 
"=" “MECHANICAL DEFECT. Handsome 


chromium case, stainless steel back, sweat-proof 
strap.  o— Model also available same price.) 
17 jewel movement, gold-filled case, wrist style 
only, $34.75. At sporting goods shops, dep't stores, 
jewelers everywhere or direct to you via the coupon 
elow. HERE'S THE ANSWER TO YOUR TIMING 
PROBLEMS. Pierce Watch Co., 22 West 48th Street, 


New York. $19.75 


GUARANTEED 





Maas 188”, 





PIERCE WATCH COMPANY, 
22 West 48th St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me literature............. 


Enclosed 
EER (Cash, Check, M.O.) for Pierce Chrono- 
graph Pocket............ IE secxtsincews Model. 
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Save Money on Developer 


Use 


MAKE-A-TUBE 


This handy 55c package makes 
the equivalent of 24 M Q tubes. An 
M Q Tube for 2%c. A two part 
container with convenient meas- 
ures. Simply take a measureful 
of each compound and dissolve in 
water. Make-A-Tube is manufac- 
tured according to the finest Uni- 
versal M Q formula. For any film 
—any paper. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Write for the new Marshall cat- 
alog describing our famous line of 
developers, fixers, acid hardeners, 
jj desensitizers, intensifier, hypo re- 
mover, print flattener, ferrotype 
polish, colors, movie flares, etc, to 


John G. Marshall, Inc. 


1750 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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LARGE COLOR PRINTS 


on Paper from your 


Kodachromes 
*& 

Write for free literature and prices 
a 


RUTHENBERG COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 
4961 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calit. 
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STAINLESS STEEL ANTI-FOG 
DEVELOPING TANK 


The most popular of all develop- 
ing tanks, Nikor well deserves 
its prestige. Made in its entire- 
ty of stainless steel, it is alto- 
gether impervious to the action 
of corrosive photographic 
chemicals. The reel and loading 
tool are so constructed that film 
may be inserted with effortless 
ease. It permits a free and un- 
obstructed circulation of solu- 
tions about the tank. It has 
many other refinements de- 
scribed in more detailed fashion 
in the Nikor circular. Send for 
your copy today. 


Four models for V.P., 120 
or 117, 116 film or 66” $@-75 
lengths of 35 mm. film... 


Model 33 with new type 
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date 2 full lengths of 35 
mm. film. Complete ‘3° 
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FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
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of light admitted to the film. The focal 
plane shutter is about 30 per cent more 
efficient than the shutter mounted in 
the lens. 

The other type of reflex camera em- 
ploys twin lenses that are fastened to- 
gether one above the other. The bottom 
lens holds the shutter and is used for 
taking the picture, while the top one is 
used as a finder, throwing the image on 
a mirror that reflects it on a groundglass 
in front of the eye. The image is right 
side up, generally the actual size of the 
picture (in some models it is even larger) 
and when in focus the resulting negative 
will be in focus. There is a slight vari- 
ance between the picture taken and that 
seen in the finder due to the distance 
between the twin lenses. This is more 
noticeable in pictures taken at a very 
short range. However, it is slight and in 
at least one model it is automatically 
corrected in what is known as “compen- 
sation of parallax.” 

The chief disadvantage of the reflect- 
ing type of camera is that it is frequently 
bulky for the size of picture it takes. 
The larger reflecting focal plane cameras 
are the size and weight of a small trunk, 
and a person would not want to carry 
one far. The twin lens type generally 
takes a 244” x 21%4” picture and its size 
and weight may be said to be great for 
the size of negative it produces. How- 
ever, there are some models of both types 
that are more compact than others, and 
these compare favorably with other kinds 
of cameras in size. 

We have mentioned the small roll film 
camera. There is another miniature roll 
film camera that is fast becoming popu- 
lar. This kind is provided with a range 
finder for focusing. The lens and finder 
are connected. In viewing through it 
two images are seen until the camera is 
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thrill from 
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Collect and exchange 


PHOTOSTAMPS! 
Newest sensation sweeping the coun- 
try! Gives added joy and interest to 
picture taking. Leica and all other 
camera enthusiasts find unbelievable 
pleasure in this fascinating hobby. 
Photostamps are exquisite, crystal clear 
reproductions of your favorite pictures 
yet are no larger than a postage stamp. 
TRUE photographs in every sense of 

5 DE DIRECT from an 
size print or negative. Cost ONLY ON 
DOLLAR for ONE HUNDRED pictures, 
ready to use or give to friends. Your 
child, sweetheart, pet, or vacation or 
action pictures make excellent repro- 
ductions that you and your friends will 
always treasure. RUSH a favorite nega- 
tive or print TO-DAY together with one 
dollar, stamps, cheque, or money order. 
Promptly you will receive one hundred 
photostamp pictures such as you never 
before have seen. Dept. 13, Philadel- 
phia Badge Co., 10th & Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in focus, in which case the two images 
coincide. This is a big advance over 
guess-work focusing, and with it the roll 
film camera becomes pretty nearly of 
universal use. 

The last type of camera we shall men- 
tion also employs the range finder. It 
is the most conspicuous of the miniature 
group, and may very well cost several 
hundred dollars. It also employs the 
efficient focal plane shutter. This camera 
generally takes 36 pictures at a loading 
of 35 mm. motion picture film, each pic- 
ture being about 1” x 144”. It is obvi- 
ous that this size of negative is too small 
to give satisfactory contact prints. En- 
largements must be made. Most minia- 
ture camera enthusiasts take pictures 
with this in mind. It takes a fine camera 
to produce negatives perfect enough to 
enlarge ten or twenty diameters. 

The prospective buyer would do well 
to decide whether he wants contact or 
projection prints before selecting a cam- 
era. Tiny negatives are inexpensive to 
make, but be sure your lens is good and 
the focusing arrangement is adequate, 
for you will hardly be satisfied with the 
tiny contact prints. Big negatives make 
beautiful enlargements, and the focusing 
need not necessarily be as critical for it 
is seldom necessary to “blow them up” 
more than three or four diameters. On 
the other hand, big negatives are more 
expensive to take. There is certainly a 
happy mean here to suit your purse and 
taste. Negatives 244” x 3%4” will make 
good contact prints, excellent enlarge- 
ments, and are quite inexpensive. 

If you intend to do any commercial 
work remember that it is annoying to 
use a camera that takes 12 or 36 pic- 
tures on a spool when you only have use 
for 4. Usually, you must either sacri- 
fice the remainder of the negatives, or 
snap worthless pictures to get the film 
out of the camera before your client 
begins to get impatient. 

A camera may frequently be made into 
an enlarger by taking the back off. The 
plate camera is particularly well adapted 
for this purpose. The roll film camera 
is at a disadvantage because it is fre- 
quently inconvenient to empty it of film 
so it can be used as an enlarger. Reflex 
cameras are more difficult to adapt to 
this purpose, and sometimes it is im- 
possible unless the lens is removed and 
used separately. The miniature cameras, 
especially those with automatic picture 
counters, are generally well adapted for 
converting into enlargers. 

A word about shutters before we select 
our camera. Shutter speeds range from 12 
to 1/1250 second, with the focal plane 
shutter usually giving you the greatest 
range to choose from. As the beginner 
will frequently head for the camera that 
will take pictures in 1/500 or 1/1000 sec- 
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ond, it may be well to say here that the 
slower speeds are generally found of 
much more use than the faster. It is 
only once in a blue moon that we can 
get a better picture at 1/1000 second than 
at 1/200 second—‘“freezing” motion is 
not a particularly useful or attractive art. 
In order to take sharp negatives that 
enlarge well it is better to make them 
at a greater shutter speed than the 1/25 
second generally used in box cameras, 
for this eliminates much of the danger 
of blurring caused by movement when 
holding the camera in the hand, or by 
movement on the part of the subject. 
Beyond the 1/100 or 1/200 second neces- 
sary for this purpose, look for the 1/10, 
the 1/5, or 1/2 that will be so useful in 
indoor work. The shutter is the part of 
the camera most frequently out of order, 
and it pays to get a good one. The type 
of between-the-lens shutter most uni- 
versally favored is the Compur. 
Lastly, if we can possibly afford it, it 
will pay us in negatives saved and beau- 
tiful results obtained to buy an exposure 
meter. This will reduce the matter of 
exposure from mere guess work to cold, 
scientific fact. Some miniature cameras 
are even made with a built-in photo- 
electric cell. As the operation of these 
little cameras is now almost entirely 
automatic one can but wonder if the 
next improvement will be a device to 
elect the scene and trip the shutter.—té 





| Profits From Your Camera 
(Continued from page 32) 





tique dealers have a mailing list for out of 
town customers in the market for unusual 
objects. Why not send photos of these 
antiques to the prospects? Give the dealer 
a sales talk along this line and it is very 
likely that business will be forthcoming. 

Such work calls for a good general 
knowledge of films and color filters. With 
the many splendid exposure meters avail- 
able, however, there is no reason why 
the work should not be solicited by even 
the rankest amateur. A little practice will 
give you a practical working knowledge 
of the subject and the confidence to tackle 
any color job. 

A short time ago I completed an as- 
signment for a small novelty manufac- 
turer. His specialty was plain and fancy 
bird houses, which he marketed through 
the mail and sold wholesale and retail to 
jobbers and seed stores. The job re- 
quired the use of panchromatic film and 
filters since the bird houses were highly 
colored. The result was an order for 5000 
postcards. 

These cases are cited merely to give 
an idea of the possibilities existing for 
the amateur photographer. Anyone with 
an ounce of fortitude and the simplest 
equipment can go out and get something 
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along the photographic line to bring in 
the proverbial bacon. 

Many of the photo finishers and dealers 
will gladly extend a reasonable discount 
on the enlarging and finishing if you are 
not equipped to do the work yourself. 
Merely say you are in the business and 
they will gladly co-operate. 

In many of the shops professional 
equipment can be rented for a reasonable 
sum. When good equipment can thus be 
obtained it is advisable to get an assort- 
ment of Wratten color filters, cut film 
holders, and similar accessories. Get 
everything you need and can use to ad- 
vantage. The better the equipment the 
more jobs you can handle—® 





Low-Cost Darkroom 
(Continued from page 61) 


darkroom. Mine is an Eastman photo- 
graphic thermometer costing 90c. 

In making snapshot portraits, I have 
found that no retouching is necessary 
when panchromatic make-up is used. It 
is simple to apply and works wonders. 
The designation is: Max Factor’s Pan- 
chromatic Make-up, Number 27. The 
lip-stick to be used is of a dark brown 
hue and is known as Max Factor’s Studio 
Special. Super-sensitive panchromatic 
film is necessary; otherwise the make-up 
tends to “wash-out” and the lipstick 
shows up almost black. 

I have emphasized the importance of 
making the equipment as simple as pos- 
sible. By this I do not mean that it 
should be cheapened in quality. For 
actual results, my laboratory is second 
to none in its class, though there is noth- 
ing complex about it. Simple equipment 
is less likely to get out of order, costs 
less, and is easier to operate. 

The total cost of equipping my dark- 
room may be summed up as follows: 





RII ec aidi city tee woe eee $15.00 
RINE torah 3 heh 3.00 
DOVEIODING IWAYS...6.6:0:6.6.s:000000000 15 
NE RIND, 6:5 0:55:08 dee eueeeees 3.50 
PE Ls iehnemincmmanewne .90 
PE CI aiib sicsearceancaces 00 
Es Vindsonehavaraserdbavome 15 

i en ee ee eee meee $23.80 


Assuming that the entire equipment, 
including the camera and enlarger, is 
bought new and at the highest price, the 
cost should not be more than about $55.00 
at the most.—® 








TRADE PROFIT ABLY 


AT ONE OF THE CONVENIENT 


Bernard Arkin Stores 


@ Highest trade-in allowance on your present camera 
in exchange for one of the new Leica, Contax, Rol- 
leiflex, Bantam and other miniature cameras. 

@ Developing, Printing and Enlarging of a very su- 

perior type. 

A large and diversified supply of still and Cine 

Kodaks available at all times. 

@ Personalized, friendly service and individual at- 
tention is cheerfully extended by the Arkin Stores 
to all their clients. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


BERNARD ARKIN 


Photographic and X-Ray Supplies 
241 Seventh Avenue 480 Lexington Avenue 
New York 



















REPARE for a 
profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography—mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in. pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
oe know about 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs. It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time ... and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and _ advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- 
lars each year for pho- 
tographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incomes. 


Practical Studio 
Methods 


The farther along 
I get in the Jessons, 
the better I like 
photography. It was 
a good thing for me 
when I enrolled for 
your Course. The 
cost is little when 
one sees all that one 








gets for the money. 
Our practical studio methods Frank W. Johnson 
also qualify for well paying Buffalo, N. Y. 
positions upon graduation, You 
need no previous experience 
and only a common school ed- 


ucation is necessary. Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern 
Photogsaphy”’ together with 
full particulars and require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.2267 

3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


| American School of Photography, 
Dept. 2267, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 


| Send free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
tography,’’ full particulars and requirements. 














=, TITLERS + 
sis 
$545 


Also made for Keystone, Eastman, Victor, 
Simplex and others. 


For UNIVEX Cameras. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Double 8 


Literature on request 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 


HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


1431-33 NO. HIGHLAND AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 


110 pages of complete instructions, real in- } 
formation, markets, ete. 1 Oc 


PHOTO MARKETS 


405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


BIG PICTURES 


From Your Small Camera 


It’s easy to make them with Min Larger. Min 
has all the good points of much higher priced 
enlargers: Sturdy all-metal construction; well 
ventilated lamphouse; first quality double con- 
densers for intense, even, illumination; PLUS: 
High-Low light control, to make clear brilliant, 
enlargements—any size—from thin or dense 
negatives and tilt bed, easily locked in vertical 
or tilted position for, 
correcting distortion 
in negatives. 


MIN 


IS A SUPER 
VALUE. 


Don’t judge Min by_the 
low price. Check Min 
against any miniature 
enlarger regardless of 
price and you will see 
why. 


Min will enlarge neg 
tives up to 1%” x 19 
(4 x 4 cm) or sections of 
larger negatives, up to 
10 diameters to base- 
board or to any size you 
can handle by projecting 
the image over the edge 
of the work table or us- : ’ . wy 
ing Min horizontally. "come mu i ae, 


COMPLETE WITH 2” F 3.5 eee ae 
CORRECTED ANASTIGMAT LENS, IN —_ 
BARREL WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGM Postpaid 


Min is also furnished ready to take other lenses. 
FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $15.00 


has focusing mount and lens board, ready for you to mount 
your 2” focus lens. 
FOR CONTAX LENSES, $20.00 
has focusing mount and bayonet mount to take Contax 
lenses, fitted, ready to use. 
FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES, $16.00 
has focusing mount and mount to take Foth Derby lenses, 
fitted, ready to use. 
FOR LEICA LENSES, win 
focusing mount and flange fitte rea use your 
= “fens. © Mount to take Model A lens can be furnished 
at the same price. 
FOR ARGUS CAMERAS $15.00 
uses your Argus camera to project the image. 
FOR VEST POCKET OR HALF 21x31, 


same as models for smaller negatives, but to enlarge 
full vest pocket (No. 127 15” x 21/2”) or 15%” x 2%’ 
































Look Min over 
carefully 
Min IS different 


a- 
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(half of No. 120, 214” x 314”) negatives. With fully cor- 


rected 3” focus f 4.5 anastigmat in barrel, with iris 
diaphragm $30.00. Without lens, $18.50. ~ | 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID; all models come complete 
with 12” x 15” baseboard; first quality ground and polished 


condensing lenses; High-Low light control; 15 foot cord 


with switch; negative carrier. Opal bulb, 50 cents extra. 


GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within ten days 
(for any reason) and your money cheerfully refunded. 

SEND FOR MIN and try making your own enlargements. 
You'll like it. 
lar on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 East Wacker Drive 


State size negative carrier desired. Circu- 


Chicago, Ill. 
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| _ Why The White House Bars the Candid Camera 


| (Continued from page 14) 





the country stopped at her table. 

“You wouldn’t know why Steve Early 
stopped the miniature camera from snap- 
ping at the White House, would you?” 
the newcomer was asked. “Was it Tom 
McAvoy’s fault?” 

“No. Tom had nothing to do with it,” 
was the quick reply. 

“How about those pictures he took with 
the specially treated film?” 

“T’ll tell you. Tom did get a swell set 
of pictures with a candid camera while 
the other photographers were setting up. 
It made them pretty sore. And they 
squawked plenty. Tom got thirty photo- 
graphs while they were getting their 
lights ready. But the President never 
complained and Steve Early didn’t say 
a word. 

“Tom had been experimenting with this 
ammonia business for a long time. He 
knew because of the four big windows 
behind the President’s desk, it would be 
a tough job to take Mr. Roosevelt in his 
office with a candid camera. So McAvoy 
fooled around a while and found that by 
sticking his film in an ammonia bath he 
could add about fifty per cent more speed 
to his pictures. 

“He didn’t allow the liquid ammonia 
to touch the film, mind you. The fumes 
given off by it for five minutes were 
enough to sensitize the negatives. But 
if you are thinking of trying it yourself, 
it would be a good idea to use a piece of 
blotting paper soaked in the liquid in- 
stead of the ammonia itself. Just put the 
blotter in the bottom of the tank and 
your film will be sensitized without any 
chance of splashing it.” 

“Thanks,” your reporter answered. “But 
I came to Washington to find out why 
Steve Early banned the minicam from 
the White House. 

“And I’m trying to tell you. It wasn’t 
Tom MacAvoy’s fault. It was all on ac- 
count of AP.” 

“What has the Associated Press to do 
with it?” he was asked. 

“Just this. It was some time after 
Tom had made his ammonia processed 
pictures that the President attended the 
opening baseball game of the season at 
the Washington Ball Park. An Associ- 
ated Press photographer caught Mr. 
Roosevelt as he was eating peanuts, root- 
ing, and generally enjoying himself in 











Harry Champlin 
Will develop your minia- 
ture film by inspection in his 
fine grain formula No. 15 


Argus, Contax, Leica and 120 size 
50 CENTS PER ROLL POSTPAID 
(Bantam and V. P. rolls, 35 cents) 


Personal comment slip returned 
with each roll. 


* 
Harry Champlin 
9488 Santa Monica Boulevard 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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his own lusty way. The Chief Executive 
had never appeared happier or healthier. 
However, at the Ball Park, the sun was 
at the back of the stands and it beat 
down directly on the President, tending 
to give very deep lines to his face, and 
dark shadows under his eyes. 

“The AP photographer got a fine bunch 
of pictures but the Associated Press at 
that time didn’t have an enlarger for 
miniature film. So the stuff was put in 
the regular enlarger and blown up to 
three by four inches. 

“After this the pictures were copied on 
a regular four by five plate which gave 
deep blacks and chalky whites to the 
Chief Executive’s face. On top of every- 
thing, AP sent the pictures out over the 
wirephoto which produced a set of the 
pastiest faced photographs ever seen. 

“To say they were misleading is putting 
it mildly. 

“When the pictures appeared in the 
various newspapers over the country, 
there was another of those perennial 
scares raised about the President’s health. 
The White House began to receive hun- 
dreds of letters asking: ‘What is the mat- 
ter with Mr. Roosevelt?’ . . . ‘Saw a lot 
of pictures taken at the Ball Park and the 
President looks as if he was dying’... 
‘The Chief Executive’s eyes are sunken— 
his cheeks are caving in—what on earth 
is wrong?’ 

“Steve Early figured if a candid camera 
could make the President look like that, 
he didn’t want any pictures made of Mr. 
Roosevelt with that type of instrument— 
even though it wasn’t the minicam’s fault. 
So he banned the candid camera from 
the White House. 

“Of course, if the Ball Park series of 
pictures had been enlarged in a regular 
enlarger built for miniature work and 
printed on the right kind of paper, you 
would have seen pictures with gradation 
in them and they would not have con- 
tained that chalky, sickly tone.” 

“How can we check up on this?” your 
newshawk queried. 

“Ask AP or Steve Early.” 

That is exactly what Poputar Pxoroc- 
RAPHY did. 

The Associated Press in New York was 
telephoned and a spokesman said that the 
candid camera had been banned at the 
White House because of some pictures 
an AP man had made of President Roose- 
velt at the Ball Park. 

That would seem conclusive. But to 
make sure that no error could have oc- 
curred, this magazine telephoned Stephen 
Eariy, the astute and diplomatic White 
House Press Secretary and asked for a 
statement on the subject. 

Mr. Early was extremely co-operative. 
His words were taken down in shorthand 
and they are transcribed below. Said 
the White House Press Secretary: “There 
was no specific reason for the barring of 
the candid camera at the Executive Man- 
sion. When that type of equipment was 
first used, its tiny film was often im- 
properly blown up and sent out over tel- 
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ephone wires and by radio, with distor- 
tion frequently occurring. Distortions 
which you do not derive from the bigger 
plates. This distortion which formerly 
occurred has, however, been greatly cor- 
rected within the last year. 

“Another point besides the distortion 
which troubled us at the White House 
was competition. Many of the capitol 
correspondents were not equipped with 
candid cameras. The miniature camera 
users could take dozens of shots while 
those with larger cameras were getting 
only a few. The pressmen were always 
rowing about it. It seemed the fair thing 
to do was to bar the candid camera while 
the President was at his desk or in the 
White House. 

“However, when Mr. Roosevelt is tra- 
velling by automobile or train, naturally 
we run into all kinds of photographers 
with every sort of camera and no photo- 
graphic holds are barred.” 

PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY would be very 
glad to see the miniature camera re-in- 
stated in the White House’s good graces. 
With all the developments and improve- 
ments which are constantly being made 
to better the already excellent little in- 
strument, we can only hope that Mr. 
Early reconsiders his position and writes 
“Welcome to the miniature” on the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion door mat.—® 





Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 42) 











“WHAT IS A CANDID CAMERA?” 
This is a question that is appearing in 
the mails with increasing frequency. 

To answer, it is necessary to explain 
that it is not the camera that is candid, 
but the picture. A candid snapshot can 
be made with any kind or size of camera. 
Essentially, this kind of photograph is a 
portrait made when the subject does not 
suspect that his picture is being taken. 
It therefore is natural and unposed—and 
sometimes unflattering. Certain minia- 
ture cameras that simplify the taking of 
such snapshots because they have fast 
lenses and are easy to handle, have been 
“dubbed” candid cameras. 


* * * 


“WHY IS THIS PICTURE BLURRED?” 
This question frequently accompanies a 
svecimen print that lacks sharpness. 
There are three possible answers. 1—The 
camera was moved during exposure. 
It should have been held steadily, pre- 
ferably on a tripod. Photographers could 
eliminate much of this trouble by learn- 
ing the proper “trigger squeeze”, a stunt 
as important in photography as in tar- 
get shooting. Squeeze the shutter re- 
lease lever or button by applying pres- 
sure evenly and smoothly; do not jab 
or jerk it. 2—The camera was out of 
focus. The remedy is obvious: measure 
the distance from camera to subject ac- 
curately, use a range finder and the 
camera scale, or focus on the ground 
glass if the camera has one. 3—Subject 
moved. This is indicated by a blurred 
subject and a background or surround- 
ing stationary objects that are sharp. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The usual remedy is to use a_ higher 


shutter speed. 
* * * 


THE MOST FREQUENT CAUSE of 
distress with portrait attachments is that 
the camera with the attachment over its 
lens has not been placed at the proper 
distance from the subject. Consult the 
directions furnished with the portrait 
lens, and use a ruler for accurate meas- 
urement. A portrait attachment is a 
positive lens, usually of 52 in. focal 
length, that when slipped over the regu- 
lar lens, shortens its focus. 


* * * 


“WHAT CAUSES PINHOLES?” Clear 
spots in negatives, causing black specks 
in the print, give rise to this frequent 
question. The most common cause, East- 
man experts say, is dust in the bellows. 
When the camera is jerked open sudden- 
ly the dust is disturbed, and settles on 
the film. Cameras that lie around, with 
the film in them, for long periods may 
show many pinholes on the negative that 
was uncovered in the camera. 

Other common causes of pinholes are 
air bells in the developer, which cling to 
the film surface and keep the chemicals 
away, poorly mixed developer that con- 
tains solid particles, and too much acid in 
the fixing bath or failure to rinse the film 
in clear water before putting it into the 
fixing bath. In the last case blisters may 


be formed. 
* * * 


“WHAT IS A FILTER for and how is 
it used?” is a common question. A filter 
is a piece of colored glass, or colored 
gelatin cemented between glass, that ex- 
cludes light of a certain wave-length 
(color) when placed over a lens. The 
commonest filter is a light yellow color, 
and is used primarily for making clouds 
show in the picture. It does this by 
absorbing some of the blue and violet 
light from the sky so the sky will 
photograph darker and thus light clouds 
stand out in better contrast. The familiar 
amateur-type (Kodak color) yellow filter 
requires an increase of exposure of about 
342 times in daylight on Verichrome film 
or 244 times in tungsten light; and 114 
times in daylight or tungsten on Super 
Sensitive panchromatic, Super X pan- 
chromatic and Panatomic films. The 
term “color filter” does not mean that 
the gadget is used for making color pic- 
tures, as many amateurs seem to believe. 

“The filter I have is loose in its mount. 
What is wrong with it?” This question 
pops up frequently. The answer is that 
nothing is wrong with the filter, because 
it purposely is made loose, to prevent 
breakage and distortion of image result- 
ing from unequel pressure on the glass. 


[Next month Mr. Burton will answer some more 
interesting and important questions for amateurs.] 
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| SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. | 
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a radically finer concentrated paper developer 
Excellent results on all contact and en- 
larging papers and on negatives, other 
than miniature. 

32 oz. bottle $1.25 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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GET PERFECT FLASH 
EXPOSURES this Easy 
P ct Way 








THE DRAUCKER 
PHOTO-FLASH CAL- 
CULATOR ends flash 
lamp waste. Gives — 
lamp _size—correct diaphragm 
value—number of lamps, in less 
than two seconds. No more guess 
work, no more under or over-ex- 
posed negatives. 

Only 50c at your local dealer. If 
he does not carry, send direct to 


MUNDER ELECTRICAi CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


c (Wholesalers’ Inquiries invited.) 
« 
FIVE STAR Service 
% Titles—All with Individual Backgrounds 
% Editing—At Reasonable Rates 
% Short Subjects—8 and 16mm 
% Supersensitive Negative Plus Print— 
$5.25 
% All Grades and Makes of Camera Films— 
Optical ‘Printing —8—9Y,—16 
t ting—8—91/,— a 
4 “GENERAL CINE SERVICE es 
p| 204 N. East 18th Street New York 
Just 
Out! 
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NEW WAYS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ideas for the Amateur 
By Jacob Deschin 307 pages, $2.75 


| Thorough; workable. A guide to the whole range 


of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 


| cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 


Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


| Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 | 

| days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.75, plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. | 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) | 
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| 
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(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
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SHOW 
BRIGHTER MOVIES 

















USE A 
Da-Lite SCREEN! 


For full enjoyment of home movies a good 


screen is absolutely necessary. It is the screen 
that makes the pictures bright, clear, and sharp- 
ly defined, or dull, indistinct and difficult to fol- 
low. A Da-Lite glass-beaded Screen shows your 
movies at their best because it reflects the max- 
imum of light. It steps up the efficiency of any 
projector and amazingly improves the quality 
of pictures which are projected by inexpensive 
low-powered equipment. 

Da-Lite Screens are made in many styles and 
sizes including box type models, hanging wall 
screens, and the world’s most popular portable, 
the DA-LITE CHALLENGER shown above. 
This unit consists of a screen in a metal case, 
to which a tripod is pivotally attached. It can 
be set up instantly anywhere and folds compact- 
ly for easy carrying. 

See Da-Lite Screens at your dealer’s. New re- 
duced prices range from $2.50 up. 


FREE FOLDER Mail Coupon N Now! 


Da-Lite Sereen Co., Inc., Dept. 1037 

2715 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send Illustrated Free Folder on Da-Lite Screens; also new 
reduced prices. 


Aviation has everything the photographer 
could possibly want in the way of pictorial 
subjects. Many outstanding salon pictures 
have been taken either from or of an airplane. 

Every month POPULAR AVIATION shows 
the finest American and foreign aviation pho- 
tographs. And, in addition, these striking pic- 
tures are backed up with pertinent, easy-to- 
understand articles. 
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Question and Answer 


| (Continued from page 60) 








parts of the back of the frame. If one 
of the springs seems a little weak, bend it 
away from the frame. The pressure will 
then be stronger at that , point. 


W.A.J., Camden, vd, How can | keep the labels 
on bottles in the darkroom from becoming soiled 
or wet? Is ordinary varnish suitable? 
ANSWER: Yes. Ordinary varnish can be 
used to paint over the labels. Another 
good varnish is made by removing the 
gelatine from a discarded negative with 
hot water. Cut the celluloid base into 
shreds and dissolve it in amyl acetate. 
This makes a very fine protecting cover 
for the labels and they stick on better and 
last longer. 

* * * 
L.B.A., Evanston, Ill. How can J calculate the 
hyperfocal distance for my lens 
ANSWER: The hyperfocal distance is de- 
cided by three factors, namely, the lens 
aperture in use, the focal length of the 
lens, and the circle of confusion required 
in the negative. Using F as the focal 
length, C as the diameter of the circle of 
confusion and F as the lens aperture in 
use, the formula is 

rezC€ 


This formula can be applied to all 
lenses when the three factors are known. 
For still cameras it is well to use a circle 
of confusion of at least 1/250 in. and for 
cine lenses 1/500 in. to insure good defi- 
nition. 

* - * 
R.E.F., Milwaukee, Wisc. | have purchased a tube 
of toner with which to make some sepia prints. 
Must this be done in a darkroom? 
ANSWER: No. The sepia toning may be 
done in an ordinary lighted room. Before 
toning your prints give them an extra 
washing to be sure that all the hypo has 
been removed. Then bleach and re-de- 
velop according to instruction. Do not 
place the prints back in hypo, but if the 
emulsion feels soft and slippery they can 
be rinsed in a small amount of hardener 
before the final washing. 

* 


B.E.B., Cedar Falls, lowa. An old batch of nega- 
tives which | came across are covered with a white 
crystaline substance. Can you tell me what it is 
and how | can remove it? 











POPULAR AVIATION, PP-9 
608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 

1 want to see for myself whether P.A. has what you say 
it has. Enclosed pleased find one dollar ($1) for a five- 
months trial subscription. 


Name 





Address 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 
SUBSCRIBE 
—Start with the big 
OCTOBER Issue 
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ANSWER: The substance on your nega- 
tives is undoubtedly hypo which was not 
thoroughly removed in washing and which 
has crystalized on the surface of your 
film. The negatives can be put back in 
water and washed again. If they are not 
too old you may find that no damage has 
been done to the image on the film. 


* ” * 


J.L.R., Harrisburg, Pa. What is meant by chromatic 
aberration as referred to a photographic lens? 
ANSWER: White light passing through a 
lens is “refracted” or bent. In uncor- 
rected lenses it is not only refracted but 
dispersion occurs. This means it is di- 
vided up into rays of various colors 
known as the spectrum. The dispersion is 
obviously due to the fact that rays of 
different colors are refracted to a differ- 
ent extent, red undergoing the least re- 
fraction and violet the most. 

An uncorrected lens, therefore, has not 
the ability to focus all colors in the same 
plane, causing an image to lack sharpness. 
This is called chromatic aberration. 
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Furthermore, if you want to hold back 
certain parts of the photograph that would 
be too deeply printed if you exposed the 
whole negative equally, you haven't 
much time for shading and dodging with 
a three second exposure. Whereas in a 
ten, twenty, or thirty second exposure, 
you have ample time for any trick work 
you may want to do. 

I think my average exposure time even 
with rush work is about twenty seconds 
per print. 

You have doubtless read elsewhere that 
an over-exposed sheet of bromide paper 
—one that is jerked from the developer 
too early in order to prevent it from be- 
coming too dark—results in a flat, gray, 
degraded-looking print. That is abso- 
lutely true. But truer than even the 
writers on the subject have made clear. 

Sometimes I make a print and will de- 
velop it for as long as six or seven min- 
utes. I will expose a piece of bromide 
paper, throw it into the developer, then 
go out of the dark room lie down on the 
couch, and smoke a cigarette. 

If friends are around they often re- 
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For Movie Cameras and Projectors, Write. State Your 
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WELLS-SMITH 


71 East Adams St., CHICAGO, Phone WEB 7342 
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mark: “That print will be ruined.” 

Yet when we go back into the dark- 
room there is the picture, beautifully de- 
veloped. No veiling over of the high- 
lights and lighter areas. 

Of course, I have taken the precaution 
to turn the print over face down in the 
developer. Or alternately, I have turned 
off the orange darkroom light so as not 
to cause light fog. 

Right here, somebody may pipe up and 
say: “I have done just that and come 
back to find the print hopelessly fogged.” 

The answers to that are—there must 
be something wrong with your developer 
or you are using an inferior grade of 
paper, or the darkroom light is unsafe. 
There can be no other reasons. 

In these two rules lie the whole secret 
of good developing. If you follow them 
you will produce rich-looking prints. 

However, there are other considerations 
which should be discussed at this time. 

I receive frequent letters asking me 
what kind of paper I use. Evidently peo- 
ple still work on the theory that the am- 
munition in the rifle makes an efficient 
marksman. I have learned to produce 
clean-looking prints on practically any 
good commercial paper. As a matter of 
fact, I use Agfa’s Brovira, or any of the 
Agfa papers. Alternately, or almost in- 
terchangeably, I make enlargements on 
Eastman’s PMC or News Bromide. 

There are several grades of paper— 
such as soft, hard, extra hard, and so on. 
Yet there is only one rule with regard 
to the grade of paper, and it seems ab- 
surdly obvious! 

Use that grade of paper—soft, hard, 
contrast or extra contrast, which will give 
you the best print. You must experiment 
if you are going to be a good photog- 
rapher. Try printing a pet negative on 
every grade of paper. And then when 
they are dry, finished, and spotted, pick 
out the one you like best. Note the de- 
gree of contrast of the paper used. In 
time, you will instantaneously select the 
correct grade of paper you wish to en- 
large. 

Personally, I don’t believe in matte 
surface, or rough surface papers. Except 
perhaps for portraits. 

Without going into any technical dis- 
cussion, I think everybody is aware of the 
fact that glossy papers have a greater 
range of tones from deepest black to 
purest white. 

Matte papers do not possess these 
characteristics and all the trick develop- 
ers in the world won’t change that fact. 
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I think most amateurs turn to matte 
papers because they erroneously believe 
that they can be “spotted” more easily. 
By that I mean penciling in the little 
specks and spots which appear as a result 
of dust and lint getting on the negative 
in the enlarger and holding back the 
light. 

It is hard for me to have any patience 
with a worker who is so careless as to 
allow dirt to get into his enlarger or on 
his negatives. Good photography de- 
mands almost surgical cleanliness. 

There is, of course, the discouraging 
fact that no matter how careful you are 
there will always be a few stray specks 
of dust or threads of lint that will stick 
on the negative, under the glass that 
holds the negatives, or will adhere to the 
surface of the condenser of your en- 
larger. 

These can be spotted out in the final 
print even if it is on glossy paper. Some 
ingenious photographers have figured out 
very complicated methods of keeping 
dust particles away from their enlargers. 
Many of these schemes are almost fan- 
tastic in their complexity because spot- 
ting is the nightmare of all professional 
candid camera men, and most of us will 
go to any length to avoid it. 

A professional friend of mine grounded 
his enlarger by attaching a wire to the 
lamphouse and clamping the other end 
to the steam radiator—he believes that 
this reduces static; another colleague has 
his vacuum cleaner hooked on to his en- 
larger to suck out the dust and lint! I 
have an electro-static system also, fear- 
fully reminiscent of Buck Rogers in the 
twenty-fifth century. 

Sometimes I think I'll just be clean and 
let it go at that! I frequently turn out a 
hundred pictures in a night. Imagine the 
drudgery of spotting such a large num- 
ber of eight by ten glossy prints. It would 
require a staff of assistants to do this one 
job alone.—té 
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TAKERS 


No matter what kind of still or movie 
camera you use, send for this folder. 
It illustrates and describes a simple, 
sure method that will enable you to 
get correctly exposed photos every 
time you use color film... photos 
that capture the true color values, and 
record even the most delicate differ- 
ences in shade. Saves time ... saves 
film ... and assures getting the kind 
of pictures you really want. The folder 
tells how. Send coupon for your copy. 
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WESTON 
Ciposure Meter 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N J 
Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. 














Grain at a magnification of 1000 
diameters (1 million times area). 
Note that Infinol has a uniformly 
distributed grain of moderately small 
size. The paraphenylenediamine 
grain has no density. The Boraz has 
slightly more density with the grain 
structure larger and more pronounced. 
M-Q developer shows thickness of the 
silver deposit, which has prevented 
definition in the photomicrograph, 
which is responsible for *‘blocking up” 
highlights. 





DISCOVERS.. 


Infinol 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


A Laboratory paradox ...a developer with a 
fine grain yet retaining full contrast.... Here 
is an entirely new type of developer with grain 
as fine as the finest working surface developer, 
with quality equal to Borax negatives. . . 

FULL DENSITY WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPOSURE. Will not block high lights. 
INFINOL WILL NOT STAIN THE FIN- 
GERS OR NEGATIVES AND DOES: NOT 
CONTAIN IRRITATING POISONS. 
30 rolls 35 m/m 36 exp. Packed in 32 oz. units at $1.75 or one gallon size 
at $5.00. Won’t you see your dealer today or write us for descriptive booklet. 


RAYGRAM CORP. 





32 oz. guaranteed to develop 


425 Fourth Avenue, 
Dept. A, New York. 
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ports 


e FILMS 

@ Exposure Meters 
@ Range Finders 

e Filters 

@ Tripods 

@ Synchronizers 





TWO THE casual snapshotter, the serious amateur 
and the professional alike a favorite question is 
“Which are the best films?’’ or the best expo- 

sure meters, range finders, or tripods. Photographic 

experts answer these questions in the current issue 
of Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication of 

Consumers Union of United States. 


Six separate reports give comparisons of the quality, 
the convenience, and other characteristics of out- 
standing makes of the six types of photographic 
equipment listed above in terms of brand names. In 
some cases ratings of competing brands are made 
under the headings, ‘‘Best Buys,’’ ‘‘Also Accept- 
able,”” and ‘‘Not Acceptable.’’ Whether you are a 
beginner or an expert you will find these reports valu- 
able in helping you to decide what equipment to buy. 


Miniature and 
Non-Miniature Cameras 


Previous issues of Consumers Union Reports evalu- 
ated the comparative quality of over 60 makes of 
miniature and non-miniature cameras, indicating 
the best buys of each type and in each price range. 


By mailing the coupon below you can immediately 
secure the June issue of the Reports with information 
on non-miniature cameras, the July issue with the 
report on miniature cameras, and the current Aug. - 
Sept. issue with the reports listed above. Or, if you 
prefer, you can start with the current issue. Your 
membership also brings you without extra charge a 
240-page BUYING GUIDE listing over a thousand 
products as ‘‘Best Buys,’’ ‘‘Also Acceptable,”’ and 
*‘Not Acceptable’ and the succeeding monthly issues 
of the Reports. 


What Consumers Union Is 


Consumers Union is a non-profit organization with 
over 40,000 members throughout the United States. 
It has no ties of any kind with manufacturers or 
other commercial interests. It is sponsored by over 
70 nationally-known scientists, educators, govern- 
ment officials, and other public-spirited men and 
women, Its purpose is to help consumers get the 
most for their money by testing competing brands 
of all kinds of products from shoes to automobiles 
and reporting the results in terms of brand names 
with ratings as ‘‘Best Buys,’’ ‘‘Also Acceptable,’’ 
and ‘‘Not Acceptable.’’ Other reports in the cur- 
rent issues of Consumers Union Reports, for exam- 
ple, rate on the basis of unbiased tests leading 
brands of 1937 refrigerators, gasolines, motor oils, 
golf balls, radio tubes, and sanitary napkins. In- 
formation from many Consumers Union members 
shows that the regular use of these Reports and the 





Buying Guide in shopping can for an investment of 
only $3 save the average family from $50 to $300 
a year. 
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THIS 
COUPON 
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To: CONSUMERS UNION of U.S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York City, N.Y. 


I hereby apvly for membership in Consumers Union. 
I enclose 33.00 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of 
which is for a year’s subscription to Consumers Union 
Reports beginning with the ( ) June issue, 
cameras, ( ) July issue, miniature cameras, ( 
Sept. issue, films, exposure meters, etc. I understand | 
that this fee also entitles me to receive the 1937 
Buying Guide. I agree to keep confidential all ma- 
terial sent to me which is so designated. 
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| Stage Photography 


(Continued from page 63) 








lend themselves to good photographs. A 
dramatic entrance, with all heads turned 
towards a central figure, makes an excel- 
lent picture. 

There is a tendency for certain play- 
ers to look demurely downwards when 
anticipating a flash. Tell them there will 
be no noise and only a very inoffensive 
and momentary glare, and ask them please 
to hold up their heads. Watch out for 
double chins and ladies whose hats hide 
their faces. A lot of neople think that be- 
cause they can see the camera—even 
though it is with only one eye, peering 
around somebody’s shoulder—the camera 
will faithfully record every detail of their 
features. Therefore just before exposing, 
make a quick survey again of the stage. 

Another thing to watch for, and to avoid 
if possible, is the effect of too strong a top 
light on a sheer dress. A budding star is 
sometimes sensitive about how a tight 
dress looks in a formal photograph. Also 
when she sits watch that her dress is 
pulled down. Some girls ought to show 
their legs, offstage, but a lot of leg, and 
all that goes with it, does not look well 
in a posed photograph. [Why not keep the 
subject in character—if the part calls for 
such display, show it—if not, don’t. Ed.] 

For close shots make-up should be 
powdered down a little, particularly if 
there are any lines. Lines tend to show 
if the camera is close, but for shots em- 








WHAT IS IT ? ? 


New word for the first new idea in photo 
albums in fifty years. e Holds a whale of 
a lot of prints—24 to the page. Handles 
sizes from 14 x 2 to 3% x 6. Patented 
mounting hinges; in an instant swings 
wanted photo to full view. e Every book 
a modern photo-file. You can keep 
negatives in the same file if you wish. 
Twenty new applications and photo fans 
O. K. them. e Remember the name 
Fotofolio—nothing like it for the pur- 
pose. Ask for it at up-to-date stores and 
shops. Priced $1.00 to $10.00. Camera 
club secretaries know where to get them. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS. 
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bracing the whole set the make-up, if 
well applied, need rarely be changed. 

Do not have any hesitation in getting 
the director to change the position of a 
person who is in the wrong place for a 
good photograph. The players occupy 
certain positions on the stage for techni- 
cal reasons connected with the smooth 
running of the play. These positions are 
not necessarily the best from a photo- 
graphic viewpoint. 

Inexperienced players often have diffi- 
culty in striking a natural pose. A sea- 
soned player can look morose or ecstati- 
cally glad at will. I find it a good idea 
sometimes to get the players to go back 
a few lines and pick up an earlier cue. 
Then they say their lines with the proper 
facial and manual expressions and it is 
easy to stop them where you wish with a 
brisk “hold it!” 

The pictures which accompany this 
article were taken at shows presented by 
the Montreal Repertory Theatre. For the 
close-ups an aperture of about f 6 was 
used, Eastman Super Sensitive panchro- 
matic plates and film packs, and approxi- 
mately a second’s exposure was first 
given, to allow the stage lighting to 
register, before firing a small size flash- 
bulb. The longer shots were made with 
the larger flashbulbs and the lens was 
usually wide open, at f 4.5. 

With a crowd of players, grouped un- 
avoidably at varying distances from the 
camera, I suggest stopping down the lens 
until the necessary depth of focus is 
reached, and using two flashbulbs. Only 
one bulb need be connected with the 
battery; the other can be fastened close 
up against it with an elastic band, the 
heat generated by the first bulb being 
sufficient to fire the second. 

Development of the negatives should be 
average, but with no tendency to under- 
development, as the usual stage scene, lit 
by artificial lights, usually presents suffi- 
cient contrast.—® 











GEVAERT FILM 


for Leica, Contax, Exakta, 
Retina, Argus, and 
similar cameras in 
BAKELITE CARTRIDGE 


can be used over and over with 
refills 


EXPRESS SUPER- 

CHROME .__................... $ .90 
a i 

PANCHROMOSA 
Sake EE 50 


These two varieties of film are also 
supplied in all popular sizes for Roll 
Film and Film Pack Cameras. 


Send for the Gevaert Book of 
Formulas. 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 
423 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
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(Continued from page 34) | 


| The Picture Peddler | 








zel pictures telephoned our office, we 
were able to dish up what he wanted. 

But our agency wasn’t so fortunate a 
half hour later. A pleasant feminine voice 
trilled a greeting in my ear and wanted 
an actual photograph of George Wash 
ington! 

“James, my padded cell,” I was just 
able to call, before I went down for the 
third time. I recovered, sufficiently, how- 
ever, to tell the little darling that photog- 
raphy was still an unknown quantity 
when the Father of our Country was 
striding up and down the land. 

But this lady wouldn’t take “No” for 
an answer when I informed her that to 
the best of my belief, photography of 
persons had not been successful until 
around the year 1839 or 1840. 

She still thinks I was providing an alibi 
for myself. 

The climax of my entire picture career 
came one Thanksgiving season. Evi- 
dently the magazine editor was either 
tired of the usual corn, turkey, and 
pumpkin photographs or Thanksgiving 
brought out the worst in him. After look- 
ing over hundreds of pictures from many 
agencies, he requested any one of the 
following: 

(1) Old farmer asleep in field with 
head on pumpkin; 

(2) Little boy in bed dreaming. Giant 
turkey roosting on the footboard; 

(3) Colored Mammy just taking tur- 
key all steaming and hot from oven while 
a little boy, a little girl, and a puppy 
are staring at it with their mouth water- 
ing in expectation. 

(4) Old man in nightshirt, sneaking 
a midnight snack from the icebox, with. 
an old lady in nightgown standing in 
doorway watching him; 

(5) Football team about to pass the 
ball to a turkey in the backfield; 

(6) Turkey all dressed up in his best 
clothes with a traveling bag in his hand 
mournfully shaking hands in farewell to 
his barnyard pals. 

That list we gave up before we started 
looking, and for a month stopped brag- 
ging about our complete (?) file of pho- 
tographs ready for use. 

But even this tops in haywire requests 
was surpassed by an order an editor gave 
Alton Hall Blackington, our Boston as- 
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sociate photographer, not long ago. The 
client wanted in one glorious photo- 
graph, the following: 

The Golden Gate Bridge (which at the 
time had not been finished); the giant 
telescope lens cast at Corning, with thou- 
sands of people surrounding it looking up 
at it, Boulder Dam, with Haile Selassie, 
and his attendant carrying an umbrella, 
walking on the dam; Hitler (possibly 
standing on the lens giving the salute) 
and Mussolini also saluting. President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt speaking into 
a microphone, and the whole United 
States Senate facing him; Jean Harlow in 
a one piece bathing suit; a few ski jump- 
ers (the public always goes for them); 
the steamship Queen Mary under the 
bridge; and up in the air the China Clip- 
per. Also five poses of Shirley Temple 
impersonating the Dionne Quintuplets on 
the top wing of the China Clipper. 

After that one “Blackie” was likely to 
wake up screaming in the night, sur- 
rounded by visions, but he delivered the 
finished print on time. The editor glanced 
at his labors of forty-eight hours and 
murmured: 

“Well, it’s good. But you’ve forgotten 
something.” 

“Blackie” tells me he summoned what 
strength he had left and told the cus- 
tomer if he had forgotten anything the 
editor had better put it in himself, and 
anyway what in the blank—blank—could 
it be? 

“Mickey Mouse,” replied the client. 

“Blackie” did put it in. In fact he 
pasted Mickey in right between President 
Roosevelt and the United States Senate. 

But then they took Mickey out again. 
In case you are thinking as a raconteur I 
equal Baron Munchausen, the picture ap- 
pears with this article. 

What picture services need is an auto- 
matic push button visualizer that will 
print the ideas in photographic form— 
8 x 10 glossy—with advertising releases 
attached. 

Seriously though, I get nutty requests 
every day. That’s why I love this busi- 
ness. These calls are not as crazy as they 
seem. If the customer didn’t need such 
pictures he wouldn’t ask for them. If 
he asks for them, it’s up to the agency to 
do its best. And when you can pull a 
picture of a rabbit in a shoe out of your 
pocket or a pretzel, bent four ways, out 
of your file, and deliver it to the client— 
with advertising releases attached—it’s a 
swell world.—®@ 
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ARGUS--LEICA--CONTAX--Etc. 


Enlarged prints of all printable miniature 
negatives to post card size—5 cents. 


Fine grain developing 20c per roll. Credit 
slip or refund on all unprintable negatives. 
Mailing containers supplied with each order 
or on request. 


ROBT. W. GOOLEY 


8910 N. BELL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Seaman 
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PUT YOURSELF 
IN THIS PICTURE 











_ ,This is a picture of a man who has fin- 
ished dictating correspondence, memos, alibi- 
proof instructions, and conference-eliminat- 


ing ideas on the Dictaphone. He has done 
it all in half the time it takes under the 
shorthand method, and during this time his 
——- has been busy with her duties. 
There has been no duplication of effort. 
Interruptions have not wasted the time of 
two people, while both executive and secre- 
tary have accomplished their duties more 
efficiently and in less time. 

Call your local Dictaphone representative 
and arrange for a demonstration today. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE. is the Registered Trade-Mark 

of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Ma- 

ae oo Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is 
pplied. 


DICTAPHONE 
SALES CORP. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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film. Rewinding is unnecessary after exposure. 
double exposures. Picture Size: 1 by 1% inches. 


Corrected Optical View Finder, Built-in Tripod Socket and Cable Release are some additional features. 


The Super Olympic is a Precision Instrument throughout and a camera of lasting beauty. 
for only $15.00 Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred, plus postage. 


A most practical and beautifully finished Waterproof Leather Case made exclusively for the Super—$3.00 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. S.0.2, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Super Olympic for 
SUPER SPEED ACTION PHOTOS 


The most remarkable miniature Camera value of the day and worth several times its price. 

This camera has all the features and advantages of the most expensive models and yet is so simplified that 
any beginner can get the same perfect results as the most demanding enthusiasts of Candid Photography. 

_It is equipped with an f.4.5 UKAS ANASTIGMAT SHARP FOCUS LENS, minute adjustments for Critical 
Focusing of 3% to 26 feet and infinity, and Shutter Speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150 Bulb and Time. 


Uses 35 M.M. film of all standard makes in daylight Loading Spools and takes 36 pictures on one roll of 
A Film Counter and Patented Film Stop Control eliminates 


ORDER NOW 
Sold with a 10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 





amantianil 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


St. Louis, Mo. 
KAY’S 


Dealers in Highgrade Cameras 


Special Fine Grain Developing 
212 N. SEVENTH ST. 


New York City 
DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES: 25 cents per word. 
Minimum: 10 words. 


CAMERAS 


1001 BARGAINS—Cameras—Projectors— 
Films—Trades Accepted. We buy any- 
thing. Robert Block, Dept. P.P., 154 East 
47th St., New York City. 

WANTED: Refugee Leica or Contax. 
Must be new or in excellent condition. 
Will consider extra lens or any attach- 
ments available. No dealers. Address 
Box 16. 

NATIONAL GRAFLEX I, new condition. 
Fifty dollars. Eirinberg’s, Armour, S.D. 
WANTED, Model G Leica or Series II 
Contax and _ Rolleiflex. Will pay cash. 
H. Lawton Halli, Box 1047, Bartow, Fla. 
ARGUS Candid $12.50; Kodak Vollenda 
F4.5, $17.50;. Zeiss 9x12, Ideal F4.5 Tes- 
sar, Compur, $64.95; Wirgin Miniature 
F2.9, Compur Shutter, $34.75; Kodak Ret- 
ina F3.5, Compur Shutter, $35.00; Leica 
G, F2 Lens, $139.50; Leica F3.5, $45.00; 
trades accepted, bought. Catalog free. 
Lots of bargains. MOGULL’S, 1944-P, 
Boston Road, New York City. 
REPAIRMAN holding Contax 2 No. 
B19999 Sonnar F2 No. 1730799. Com- 
municate immediately. Camera _ stolen. 
Reference Newark dealer. W.C.A.L., Ava- 
lon, Calif. 
MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. 
Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education  suffi- 
cient. Interesting booklet and require- 
ments free. American School of Pho- 
tography, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, 
Chicago. 













































































MISCELLANEOUS 
EARN big “miniature” profits. 25 a 
week, spare time in your community. 


Flash Service, 201 N. Wells, Chicago. 
RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change. Ystablished in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DUPONT Superior Panchromatic Film 
for Leica, Contax, Argus, 25 Ft. Roll, 
$1.35. Micropan, 25 Ft., $1.50. Postpaid. 
Optical Labs., Larchmont, New York. 
ROLLS Developed and 8 Glossy Velox 
prints, 25c coin. Send for Bargain List. 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 
INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money 
wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York. 


NOTICE 


Special rate for readers (non-commercial) 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange photo- 
graphic equipment: 10 words for $1.00. Ex- 




















Women Were Born To Be Photographed 


(Continued from page 17) 





cessful modeling and often to Hollywood. 

I seldom see a movie these days that 
doesn’t have at least one of my former 
proteges in the cast. Norma Shearer, 
Frederic March, Bette Davis, and Kay 
Francis are some of my earlier clients. 
When Barbara Stanwyck, whose real 
name is Ruby Stevens, was just starting 
out, she once refused a cinema job at 
Cosmopolitan studios because she was 
afraid she couldn’t act. 

There are nearly 60 names on my ap- 
pointment books that have attained top 
billing in the lights of theater foyers. 
Only this spring Walter Wanger took 
ten of my best models away from me 
for his new picture, “Vogues of 1938.” 
He didn’t even bother having them pose 
for screen tests. 

Some of the girls on my list are sure 
to land long-term contracts, and it wil! 
keep me hurrying to find others to re- 
place them. It’s getting so I never feel 
safe any more from the movie scouts 
who haunt my office. 

Of course, I’ll have to admit that. the 
10 per cent cut I get on the original con- 
tracts of these budding stars helps to 
relieve some of the anguish I might feel 
over losing them. 

It is true that Hollywood is a wonder- 
ful place for beautiful women with un- 
usual histrionic talents, but it still has 
its definite limitations from the viewpoint 
of a commercial photographer. There 
is a very important distinction between 
beauty and glamour in women. Holly- 
wood insists that their actresses have 
glamour and its definition of the term is 
a combination of makeup, pulchritude, 
and sex appeal. 

To my mind beauty is composed of 
dignity, personality, and wholesomeness. 
Dignity and makeup don’t mix. Neither 


do wholesomeness and sex appeal. Com- 
mercial photographers are looking for 
beauty, and they rightly feel that girls 
tend to lose their charm and individu- 
ality when they take on the so-called 
glamour. 

That’s why actresses seldom make good 
models, and that’s why a model who 
becomes an actress rarely makes a good 
model again. Actresses are accustomed 
to occupying the spotlight themselves, 
and it is an inviolable rule of the adver- 
tising profession that the spotlight must 
be on the commercial product, not on 
the model. She is in the picture to add 
interest and atmosphere, not detract from 
the product. 

Not all models, of course, look long- 
ingly at Hollywood. For one reason, 
modeling is one of the few feminine ca- 
reers that go very nicely with marriage. 
Approximately half my models are hap- 
pily married, and stay that way. 

For another reason, modeling is an 
absorbing and occasionally exciting pro- 
fession in itself. It’s no mean thrill to 
know that there are six-foot pictures 
of yourself plastered from coast to coast 
on pretentious cigarette advertisements. 
And it is more thrilling still if the ciga- 
rette company is paying you $50 a week 
not to pose for any rival cigarette con- 
cern. At least twelve models get con- 
tracts like that every year, which, of 
course, does not prevent them from pos- 
ing for fashions or other non-competing 
illustrations. 

Then there are such events as wearing 
a million dollars worth of jewelry all at 
once—that has an appeal to the girls. 
Dana Jenny has done that several times 
for jewelry companies. There is even 


' satisfaction in posing as an exclusive 


society girl with the full knowledge that 











tra words 25c. Payable in advance. 
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SPEED-O-COPY is not for copying alone. 


traits. 


SPEED-O-COPY for Leica is $28.50 











the film. 


scissors in the dark. 


Spool and commercial cartridges. 
For Sale by all Progressive Dealers. . 








WHY SPEED-0-COPY? 


SPEED-O-COPY makes a ground-glass focusing camera of your LEICA or CONTAX. 


SPEED-O-COPY works perfectly in conjunction with the microscope in photomicrography. 
SPEED-O-COPY is indispensable for small object study, such as insects, flowers, etc. 
SPEED-O-COPY is the best yet for table-top photography. 

SPEED-O-COPY gives perfect focus to infinity with the 50 mm. collapsible lens, and set- 
ting of the lens is not disturbed when the camera is moved into position. 
SPEED-O-COPY gives ground-glass composition and depth of focus for views and por- 


SPEED-O-COPY will save you losses in Dufaycolor and Kodachrome. With full size, 
natural color ground-glass image to work with, many failures will be averted. 
SPEED-O-COPY takes the guess work out of miniature photography. 


SPEED-O-CLIP IT 


No. 120. "Speed-O-Clip It" is a film shear for 
35 mm. film for use, particularly in the dark- 
room, for making the proper tapered cut on 
The film is quickly and easily in- 
serted, and with one clip a perfect V cut is made. You will find this one of the handiest 
dark-room accessories you ever owned. Made of Stainless Steel. 
No. 121. "Speed-O-Clip It" for Contax does the practically impossible thing to do with 
It makes a perfect cut of the’film to thread the Contax Cassette 


Made of Stainless Steel. 
. . Send Postal for Folder of Lecia and Contax Specialties 


D. PAUL SHULL « Department P « 





SPEED-O-COPY for Contax is $31.50 


Price $1.50 


Price $1.50 


240 SOUTH UNION AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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our reception room is_ continually 
swamped with just such debutantes, 
most of whom aren’t beautiful enough 
to impersonate themselves. 

There is plenty of occasion, of course, 
to meet famous and talented people, and 
to be seen in the most fashionable night 
clubs. Betty Wyman once won $500 as 
the best dressed woman at the Stork 
Club. But as a rule, night clubbing 
must be definitely soft-pedaled. Most 
models would rather be seen in illus- 
trations and on magazine covers than 
at bars and night clubs. You can’t do 
both for very long without the unemo- 
tional camera lens beginning to tell tales 
out of school. 

As in every other exacting profession, 
the work is not all fun and make-believe. 
Advertisers have the annoying but neces- 
sary habit of making up their important 
layouts something like six months in 
advance. So fashion models are sure to 
be called on to pose in heavy sable coats 
during August when the mercury is out 
of sight. 

When it gets around to January, there 
are sure to be the standard bathing-suit- 
and-beach scenes when girls have to be 
very careful about chattering teeth and 
gooseflesh while the camera is clicking. 

Once in a while a model will run up 
against still more unusual assignments. 
Cecelia Meagher had an assignment last 
year to pose for H. C. Kaufman, the fa- 
mous artist, when he was doing an April 
cover for a national magazine. It is a 
custom of his to photograph his subject 
first, then work on his drawing from 
the picture. 

The layout called for a gusty April 
shower and a pert young lady in a tweed 
suit. Just to make sure that Cecelia 
would look wet enough when he photo- 
graphed her, Kaufman made her get 
under a shower, tweed suit and all. 
Then, deciding she still wasn’t wet 
enough, he dumped a pail of cold water 
over her unprotesting head. Finally he 
handed her an umbrella turned inside 
out, and turned a big fan on full blast 
to imitate a gusty wind. She said after- 
wards that she was sure she was going 
to freeze to death any moment. The fin- 
ished portrait attracted widespread com- 
ment all over the country. 

On another occasion, blue-eyed Martha 
Muzzy was posing as an efficient modern 
housewife preparing a midnight snack 
for a late bridge party. The food com- 
pany’s advertising menu called for a 
platter of sliced ham and a side dish of 
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Tool of 100/ Uses 


A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
Saws, sharpens, engraves. 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job. Plugs in any 
light socket AC or DC 110 
v. 13,000 r. p. m. a 
Get A Demonstration 
at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
Day Money-Back Trial. 
$10.75 and up postpaid,3 





Accessories Free. De Luxe 

Model $18.50, with6Ac- 2? {ng many interesting and unus 
cessories. Catalog Free. projects 25c, stamps or coin. 
Chicago Wheel& Mfg.Co., 1101 W.MonroeSt., Dept. AY, Chicago 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


halved peaches. As the assistant pho- 
tographer was about to shoot the scene 
and Martha was bending over the pantry 
sideboard with just the right smile, and 
her starched apron set at precisely the 
right angle, the studio chief decided that 
the peaches were not quite the proper 
shade to reproduce well in color. 

Martha waited patiently while he sent 
an office boy down to a corner delicates- 
sen store for a dozen cans of peaches. 
It took him a half hour to get back. 
Then can openers were brought into 
play for nearly another hour while eight 
irresistable peach halves were selected 
from the dozen cans. 

By this time, the head photographer 
had decided the slices of ham didn’t have 
just the contour he wanted either. An 
animated telephone conversation finally 
produced a local butcher lugging an arm- 
ful of smoked hams. Impossible as it 
may sound eighteen hams were sliced to 
slivers before a platterful of eye-satisfy- 
ing cuts were selected. Altogether, it 
took over seven hours to photograph a 
scene that should have been done easily 
in thirty minutes. 

Like every other artistic profession, 
modeling has the usual ethical don’t that 
no experienced girl would think of vio- 
lating. The first one is: 

Never answer advertisements for mod- 
els in the personal columns of newspa- 
pers. They are likely to be placed there 
by Bohemian gentlemen who have a 
tendency to mix professional posing with 
mohair divans and strong cocktails. If 
such individuals really wanted models 
for legitimate purposes, he could always 
get them, after the usual character in- 
vestigation, through the model bureaus: 
listed in any phone book. 

Next, don’t get chatty on location. 
Your time is worth money to the pho- 

(Please turn to the next page) 








Have you seen the New 


QUICK-SET 
TRIPOD? 





NO 








WASTED | 
MOTION | 





If you are looking for the ideal all-round 
tripod, this new model QUICK-SET tri- 
pod with the one-hand universal head is 
the answer. With a flick of the wrist— 
literally—you can swing your camera 
onto your subject and, with another 
slight wrist movement, lock it into posi- 
tion for accurate pictures. In addition, 
the QUICK-SET tripod’s leg clamps have 
been re-designed and the legs themselves 
are reversible and come either with spike 
or rubber tips. And while the new 
QUICK-SET is extremely lightweight, it 
has the strength of a bridge. 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 











1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
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Now Within the 
Reach of All! 


The new Ampro 16 mm. Sound-on-film 
Projectors are ideal for homes, clubs, 
schools, churches and large auditoriums. 
They are priced low—within the average 
budget—and still deliver a theater-quality, 
rich, natural tone reproduction that makes 
listening a pleasure. As easy to operate as 
a radio. Require no special experience. 
Entirely safe. Approved by the Board of 
Underwriters’ Laboratory. Licensed under 
Western Electric patents. Available in 
several sizes to fit different needs. Send 


| coupon below for illustrated circular giv- 


ing prices and full particulars. 


Ampro Silent Projectors 


offer you clear, 
brilliant illumin- 
ation equal in 
quality to profes- 
sional theater ma- 
chines — _ quiet, 
smooth operation 
—centralized con- 
venient controls. 
Models that can 
be converted into 
sound-on-film also 
available. 


Write for CIRCULAR 


giving illustrations, prices and full descriptions 
of Ampro Projectors in which yo: are interested, 
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7 CORDPORTIAON 

' 2839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE r 
Ampro Corp., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, tl. 

1 Please send me FREE circular on P.P.-10-37 

‘ O Ampro Silent Projectors. é 
O Ampro Convertible Models. 

. 0 Ampro Sound-on-film Projectors. i 
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ARE YOUR FACES RED? 


or colors unnatural.... 
with your Color Film 

If so, a Harrison Color 
Meter set will correct 
your color scenes. 


Price $35.00 


complete with six I'/, inch ‘meter matched 
exposure-compensated filters. 


3 yy aaa bs coves fear? FILM 
BE AILED REQUEST 


(Makers of exposure balanced filters may black and white 
photography) 
F & E E ! Keystone, Bell & Howell, Still 
S and Movie Camera Values! 


J. Warshal & Sons, "gt. Madison-n 











An up-to-date list of Eastman, 
Argus, Agfa, Grafiex, Univex, 

















MAKE MONEY 
At Home / 


EARN money working at home or in studio coloring 
photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method” 
in A weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No previous experience needed. Many make 
money full or spare time this easy way. Send for free 


booklet, ‘‘Make Money at Home” and —— 


ag Aenea ART SCHOOL, Inc 
3601 Michigan Avenuc Dept. 2267 Chicago, Illinois 


aie PHOTOGRAPHY 
COURSES in Advertising 
Illustrative @ Portrait‘ 


Personal training by expert instructors 
Individual advancement. Resident 
classes only. Exceptional equipment. 


7 The Ray Schools 









116 So. Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois. Dept. PP 








WANTED 


Your name and address 
To send you catalogues and prices, 


MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


Foto Mante! Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger. 

Postbox 1459—Mexico, = F.-107 
Branch 1: Av. Juarez No. 66 

u ag CALIFORNIA. 


RST STR 
AGFA- pater ZEISS-ROLLEIFLEX- ROBOT- BALDA- 


ELTA-REFLEX-KORELLE-etc., etc. 
om PHOTO 


 ENLARCER _ 


Money back guarantee 

A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 

work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 

and has a Contact Printer and Retouching 

‘Yable, Interesting circular free. Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 

New York 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., 
























SCA VERA 


PHOTO LABORATORY 
Highest Quality 
Fine Grain Developing and Enlarging 
Formerly with Herbert & Huesgen 
421 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N.Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY! 


CANDID BARGAINS 
We have the still camera 
or movie equipment you 


wee CAMERAS 
19) 
ast want at prices you can af- 


Neda ay ford. 
Write NEW YORK 
CAMERA EXCHANGE 


% To-DAY 


109 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 
. CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 


fIXOL 


Concentrated Liquid Hardening Acid Fixer 


pa - -to-use fixing bath _in 30 seconds— 
merely add cold water. Hardening agent in 
solution. + 

32 oz. bottle 60c 16 oz. bottle 35c 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
lil W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tographer as a model, not as a raconteur. 

Don’t be late. If it is absolutely un- 
avoidable, telephone. Girls who are per- 
sistently tardy soon find they have no 
jobs. 

In fashion pictures, forget about being 
beautiful. The pictorial emphasis is on 
the clothes you wear, not on your face. 

Don’t tell the photographer which side 
of your face photographs best. It’s his 
business to decide that for himself. 

Don’t ever talk to one photographer 
about another. They might be friends. 
In any case, stories have a habit of get- 
ting around. Especially in this new age 
of color photography. Every color cam- 
eraman has his pet techniques he likes 
to be very secretive about. Exposing pro- 
fessional secrets is a crime in any lan- 
guage. 

Don’t skimp on your wardrobe. The 
wider the variety of your clothes, the 
greater the number of jobs for which 
you will be eligible. 

Good models have a wardrobe that 
would cost $2000 or more to replace. 
That’s probably too steep to start with, 
but remember when you are buying new 
ensembles to get well-made clothes with 
distinctive designs. It will prove eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

Don’t ever paint cupid bows or other 
wild makeup designs on your face. If 
you will observe, there is scarcely a top- 
notch actress in Hollywood with a small 
mouth these days. A generous mouth is 
definitely in style. If you don’t know how 
to apply your makeup properly, get 
someone who does to show you. Prac- 
tically every new girl who comes into 
my office is wearing a makeup that dis- 
torts rather than accentuates the contour 
of her face. 

Don’t ever tell a photographer how 
young or old you are. All he’s interested 
in is how old you photograph. Several 
girls nearly 30 still do nothing but sub- 
deb posing, and others in their teens 
handle only mature woman assignments. 

The most important don’t of all is, 
never look the same in any two pictures. 
Advertisers are constantly searching for 
fresh, new faces. The girl who hopes to 
reach the top and stay there must be a 
more versatile face-maker than Lon 
Chaney was. The average model rarely 
lasts more than three or four years be- 
cause she becomes stereotyped. When 
magazine readers begin to say: “Isn’t 
she beautiful? I’m sure I’ve seen her 
somewhere before,” a model is on her 
way out. 

A few models with exceptionally fine 
hands beat this time bugaboo with spe- 
cialty modeling. Helen Ressler, for ex- 
ample, [see photograph on page 53] never 
poses anything but hands. You’ve seen 
them dozens of times, wearing a quar- 
ter-million dollars worth of jewelry, 
holding a fragile shell glass, caressing a 
flower, or applying a hand lotion. 

Cameramen declare that Helen’s hands, 
with their surprising muscular control, 
tapering fingers, and milk-white skin 
that takes on a certain transparent qual- 
ity under photographic lights, are the 
most unusual in the business. 

When it comes to specialty modeling, I 
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have my greatest trouble finding girls 
with exquisite hands. Until recently, 
most American girls haven’t devoted spe- 
cial attention to their hands, and that is 
one beauty point where European women 
still excel. 

Beautiful feet are also rare, and sur- 
prisingly few girls have perfectly shaped 
throats and shoulders. Good-looking legs 
are easiest to find. Almost every girl 
seems to have them nowadays. 

Reporters frequently ask me from what 
parts of the country the best looking girls 
appear. All I can say is that they don’t 
necessarily come from the large cities. 
For some reason, I seem to have found 
the most outstanding women in the mid- 
dle west and the south. But I’ve also 
found them in the tourist salons of trans- 
Atlantic steamers, behind ten-cent store 
counters, and working as ticket-tearers 
in cinema houses. 

It’s an interesting business every min- 
ute of the day. One always has to be 
on his toes to keep ahead of the rapidly 
changing styles and fashions. And the 
most interesting thing about it all, so far 
as the ambitious newcomers are con- 
cerned, is that it is one of the few profes- 
sions where experience not only is not 
required, but is not desired!—® 
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given above. 

The next step is to wire the box cor- 
rectly. Fig. 2 shows the finished wired 
product, while the diagram shows the 
electrical circuit to follow. I would sug- 
gest that one turn the top upside down, 
with the two outlets layed out on each 
side. The wiring will then become very 
much simplified. Use solid wire when 
going from point to point on the switches 
and push button. Make the leads going 
to the outlets on each side of the box 7” 
long with the flexible stranded wire to 
permit easy assembly. 

When the circuits have been completed 
and re-checked for errors, the entire lid 
is picked up; this leaves the outlets hang- 
ing down by their leads. Drop the out- 
lets into the box and push each one thru 
its large opening and then fasten the 
wing-type holders onto sides of the box. 
Now you are ready to tuck the surplus 
wire neatly into the bottom of the box, 
at the same time bringing the top down 
into place. Put in the screws to fasten 
the top and face plates, and you are ready 
to try it out. 

The operation of the box is as follows. 
With both toggle switches to the left 
position, the flood lights will be in series 
and lighted dimly. By throwing the top 
toggle to the right the circuit changes 
from series to parallel and the lights burn 
with full brilliancy. The right switch, 
when thrown to the right, turns off the 
lights and places the push button in the 
circuit, so that whenever it is pressed the 
lamps will light. To fire one flash bulb, 
the toggles must be in the parallel posi- 
tion, but if firing two flash bulbs, it will 
not make any difference which way the 
top switch is thrown, as long as there is 
one bulb in each reflector.—® 
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GLORIOUS OCTOBER—>preserve its color, record its pleasures, in Filmo movies 





LOW COST... THEATER-QUALITY...WITH THE NEW 
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AS LITTLE AS $11 DOWN 





























OW wonderful it is to be able 
to keep both the action and the 
color of never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes—in movies! You can do this 
at still-picture cost with the new 
palm-size Filmo which uses the eco- 
nomical new 8 millimeter film. Sim- 
pler to use than many still cameras. 
Just sight through the spyglass view- 
finder, and what you see, you get... 
in true-to-life color or brilliant 
black-and-white movies. 

Filmo slips into your pocket—is 
the smallest, handiest, high-quality 
movie camera made. You must have 
a good camera to make good movies. 


In Filmo you get the same uncom- 
promising precision workmanshi 
that makes Hollywood prefer Bell 
& Howell professional equipment 
. . . a camera capable of theater- 
quality movies. It’s versatile, too, 
with four speeds and single frame 
exposure device. Only $55.00, with 
F 3.5 lens for indoor and outdoor 
movies, at reliable stores every- 
where. Other models to $1155. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago @ New York @ Hollywood @ London 
For thirty years the world’s largest manufacturer of 


precision equipment for motion picture studios of 
lollywood and the world 










SHALL WE 
MAIL THIS BOOKLET? 


How easily, inexpensively, 
you can have your own 
movies is told in “‘How to Make 
Inexpensive Personal Movies.” 
Mail the coupon. 








BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ~~" 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Yes, send me the book 
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_ Inexpensive, Simple to use_ and how 
_ they do step up your Picture-laking Skill 
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Holds back blue and violet 
rays reflected from — 
colored flowers and land- 
scapes, gives weaker shades 
time to register. The re- 
sulting black-and-white 
pictures render all colors 
more nearly in the values 
which the eye gives them. 
The Color Filter can be at- 
tached instantly. Price, <4 
nding on camera model, 
$1, $1.50, $3.30. 


The Kodak Sky Filter, with = 
yellow-stained upper ~~ 
holds back the light from t - 
blue sky. This restrained ~ 
renders clouds distinct Y 
while the darker portions © 
your picture, the landscape, 
get the benefit of full — 
through the clear half of t : 
attachment. Slips readily a. 
the camera lens. Price, ae 
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KODAK POCKET RANGE FINDER 


Used with any camera that has a 
focusing scale. Look through eye- 
piece, match the two halves of the 
image by turning knurled ring—and 
there’s your correct distance, indi- 
cated by a pointer. Set for that dis- 
tance, and subject isin focus. Price. $7. 





Hire are just a few of the many 
ingenious picture-taking aids 
that have been designed by East- 
man to increase the scope and 
ability of your camera. As you 
will see, they cost very little, and i 
yet they enormously extend your 














KODAK 
METAL TRIPODS 


Light, compact, rigid; they fit any 
standard tripod socket. The sections 
telescope neatly to give small col- 
lapsed size without sacrifice of 
strength. Three models, ranging 
from 13% to 15% inches long, closed. 












Nos. 1 and 2 have revolving heads; 
the camera may be swung in any 
direction desired. Prices, No. 0, 
$2.75; No. 1, $4.50; No. 2, $5. Rubber 
tips, to cover metal spurs for indoor 
use, 10¢ for set of three. 


KODAK SELF TIMER 


Lets you get in the picture yourself. You clip it 
to cable release, set it, and, in a sufficient time 
interval, shutter is automatically tripped. Price, 
$1.25. Cable release (in purchasing, specify name 
of camera) 35¢ additional. 


picture-taking range. 
See these, and any other East- 
man accessories in which you are 


interested, at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Ask him to demonstrate them for 


you. You'll be quick to see for — 


yourself how important the right 
accessories really are... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 


- AND REMEMBER—ANY CAMERA IS A BETTER CAMERA LOADED 
WITH KODAK VERICHROME FILM 










